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CONSTITUTION 


" OF THE 


Franciscan Educational Conference 


Adopted at the final meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference, St. Louis, Mo., July 2, 1919. 


ARTICLE I 


NAME AND OBJECT 

Section 1. The name of this organization shall be: “The Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference.” 

Section 2. The general object of this Conference shall be to 
safeguard the principles and to promote the interests of Catholic 
Education. 

Section 3. The particular object shall be: 

a) To encourage the spirit of mutual helpfulness and codperation 
among the Friar educators of the American provinces ; 

b) To advance by study and discussion the Franciscan educational 
work in all its departments ; 

c) To offer means and incentives toward the advancement of 
learning and the pursuits of literary work among the Friars. 


ARTICLE II 


DEPARTMENTS 


Srction 1. The Conference shall consist of three departments: 
The Classical, the Philosophical, and the Theological Department. 


ARTICLE III 


OFFICERS AND THEIR HLECTION 


Section 1. The Officers of the Conference shall be a President, 
a Vice-President, and a Secretary. 

Section 2. These officers shall be elected separately, by secret 
ballot, in the last session of each convention, a simple majority 
deciding the successful candidate. If, after two ballots, no election 
has been effected, the two having the greatest number of votes shall 
be the exclusive candidates in the third ballot. In case two candi- 
dates receive an equal number of votes, the senior Friar shall have 
the preference. 


CONSTITUTION vii 


ARTICLE IV 
DuTIEs oF OFFICERS 

Suction 1. The President shall preside at all the meetings of 
the Conference and of the Executive Board. 

SECTION 2. The Vice-President shall preside at these meetings 
in the absence of the President. 

Section 3. The Secretary shall record and keep all matters per- 
taining to the Conference. He shall make due announcement of 
meetings and make the necessary preparation for them. He shall 
finish all the business of the previous meeting. 


ARTICLE V 


THE HXECUTIVE BoarD 

SECTION 1. The three officers aforementioned shall ex officio con- 
stitute an Executive Board. 

Section 2. The Executive Board shall have the management of 
the affairs of the Conference. It shall be invested with power to 
make the regulations regarding the writing, reading, and publishing 
of the papers of the Conference meetings. 

Section 3. It shall interpret the Constitution, By-Laws, and 
Regulations of the Conference, and, in matters of dispute, its de- 
cision shall be final. It shall also have the power to appoint the 
various committees of the Conference. 

Sxction 4. The outgoing officers shall finish all the business of 
the previous convention. 


ARTICLE VI 


CONVENTIONS 


Srcrion 1. The Conference shall convene at such time, place 
and interval as may be determined by the Very Rev. Provincials in 
their annual meeting. 


ARTICLE VII 


AMENDMENTS 
Srction 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
majority vote in any general session of the Conference, provided 
such amendment has been presented in writing and announced in a 
previous general session. 
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ARTICLE VIII 


By-Laws 
Srorron 1. By-Laws which are not inconsistent with this Con- 
stitution may be adopted by a majority vote in any general session 
of the Conference. 
AMENDMENT 
The Executive Board shall consist of the President, the Vice- 
President, and the Secretary. The aforementioned officers, in turn, 
shall designate as associate officers one member from each Province 
affiliated to the Conference, and not yet represented on the Hxecu- 
tive Board. 
AMENDMENT 
On the occasion of the Annual Conference there shall be at least 
one Executive Session of the Executive Board and of the associate 
officers. In case anyone of them is absent, the senior member of his 
Province or Commissariat shall have his place and vote. 


AMENDMENT 


The Executive Board shall be augmented by one more member, 
viz., a Secretary for Franciscan Literature. He shall act as Chair- 
man on the Committee for Franciscan Literature at the Conference 
and, under the direction and with the authority of the Executive 
Board, shall promote and edit the “ Franciscan Studies.” 


AMENDMENT 


In order to insure the continuity, efficiency and a more active 
representation of the Franciscan Educational Conference, the election 
of officers shall proceed as follows: 

The three branches of the Order shall be represented on the 
Executive Board on the basis of the number of Provinces affiliated, 
i.e., two officers shall be chosen from the Friars Minor (with nine 
affiliated Provinces), one from the Minor Capuchins (with five 
affiliated Provinces), and one from the Minor Conventuals (with 
four affiliated Provinces). 

The election shall be preceded by nomination and free discussion 
from the floor. 

No one shall be elected who has not attended at least one previous 
Meeting of the Conference. 

All officers shall serve at least two years, and not more than two 
new officers shall be elected each year. 


FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


FIRST SESSION 
Carzy, Onto, June 30, 1932, 7.30 p. m. 


The first session of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference was called by the Rev. Thomas 
Plassmann, O.F.M., President of the Conference, on June 380, 
1932, at 7.30 p, m., in the auditorium of the Shrine of Our Lady 
of Consolation, Carey, Ohio. 

There were present: Very Rey. Aloysius Fish, O.M.C., Pro- 
vineial of the Province of Our Lady of Consolation, Louisville, 
Ky.; Rev. Paul Vollrath, O.M.C., Carey, O.; Very Rev. Turibius 
Deaver, O.F.M., Ex-Provincial of the Province of Santa Barbara, 
Cal.; Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y.; Rev. Hugh Radigan, O.F.M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. 
Clement Orth, O.M.C., Angola, Ind.; Rev. Andrew Maas, O.M.C., 
Floyds Knobs, Ind.; Rev. Valentine Schaaf, O.F.M., Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C.; Rev. Victorine Hoffman, O.F.M., 
Hinsdale, Ill.; Rev. Clement Barezak, O.F.M., Sturtevant, Wis. ; 
Rey. Isidore Cwiklinski, O.F.M., Sturtevant, Wis.; Rev. Sylvester 
Brielmaier, O.M.Cap., Marathon, Wis.; Rev. Hyacinth Ries, 
O.M.C., Rensselaer, N. Y.; Rev. John Wuest, O.F.M., Oldenburg, 
Ind.; Rev. Mark Kennedy, Washington, D. C.; Rev. Aloysius 
M. Costa, O.F.M., Lowell, Mass.; Rev. Roland Ulmer, O.F.M., 
Cincinnati, O.; Rev. Terence Wholihan, O.M.C., Rensselaer, 
N. Y.; Rev. Gerard Stauble, O.M.C., Seaside Park, N. J.; Rev. 
Anselm Leahy, O.M.Cap., Garrison, N. Y.; Rev. Theodosius 
Foley, O.M.Cap., Garrison, N. Y.; Rev. Apollinaris Baumgartner, 
O.M.Cap., Yonkers, N. Y.; Rev. Herbert Klosterkemper, O.F.M., 
Cincinnati, O.; Rev. Adrian Holzmeister, O.M.Cap., Huntington, 
Ind.; Rev. Ermin Schneider, O.F.M., Cincinnati, O.; Rev. Ber- 
thold Hartung, O.F.M., Mayslake, Ill.; Rev. Sebastian Erbacher, 
O.F.M., Detroit, Mich.; Rey. Conradine Wallbraun, O.F.M., 
Teutopolis, Tll.; Rev. Victor Green, O.M.Cap., Herman, Pa. ; 
Rey. Seraphin Mullen, O.F.M., Santa Barbara, Cal.; Rev. Louis 
Schoen, O.F.M., Santa Barbara, Cal.; Rev. Peter B. Duffee; 
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O.F.M., Callicoon, N. Y.; Rev. Adrian McGonnell, O.F.M., Calli- 
coon, N. Y.; Rev. Anthony Hodapp, O.M.C., Terre Haute, Ind. ; 
Rev. Francis Edic, O.M.C., Staten Island, N. Y.; Rev. Dominic 
Meyer, O.M.Cap., Marathon, Wis.; Rev. James Hermes, O.M.C., 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Rev. Alois Staszkiewicz, O.F.M., Sturtevant, 
Wis.; Rev. Lawrence Martin, O.M.C., Lansing, Mich.; Rev. Wil- 
liam Faber, O.F.M., Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Hugolin Lemay, 
O.F.M., Montreal, Canada; Rev. Austin Waldvogel, O.M.Cap., 
Herman, Pa.; Rev. Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap., Washington, D. C. 

The President presented the Rev. Paul Vollrath, O.M.C., 
Superior of the friary at Carey, who welcomed the guests with 
heartfelt words. He said in part: “It is our privilege and joy 
to welcome you to our friary here in Carey where for a few days 
at least you will be our honored guests. Let me assure one and 
all of the best that our Franciscan hospitality can afford. Every- 
thing here is at your disposal and I shall appreciate greatly a 
reminder regarding anything an anxious host may have forgotten. 
It is auspicious that we are met under the special patronage of 
Our Lady of Consolation. Let us ask our Blessed Lady to bless 
and guide us so that in all our undertakings we may both begin 
and end well.” After thanking Father Paul Vollrath for his 
kindly words the President expressed the indebtedness of the 
Conference to the Very Rev. Aloysius Fish, O.M.C., Provincial 
of the Province of Our Lady of Consolation, who had not only 
cordially invited the Friars to Carey but also had interrupted a 
busy routine and come all the way from Louisville, Ky., to be 
present at their Meeting. In reply Father Provincial said: “ As 
superior of Father Paul, I stand back of all he has promised. I 
am glad you are here for you are friends, relatives, brethren of 
St. Francis. You are under my jurisdiction, therefore be at home 
and be happy. The subject chosen for your deliberations is most 
timely, for in our seraphic seminaries are sown the seeds of virtue 
and learning which we hope to garner in the major seminary and 
priesthood. As sons of St. Francis we must stand for something 
very definitely Franciscan in our educational ideals. If we are 
still sons of St. Francis in this twentieth century, we must apply 
the Franciscan ideals to the twentieth century. We pray the good 
Poverello, the unique educator in the Church of God, to bless 
our efforts.” 


PROCEEDINGS xi 


The Secretary now submitted his report. The minutes of the 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting were adopted as printed in the Report 
and congratulation and thanks tendered the Secretary. Twelve 
hundred copies of the Report of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
were printed and about one thousand copies were either distributed 
or sold. Besides the paper cover edition, Bruce Publishing Co. 
of New York, Milwaukee and Chicago brought out a cloth-bound 
edition of the papers entitled, Psychology and the Franciscan 
School. One new number of the “Franciscan Studies” also 
appeared. This number contains two essays, Ignatius Cardinal 
Persico, O.M.Cap., by Rev. Donald Shearer, O.M.Cap., S.T.B., 
A.M., and Pioneer Capuchin Missionaries in the United States 
(1784-1816), by Rev. Norbert Miller, O.M.Cap., A. M. The total 
expenses of the Conference for the past year were $1,015.00. 

Aware of their interest in the proceedings of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference, the Very Rev. Raphael Huber, O.M.C., 
former Vice-President of the Conference and now confessor for 
English-speaking pilgrims at St. Peter’s, Rome, presented to Their 
Eminences, Cardinal Ehrle and Cardinal Ceretti, specially bound 
copies of the Thirteenth Annual Report accompanied by the 
following letter: 


COLLEGIO DEI PENITENZIERI 
Piazza Seossa Cavalli. 145, 
Roma, (113) Italia 
Feb. 1, 1932. 
Your Eminence: 

By wish of the Secretary, Very Rev. Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap., I have the 
honor of presenting herewith a copy of the Report of the Convention of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference held last July at Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. The topic for discussion was psychology, its modern 
tendencies and relation to the Franciscan School of Philosophy as represented 
by some of its ablest exponents. t 

The President, Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., and the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Rev. Francis Edic, O.M.C., humbly implore on behalf of the Conference 
the blessing of Your Eminence, so that under God it may be able to carry 
on the good work that has marked its progress during the past thirteen years. 


Most respectfully in Christ, 
FR. RAPHAEL HUBER, O.M.C. 
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The following reply was received from Cardinal Ehrle: 


Roma (113), 
Borgo S. Spirito 5, 
Feb. 11, 1932. 


Tl Cardinale Ehrle thanks you for your very important and useful pub- 
lication and hopes that a long series of similar publications replete with the 
spirit and doctrine of St. Francis may follow. 

With my special blessing upon you and all your collaborators, 


IL CARDINAL EHRLE. 


Cardinal Ceretti sent the following note: 


Rome, Feb. 138, 1932. 
Very Rev. and dear Father: 


I thank you very heartily for the copy of the Report of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference held last July at Detroit, Mich.,U.S. A. The topic of 
the discussion was very interestingly and thoroughly treated. Most cordially 
do I bless the Conference and wish it every success. 

With kindest regards and God’s choicest blessing upon all, I remain, 


Yours very sincerely in Christ, 


CARDINAL CERETTI. 


In addition to these communications the Secretary presented 
the following selection indicative of the international interest 
in the work of the Conference: 


OFFICE OF THE DIOCESAN SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOLS 
75 Union Park St., 
Boston, Mass. 


January 4, 1932. 
The Reverend Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap., 
Capuchin College, 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Father Vogel: 


I deeply appreciate your kindness in sending me a copy of the Report 
of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference. 

I know that this latest report will be as interesting as the previous ones 
which have always been most instructive and inspiring. 


Very sincerely yours, 


RICHARD J. QUINLAN. 
Diocesan Supervisor of Schools. 
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1248 Newton St., N. E., 
Aibees tate DEC; 
anuary 14th ; 

My dear Father Claude: : ase 

Again it is my grateful pleasure to thank you for the Report (November, 
1931) of the Franciscan Educational Conference of 1931. A reader recognizes 
anew the “actuality” of the discussions reported in this, as in the preceding 
Reports for other years; of the outlook of the Educational Conference, 
“Psychology” seems to dominate the philosophical studies illustrated by 
modern thinkers. The Ever-ancient is Ever-new and Catholic thought is able 
to interpret it for every generation in the world’s history, to demonstrate 
the bedrock under the flowing tides of time. 

Again thanking you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


H. T. HENRY. 


St. Charles Seminary, 
Overbrook, Pa. 
Jan. 14, 1932. 
The Rev. Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap., Secretary, 
Franciscan Educational Conference, 
Capuchin College, 
Brookland, Washington, D.C. 


Rev. and dear Doctor Vogel: 


I thank you sincerely for the Report of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Franciscan Educational Conference. As its predecessors, so, too, is 
this number a rich storehouse of valuable and interesting information. 
I greatly treasure these Reports since they contain so much that is not 
easily accessible. To my mind this year’s leitmotif of the Conference is 
eminently timely, as it brings to the fore two currents of thought not suffi- 
ciently stressed at present: the Augustinian and the Scotistic. Indications 
are that a restatement of scholastic philosophy is necessary to meet the 
requirements of the modern mind. It has long been my opinion that this 
new synthesis should in a larger measure embody elements of Scotistic 
thought. The painstaking research of your Conference is preparing the way 
for this more comprehensive and inclusive synthesis. The time will come 
when your labors will be fully appreciated. Allow me to congratulate you on 
your fine work. 

With best wishes and genuine gratitude, 


I am, very cordially yours, 
C. BRUEHL. 


Freiburg, Schweiz, 15. Januar 1932. 


Hochwiirdiger und lieber P. Claudius! 

Fiir die Zusendung des 13. Berichtes der Franciscan Educational Conference 
spreche ich Ihnen meinen tiefen Dank aus. Wie immer, bot auch diesmal 
das braune Buch eine Menge Belehrungen und Anregungen. Die meisterliche 
Abhandlung von P. Ephrem Longpré tiber die Psychologie des Duns Scotus 
und ihren modernen Hinschlag allein schon ist von grossem Wert. Wolle 
Gott auch in Zukunft iiber die amerikanische Lektorengemeinschaft unserer 
drei Ordensfamilien wachen und walten! 


it briiderlichem Grusse ergeben Ihr, , 
se 3 P. HILARIN FELDER, O.M.Cap. 
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19 Union Square West, 
New York, 
January 19th, 1932. 
Dear Reverend Father: 

I am very grateful for the Report of the 13th Annual Meeting of the 
Franciscan Educational Convention. It is most interesting and a fine witness 
of the scholarship and progress of the members of the Conference and of the 
Franciscans generally. It will be very useful to me. 


Sincerely, 


JOHN J. WYNNE, SJ. 


COLLEGIO 8. LORENZO DA BRINDISI, 
Dei Minori Cappuccini, 
Roma, Italia 


January 11, 1932. 
Dear Rev. Father: 


Thanking you most heartily for two copies of the Report of the Thirteenth 
Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference, I congratulate the Friars 
for their splendid success. Do not ask me in which paper I was interested 
most. Upon receipt of the Report I began at once browsing here and there 
but soon realized that I must start in front and go right through the volume 
so as to miss nothing. 

The second copy I have always given to His Excellency, the Archbishop 
of Modena, Ex-Minister General of our Order. He happens to be with us 
today and requests me to convey his thanks, saying that he is familiar with 
the contents of previous volumes being the happy possessor of a complete set. 

With best wishes for the success of the Conference, 


I am fraternally, 


FR. ANTONINE, O.M.Cap. 


SAINT VINCENT COLLEGE 
Latrobe, Pa. 
January 26, 1932. 
Rev. Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap., 
Brookland, D.C. 


My dear Father Claude: 


Accept my sincerest thanks for the Report of the Thirteenth Franciscan 
Educational Conference. 

Profound scholarship, traditional with the Sons of Saint Francis, char- 
acterizes all the papers and discussions of this Conference, and enhances the 
value of the Report for the honest seeker in the realm of sound psychology. 

Greeting you most heartily, I am 


Yours very sincerely, 


P. LOUIS HAAS, O.S.B. 
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MONASTERY OF ST. PAUL OF THE CROSS 
Passionist Fathers 
Box 38, Brightmoor Station 
Detroit, Mich. 
January 30, 1932. 
Rey. Fr. Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap. 

Dear Father: 

I am very grateful for my copy of the Report of the Thirteenth Franciscan 
Educational Conference. 

Kindly mail to me one additional copy of the Report and one more of last 
year’s Report. 

My few words of congratulation on last year’s Report are honored, indeed, 
in having a place between covers that contain such precious things as the 
papers of Fr. Vogt and Fr. Longpré. 

Our seniors in Philosophy were engaged upon the relation between the 
Augustinian and the Thomist traditions when the Report came to me. You 
can see why I single out the first two papers for enthusiastic mention. As 
we proceed to the history of Modern Philosophy, we shall find help and 
inspiration in the other papers. 

Intende, prospere procede, et regna. Jam enim hiems transiit. 


Sincerely in Christ, 


JOSEPH M. O’LEARY, C.P. 


COLLEGIO SERAPHICO 
Rio Negro, 
Estado do Parano, 
Brazil 
February 4, 1932. 

My dear Fr. Vogel: 

I thank you cordially for your kindness in sending the Report to our 
college. I read it with interest, especially the paper entitled “Our Seraphic 
Seminaries.” 


With fraternal greetings, 
Yours sincerely, 


FR. CHRYSOSTOM ADAMS, O.F.M. 


FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
New York City 
February 24, 1932. 
Reverend Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap., 
Capuchin College, 
Brookland, 
Washington, D.C. 


Reverend dear Father: 
Will you kindly send me at your earliest convenience the copies of the 
Proceedings of the Franciscan Educational Conference which you now have 


available? 
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I will be very grateful to you for any effort you may make to obtain the 
missing copies at your houses. I am most anxious to obtain a set as nearly 
complete as possible. 

Thanking you for your favor in this matter, I am, 


Respectfully yours, 


A. M. GUENTHER, S.J., 
Principal. 


COLLEGIO INTERNAZIONALE 8S. ANTONIO, 
Via Merulana, N. 124, Roma 
26/2/32. 
Very Rev. Father: 

Thanks for sending the Report of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Friars. The studies and discussions which it contains are valuable 
and contribute extensively both to the appreciation of our Franciscan School 
and to the cause of medieval and modern philosophy in general. 

May God, the Font of all wisdom, continue to bless your work. 


Your devoted confrere, 


FR. ARSENE VERCAUTEREM, 0.F.M., 
Prefect of Studies. 


SERAFIJNSCH SEMINARIE, 
Paters Kapucijnen, 


Langeweg, Holland. 
March 13, 1932. 
Dear Fr. Claude: 

Fr. Director has asked me to thank you sincerely for the copies of the 
Report of the Franciscan Conference. It is a volume of great value and will 
be greatly appreciated by your brethren in Holland. May our dear Father 
St. Francis bless the work of the American Friars. Oremus pro invicem! 


Fraternally and gratefully, 
P. CONSTANTINE, O.M.Cap. 


Dorsten, den 13. Marz 1932. 
Franziskanerkloster. 
Hochwiirdiger P. Sekretir! 

Mit grofem Interesse habe ich Ihren neuesten Bericht gelesen. Schon bei 
oberflichlicher Vergleichung mit den friiheren Reports sieht man, wie das 
schéne Werk der Franciscan Educational Conference innerlich wichst. Wich- 
tige Fragen aus der Philosophie der Gegenwart, besonders aus der Psychologie 
wurden dieses Mal behandelt. Aber auch die scholastische und namentlich 
die Psychologie des Scotus wurden in das Licht der gegenwirtigen Erkennt- 
nisse dieser Wissenschaft geriickt. Der gelehrte Vortrag des P. E. Longpré 
verdient im Interesse der Franziskanerschule die weiteste Verbreitung. Hine 
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willkommene Beigabe bietet die kurze Biographie des P. Longpré, sowie das 
wieder beigefiigte Verzeichnis der wissenschaftlichen Arbeiten unserer nord- 
amerikanischen Mitbriider wiihrend des verflossenen Jahres. 

Alles in allem: eine schéne Gabe, wofiir ich von Herzen danke. 


Hochachtungsvoll, 
P. ERICH WEGERIC, 
Lect. glis. 


UNIVERSITA CATTOLICA DEL SACRO CUORE 
Milano (108)—via S. Agnese, 2. 


Milan, 17. March 1932. 
Dear Rev. Father: 

Aware that the Report of the 13th Annual Meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference has been published, we are very much interested and 
pray you to be so kind as to send it to us. 

We shall send you in return some publications of our University. 

Hoping you can oblige us, we remain, 


Sincerely yours, 
Tl Rettore, 


FR. AGOSTINO GEMELLI, 0O.F.M. 


COLLEGIO INTERNAZIONALE DI 8S. ANTONIO 
dei 
FRATI MINORI 
Roma (24)—via Merulana, 124 
April 4, 1932. 

Dear Reverend Father: 

Kindly send me a copy of the latest Report of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference. We are especially interested in the work of the Conference. 

Thanking you in advance, I am 


Very truly yours, 
P. ILIDIO DE SOUSA. 


FLATROCK HOLY FAMILY RECTORY, 
The Rev. George Laforest 
April 25, 1932. 
The Rev. Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap., 
Washington, D.C. 


‘My dear Fr. Vogel: 

The Report of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference reached me today. I like it very much, and I wonder 
if the Reports of the previous years containing matter as enlightening are 
still available. I shall thank you for the information regarding the issues 
I can still secure. 

Very gratefully yours, 
GEORGE LAFOREST. 
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Olinde, Brasilien, 
April 25, 1932. 
Hochw. P. Claude Vogel: 

Mit herzlichem Dank und zu meiner grofen Freude erhielt ich den Report 
of the 13th Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference. Von 
all den interessanten Arbeiten dieser Conference werden wohl diejeningen 
ueber die moderne Psychologie mit dem Nachweise des grofen Einflusses 
unseres Duns Scotus, den groeften Beifall finden. 

In dem ich Sie und die amerikanischen Mitbrueder zu dem schoenen Erfolge 
Threr Conferenzen Beglueckwuensche, Verbleibe ich, 


Thr in Christo ergebener Mitbruder, 
FR. MATHIAS FEVES, O.F.M. 


PROVINZIALAT 
DES FRANZISKANERORDENS 
IN BAYERN 
Miinchen 2 No. 4, den 
St. AnnastraB 12 
29. April, 1932. 
Hochwiirdiger P. Sekretiir! 

Mit dem herzlichen Dank fiir den Bericht der 13. Lektorenkonferenz ver- 
binde ich den noch schuldigen Dank fiir den vorhergehenden. Mein Dank 
richtet sich vor allem an die riihrigen Mitarbeiter und nicht zuletzt an die 
groBziigige Durchfiihrung des franziskanisch—wissenschaftlichen Programms. 
In eodem sensu, in eadem sententia floreat theologia minoritica ultra citraque 
mare! 


FR. POLYCARP SCHMOLL, O.F.M. 
Min. Proy. Bavariae. 


Fulda, Frauenberg den 4. VI. 32. 


Hochwiirdiger, lieber P. Sekretiir Claudius! 

Mit sehr verspitetem Danke bestiitige ich Ihnen den Empfang Ihrer 13. 
Konferenz, zu der ich Ihnen im Namen der deutschen Lektorenkonferenz von 
Herzen Gliick wiinsche. Mich persénlich hat besonders das Referat iiber die 
Psychologie des Duns Skotus und ihre Modernitiit sehr gefreut und interes- 
siert, und ich hoffe, noch Gelegenheit zu bekommen, auf diese Darlegungen 
sowie auf die anderen empfehlend hinzuweisen. 

Mit den besten Wiinschen fiir den Weiterbestand Ihrer Konferenz und 
nochmaligem herzlichem Dank fiir Ihre Bemiihungen, 


bin ich Thr sehr ergebener, 


P. BENEDIKT G6LZ, 0.F.M., 
Sekretir der deutschen Lektorenkonferenz. 
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BENJAMIN MUSSER, 
1901 Columbia Road, 
Washington, D.C. 
April 16, 1932. 
Dear Fr. Claude: 
Many thanks for the Report of the XIIIth Annual Meeting of the Friars. 
I find much of interest and value in this as well as in the other numbers. 
I am also greatly delighted with the “Franciscan Studies” and now have 
the complete ten volumes thus far published. Fr. John’s historical sketch of 
Language Studies in the Order contained in number 5 of the “Studies” is 
the most exhaustive and finest treatise on the subject I have ever seen. 


Faithfully in D.N.J.C., 
BENJAMIN MUSSER. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N. Y. 
May 12, 1932. 
My dear Fr. Secretary: 

I am glad to see your Conferences continuing so well and treating your 
subjects ever more thoroughly. I am especially glad that you are adhering 
to your own traditions and spirit. I thank you for the fine Report and wish 
you all success for your future Meetings. 


Cordially yours in Do., 
FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


SALESIAN HIGH SCHOOL, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
May 23, 1932. 
Office of the Secretary, 
Capuchin College, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Rev. Father: 

In a Report of one of your recent Conferences I have seen a number of 
interesting articles on Augustinian and scholastic philosophy, and one on the 
psychology of Duns Scotus by Fr. Ephrem Longpré, O.F.M., which I have 
read with special interest. If there are any copies of the Report for sale, 
please let me have one. 

Hoping to hear from you, : 

Sincerely, 
PATRICK O'LEARY, S.C. 


After these preliminaries the Chairman introduced the subject 
of this year’s Meeting, “Our Seraphic Seminaries.” “I am 
sure,” the President remarked, “the sincerity and thoroughness 
with which we have discussed our educational problems in past 
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Meetings is an earnest of what we shall do in the present. Surely 
among so many friars, graduates from various universities, ex- 
perienced teachers and rectors of so many seraphic seminaries, 
there will not be lacking head and heart—understanding and love, 
for our glorious Franciscan traditions. Nor may we forget the 
debt of gratitude which this Conference owes to the seraphic 
seminaries whose present problems we are now to review and, if 
possible, solve. As a result of two meetings held by the rectors 
and professors of these institutions the Franciscan Educational 
Conference, now so broad in its scope and purpose, came into being 
in 1919. The seraphic seminary therefore gave birth to our 
present movement. Our debt of gratitude acknowledged, let us 
proceed to discuss, to correct and, if necessary, to supply what may 
be lacking in any of the papers prepared for this Meeting.” 

As the first paper of the Conference, the program called for 
“Seraphic Seminaries, an Historical Survey of Humanistic 
Studies in the Franciscan Order,” by the Rev. Michael Bihl, 
O.F.M., Lect. Glis., Florence, Italy. Unfortunately the paper 
suffered delay en route from Italy and did not reach the States 
in time to be read at the Conference. The President, therefore, 
called for the next paper which was entitled: “ What Is Meant 
by Seraphic Training?” by the Rev. Dominic Meyer, O.M.Cap., 
S.T.D., St. Anthony’s Monastery, Marathon, Wis. The discus- 
sion centered chiefly on the following question: Is it advisable 
to admit high-school or college products immediately into the 
novitiate or is it preferable to have them spend sometime in the 
seraphic seminary? In general it was agreed that high-school or 
college products should be admitted immediately to the novitiate 
only in exceptional cases, when they can furnish ample proof of 
adequate preparation and can produce the required testimonials 
of good character. 

The paper: “ Fostering and Obtaining Vocations,” by Very 
Rey. Turibius Deaver, O.F.M., of St. Anthony’s Seminary, Santa 
Barbara, Cal., was next read. An animated discussion followed 
on the methods employed to attract young men to the Order. 
There was no overlooking the part which our missionaries, pastors 
and sisters should play in fostering vocations to the religious life. 
Indeed, it was argued that the conditions for vocation to the priest- 
hood laid down by Pope Pius X might reasonably be extended 
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to the vocation to the religious priesthood, fitness, moral and men- 
tal, to be judged by the competent authority. 

The last paper on the evening program was: “ Conditions for 
Admission,” by the Rev. Peter’ Baptist Duffee, O.F.M., of St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Callicoon, N. Y. The reading of this paper 
convinced all present that its author had made a thorough study 
of a most difficult subject. In the discussion that followed the 
Friars freely expressed their individual opinions as to the intel- 
lectual, moral and physical conditions for admission. So interest- 
ing and promising of results was the debate that the Chairman 
suggested the appointment of a special committee to outline briefly 
the points worthy of stress in the admission of boys to the seraphic 
seminary. ‘The committee consisting of: Friars Anthony Hodapp, 
O.M.C., Francis Edie, O.M.C., Louis Schoen, O.F.M., Victorine 
Hoffmann, O.F.M., Peter Duffee, O.F.M., Clement Barczak, 
O.F.M., Isidore Cwiklinski, O.F.M., and Theodosius Foley, 
O.M.Cap., after several private meetings, submitted the suggestions 
appended to the present paper. 


The Meeting adjourned at 10.30 p. m. 


SECOND SESSION 
Carry, Outo, July 1, 1932, 8.00 a. m. 


After the opening prayer the Chairman proceeded with the 
appointment of the following Committees: 

On Curriculum: Friars Anselm Leahy, O.M.Cap., Mark 
Kennedy, O.F.M., Turibuis Deaver, O.F'.M., Berthold Hartung, 
O.F.M., Clement Orth, O.M.C., Aloysius Costa, O.F.M. 

On Press and Publicity: Friars Victor Green, O.M.Cap., Ermin 
Schneider, O.F.M., and Gerard Stauble, O.M.C. 

On Resolutions: Friars Victorine Hoffmann, O.F.M., Louis 
Schoen, O.F.M., Sebastian Erbacher, O.F.M., Sylvester Briel- 
maier, O.M.Cap., and Francis Edic, O.M.C. 

On the Franciscan Bibliographical Institute: Friars Hugolin 
Lemay, O.F.M., Valentine Schaaf, O.F'.M., Austin Waldvogel, 
O.M.Cap., Hugh Radigan, O.F.M., and Mark Kennedy, O.F.M. 

The Chairman now called for the next paper—‘ Operating, 
Equipping and Financing the Plant,” by the Rev. Victorine Hoff- 
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mann, O.F.M., of St. Joseph’s College, Hinsdale, Ill. The dis- 
cussion emphasized the necessity of cultivating simplicity and 
practicality in the erection and operating of our seminaries. 
Classrooms especially should be well lighted and ventilated, scien- 
tific equipment and recreational facilities should be amply pro- 
vided. The library and especially the magazine section should be 
under wise censorship. 

The paper entitled, “ Canon Law, Rule and Constitutions,” by 
the Rev. Valentine Schaaf, O.F.M., S.T.B., J.C.D., Professor of 
Canon Law at the Catholic University of America, was next in 
order. This paper dealt with the material and physical operation 
of the seminary in the light of Canon Law and the regulations of 
the Order. The advisability of using burses and other financial 
assets was freely discussed. 

With the paper, “ Discipline and Spiritual Direction,” by the 
Rev. Francis Edic, O.M.C., of St. Francis College, Staten Island, 
N. Y., the morning session was brought to a close. This paper 
provoked a lively discussion on a variety of topics. What is our 
spiritual aim in the seraphic seminary and are we attaining it? 
Are we producing strong characters whose cheerful obedience and 
square dealing render them worthy of the label “ Franciscan Pro- 
duct?” What is the duty of the ideal spiritual director? Should 
he be prefect at the same time? In view of the fact that boys are 
asually little inclined to take spirituality from the prefect, most 
of the Friars contended that the office of spiritual director be dis- 
tinct from that of the prefect. The question of smoking in the 
seraphic seminary was also thoroughly debated. While some 
rectors favored a complete ban on smoking in the seminary, the 
majority of Friars, considering the trend of the times and the 
privileges accorded boys at home, approved of a limited permission 
based on time and place. 


The Meeting adjourned at 11.45 p. m. 
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THIRD SESSION 
Carey, Onto, July 1, 1932, 3.00 p. m. 


In the paper, “ Extra-Curricular Activities,” the Rev. Victor 
Green, O.M.Cap., of St. Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pa., pre- 
sented an interesting account of his own efforts in this field. Be- 
sides the literary, debating and oratorical contests which he 
stressed, writing for publication was strongly urged in the dis- 
cussion that followed. Seminary publications, ephemeral as they 
are, may nevertheless be instrumental in discovering and develop- 
ing hidden talent. Upon inquiry of the Chairman it was found 
that the following seminaries have student publications: 


St. Francis Seminary, Cincinnati, O., The Brown and White. 

St. Joseph’s Seraphic Seminary, Callicoon, N. Y., The Cord 
and Cowl. 

St. Anthony’s Seminary, Santa Barbara, Cal., The Antonian. 

St. Francis Seminary, Lowell, Mass., The Seraphic Beacon. 

St. Joseph’s College, Hinsdale, Ill., St. Joseph’s Gleaner. 

St. Bonaventure’s Minor Seminary, Sturtevant, Wis., The 
Seraphic Student. 

Seraphic Seminary of Mary Immaculate, Garrison, N. Y., The 
Broadcaster. 

St. Lawrence College, Mt. Calvary, Wis., The Tower. 

Roger Bacon High School, Cincinnati, O., The Baconian. 

St. Francis Pro-Seminary, Floyds Knobs, Ind., St. Francis 
Chronicle. 

St. Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pa., The Echo. 

Seraphie College of St. Francis, Edmonton, Canada, St?. 
Anthony Tydings. 

Seraphie College, Trois-Rivieres, Que., Canada, L’Aube. 

St. Joseph’s College, Hays, Kan., The Cadet Journal. 


To stimulate ambition it was urged that there should be an 
exchange of these publications among the various seminaries. 

In the absence of the Rev. Boniface Weckman, O.M.Cap., of 
SS. Peter and Paul’s Monastery, Cumberland, Md., his paper, 
“ Quality and Preparation of the Teachers,” was read by the Rev. 
Austin Waldvogel, O.M.Cap. In this practical paper the author 
presented the fruits of more than twenty-five years of experience 
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as teacher and rector of St. Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pa. Dis- 
cussing the paper the Friars insisted that no training can be too 
good for those who in our seminaries exercise such great influence 
either for good or bad upon their charges. Lectors especially 
should endeavor to detect the teaching ability in their pupils who 
in turn should be given an opportunity to prove their worth in 
practical teaching before being sent to the university for higher 
studies. 
The Meeting adjourned at 6.00 p. m. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Carry, Outo, July 1, 1932, 8.00 p. m. 


The first paper of the morning session was entitled, ‘“ Time 
Element (4-4-4 or 5-3-4 or 6-2-4),” by the Very Rev. Urban 
Freundt, O.F.M., Provincial of the Province of St. John the 
Baptist, Cincinnati, O. The paper was read by the Rev. Roland 
Ulmer, O.F.M. Commenting on the paper the Chairman took 
occasion to express public thanks to the Very Rev. Fr. Urban, 
who amidst the many tasks of a busy Provincial found time thus 
to contribute to the work of the Conference. Since the system 
advocated by this paper and in vogue in the Province of St. John 
the Baptist is novel and perhaps not sufficiently tried, it was to 
be expected that the Friars would manifest great interest. Is it 
not too early to admit young men to the novitiate after their fourth 
year of high school? Does this system not separate the classical 
department from the seminary and necessitate two faculties in the 
classical languages? Is it beneficial for the spiritual life? As 
these and other objections were answered by the advocates of the 
system, the objectors became more sympathetic and even deter- 
mined to investigate it further. 

A most important paper, “ The Curriculum, Major and Minor 
Subjects,” by the Rev. Anselm Leahy, O.M.Cap., was now read. 
In connection with this paper, Fr. Anselm presented a program 
of studies which had been examined and approved by the Com- 
mittee on the Curriculum. While the majority of Friars was 
satisfied with the number of periods assigned to language and 
science, some pleaded for more religion holding that it should be 
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placed on a par with other major subjects. However, it was 
stressed that since the routine in the seminary offers much prac- 
tical religion in the form of Holy Mass and Holy Communion, 
spiritual reading, special devotions, weekly conferences and above 
all in the general religious atmosphere of the school, the number 
of periods actually devoted to the study of religion need not be 
many. 

After announcing a special meeting for the members of the 
Executive Board, the President recalled to the assembled Friars 
the death of the Rev. Joseph Rhode, O.F.M., who departed this 
life on February 6, 1932, at Los Angeles, California. As Friar 
Joseph was a pioneer member of the Conference to which he had 
always given his best co-operation, his loss will be felt keenly not 
only by the Friars themselves but also by other educators of the 
country. In token of esteem for this learned Friar it was agreed 
that the members of the assembled Conference give his soul a 
special memento in the morrow’s Mass. 


The Meeting adjourned at 10.00 p. m. 


FIFTH SESSION 
Carey, Onto, July, 2, 1932, 8.00 a. m. 


The paper, “ Fostering Study,” by the Rev. Juvenal Berens, 
O.F.M., Rector of Roger Bacon High School, Cincinnati, O., was 
read by the Rev. Herbert Klosterkemper, O.F.M. In the dis- 
cussion a plea was made for training our students in the funda- 
mentals of study, especially in the power and habit of absorption. 
As knowledge is a matter of absorption, we must first teach our 
students to perceive. For this purpose good texts should be used 
and be elucidated by the living voice of the teacher. Emphasis 
should be placed on both grammatical and thought analysis. In 
the very beginning the student should be taught how to read and 
absorb. The teacher who would foster a love of study in his 
pupils will also endeavor to make his branches interesting, he will 
be prompt and orderly and well prepared for each class. Only by 
showing his own love for study may he hope to enkindle a like 
love in the hearts of his pupils. 

The Chairman now called for the next paper, “ Standards, 
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Credits and Advancement,” by the Rev. Berthold Hartung, 
O.F.M., St. Joseph’s College, Hinsdale, Ill. The discussion 
centered mostly on the passing mark in our seminaries. Should 
we exact the same standard for all branches, or should the general 
average be the determining factor? Most of the Friars seemed to 
favor setting the passing mark higher for the major branches than 
for the minor, and requiring a general average reasonably attain- 
able by the average student. 


The Meeting adjourned at 11.45 a. m. 


SIXTH SESSION 
Carry, Onto, July 2, 1932, 1.30 p. m. 


The Conference met for final business. The Chairman called 
attention to several noteworthy Franciscana published by Friars 
in the course of the year. These are: The Tertiary Ideal, by 
Fr. Josephat Kraus, O.F.M.; The Great Reform, by Fr. James 
Meyer, O.F.M.; Heart O’ the Rule, by Fr. Marion Habig, O.F.M. ; 
Pusillum, A. Vademecum of Sacerdotal Virtue, by Fr. Athanasius, 
O.F.M. All these books may be obtained from the Franciscan 
Herald Press, 1484 West 51st St., Chicago, Ill. The Chairman 
also announced the new edition of The Science of Education, 
Adapted from the German of Otto Willmann, by the Rey. Felix 
M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Litt.D., Ph.D., Archabbey Press, Latrobe, 
Pa; 

The Rev. Sebastian Erbacher, O.F.M., Editor, now spoke in 
behalf of the “ Franciscan Studies.” He appealed to all the 
Friars to search their desks for material suitable for publication, 
at the same time reminding them that exceptionally the Conference 
will publish works on Franciscanism written by non-Franciscans. 
In order to awaken new interest in the “ Studies” the Board of 
Editors was augmented by the appointment of all the members of 
the Executive Board. 

The Committee on the Franciscan Bibliographical Institute 
organized in the 1931 Meeting at Detroit, Mich., now submitted 
its report. The Committee had one private meeting in March of 
1932, in which it outlined a program for its work. The Report 
was adopted as read and Friars Hugolin Lemay, O.F.M., Valen- 
tine Schaaf, O.F.M., Edwin Auweiler, O.F.M., and Austin Wald- 
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vogel, O.M.Cap., were appointed as the permanent Committee.* 
The most important new proposal for the Conference was that 
advocated by the Rev. Fr. Dominic Meyer, O.M.Cap., who sug- 
gested the editing of a paper or magazine to be devoted to the 
spiritual advancement of the clergy. While the President praised 
the idea as fully in keeping with our purpose, he preferred that 
the Friars give it serious thought for the present and be ready 
to speak more definitely in our next Meeting. With this he called 
for the reading of the resolutions which were presented by the 
Rey. Francis Edic, O.M.C., and adopted as read. 

The final report of the Conference was made by the Rev. 
Sebastian Erbacher, O.F.M., who presented the following list 
of subjects published by the Friars during the year: 


Adelman, Urban, 0.M.Cap. 
“A Magie Moment.” St. Francis Home Journal, June, 1932. 
Aidan, Fr., 0.M.Cap. 
“ Pictorial Life of St. Francis.” St. Francis Home Journal, Feb.-July, 
1932. 
Augustine, Fr., O0.M.Cap. 
“Treland’s Imperishable Devotion to the Mass.” Father Mathew Rec- 
ord, Jan., Feb., March, 1932. 
Barraciu, Berard, 0.M.C. 
“Mission Report of Hingan, China.” Minorite, March, 1932. 
Bartos, Rayner, 0.F.M. 
Review of The Mass by Rey. Joseph Dunney. St. Anthony’s Messenger, 
March, 1932. 
Basil, Fr., 0.M.Cap. 
“Trish Saints.” Father Mathew Record, Dec., 1931-Jan., 1932. 
Baumgartner, Apollinaris, 0.M.Cap. 
“Bill Says.” Seraphic Chronicle, July, 1931-March, 1932. 
“ A Monument of Masses.” Mission Almanac, 1932. 
Catholic Journalism, Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1932. 
Review of Pastoral Companion by Anler-Bonzelet. Seraphic Chronicle, 
March, 1932. 
Review of Franciscan Almanac, 1932. Ibid. 
Review of St. Anthony of Padua by Curtayne. Ibid. 
Becker, Eugene, 0.M.Cap. 
“The Tail End of a Cyclone.” Seraphic Chronicle, Feb., 1932. 
“ Our New Chapel at Mameyes.” St. Francis Home Journal, Aug., 1931. 


Behrendt, Emmanuel, 0.F.M. 
“Our Mission Seminary.” Franciscan Herald, June, 1931. 


Bernholz, Adolph, 0.M.C. 
“ Friar Minorite’s Ready Answer.” Minorite, Aug., 1931-July, 1932. 
Bertsch, Maurice, 0.F.M. 
Review of Silver Jubilee of Lay Retreats at Techny, Ill.,” by Fathers of 
Divine Word. St. Anthony’s Messenger, May, 1932. 


1 For Report, see p. ——. 
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Blank, Floribert, 0.F.M. 
“Seminary Notes.” St. Anthony Messenger, July, 1931-June, 1932. 
Bliss, Albert, O.M.Cap. 
“ St. Francis Tertiaries.” St. Francis Home Journal, Aug., 1931. 
Blocker, Hyacinth, 0.F.M. 
“Responsory to St. Anthony.” Translation. St. Anthony Messenger, 
July, 1931. 
“First Mass.” Ibid. 
“ After-Glow.” JIbid., Aug., 1931. 
“Tears.” Ibid. 
“An Old Lady.” Tbid., Sept., 1931. 
“ A Little Child’s Prayer.” JIbid., Dec., 1931. 
“The Last Days of Father Ryan.” Jbid., Jan., 1932. 
“Station I.” Jbid., Feb., 1932. 
“Snow During the Night.” Ibid. 
“ A Saint Who Was a Soldier.” Jbid., March, 1932. 
“Station II.” Ibid., April, 1932. 
“St. Pascal Baylon.” TIbid., May, 1932. 
“Flavian Larbes, Dramatist and Poet.” Ibid. 
“Remembrance.” Jbid., 1932. 
Blockinger, Rudolph, 0.M.Cap. 
“Caritas.” Fortnightly Review, Nov., 1931. 
“Mary’s Trust.” Ibid., Dec., 1931; Jan., 1932. 
“A Debt of Honor.” St. Francis Home Journal, June, 1932. 
Bonzelet, Honoratus, 0.F.M. 
The Pastoral Companion. Third and Fourth Editions. Franciscan 
Herald Press, Chicago, 1931, 1932. 
Brady, Ignatius, 0.F.M. 
Review of Great American Foundresses by Joseph Code. St. Anthony 
Messenger, June, 1932. 
Brunner, Richard, 0.M.Cap. 
“Kumb Mela.” Mission Almanac, 1932. 
“ Christianizing the Cheyenne Indians.” Ibid. 
Burghardt, Hubert, 0.M.Cap. 
“On the Banks of the Congo.” Mission Almanac, 1932. 
Burke, Bernard, 0.M.Cap. 
“§t. Anthony of Padua.” Seraphic Chronicle, Dec., 1931. 
“ Paradise Regained.” Ibid., Jan., 1932. 
“A Capuchin Par Hacellence.” Ibid., March, 1932. 
“St. Benedict Joseph Labre.” Jbid., April, 1932. 
“St. Ivo, Priest and Tertiary.” . Ibid., May, 1932. 
Casey, Edgar, 0.F.M. 
“ Hditorials.” St. Anthony Messenger, Nov., 1931-June, 1932. 
Chavez, Angelico, 0.F.M. 
“ Brown. Shadow.” St. Anthony Messenger, July, 1931. 
“The Hiders.” Ibid. 
“Trees.” Ibid., Sept., 1931. 
* Queen of Friars Minor.” Jbid., Oct., 1931. 


“Guitars and Adobes.” (IF. Chalmers Ayers) thid: Noy., 1931-June, 
1932. 


“Sonnet.” Translated from Spanish of Calderon. Jbid., Nov., 1931. 
“ After Mass.” ‘Ibid., Nov., 1931. 
“ A Happy New Year.” JIbid., Jan., 1932. 
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“To the Father.” JIbid., Jan., 1932. 
“The Deserted Mission.” Jbid., Feb., 1932. 
“Franciscans in China.” Jbid., March, 1932. 
“Desert Dust.” Ibid. 
“ A Shooting Star.” Ibid. 
= flea iia of Valmora.” The Missionary Catechist, Aug., Sept., 
“Teodosio of Carmel.” Jbid., Oct., 1931. 
Cratz, Sigmund, 0.M.Cap. 
“Tntimacies.” St. Francis Home Journal, Aug., 1931-July, 1932. 
Curry, Aloysius, 0.M.C. 
“Mother Mine.” Minorite, May, 1932. 
Cuthbert, Fr., O.M.Cap. 
“Some Aspects of the Counter-Reformation.” Ecclesiastical Review, 
Sept., 1931. 
“ Origin of the Mendicant Orders.” Dublin Review, Oct., 1931. 
“Origin of the Third Order.” St. Francis Home Journal, Aug., 1931- 
Noy., 1932. 
“A Capuchin Chronicle.” St. Francis Home Journal, Jan., 1932. 
Dambach, Walter, 0.M.C. 
“The Hidden Life.” Minorite, July, 1932. 
Deguire, Jean-Joseph, 0.F.M. 
Articles on Japan and the Canadian Missions in Tokyo and Japan, Le’ 
Devoir, 1931, 1932. 
Derenthal, Odoric, O0.F.M. 
“The Indian’s Guardian Angel.” Franciscan Herald, May, 1932. 


Donlon, Patrick, 0.M.C. 
“Wearing of the Green.” Minorite, March, 1932. 


Doucet, Victorin, O.F.M. 
“ Descriptio Codicis 172 Bibliothecae Communalis Assisiensis.” Archi- 
vum Franciscanum Historicum, April, 1932. 


Doyle, Placid, 0.F.M. ; 
Review of Bible Study by George Johnson, Jerome Hannon and Sister 
M. Dominica. St. Anthony Messenger, Jan., 1932. 
Review of Introduction to Metaphysics by Charles C. Miltner and Daniel 
C. O’Grady. Ibid., May, 1932. 


Druehe, Clement, 0.F.M. 
“St. Anthony Indian Mission.” St. Anthony Messenger, June, 1932. 


Duerk, Hilarion, 0.F.M. 
“St, Anthony and St. Elizabeth.” Third Order Forum, Nov., 1931. 


Dukette, Jerome, 0.M.C. 
“The Message.” Minorite, Aug., 1931. 
“ St. Elizabeth and the Roses.” Ibid., Nov., 1931. 
“ Ash Wednesday.” Ibid., Feb., 1932. 


Erbacher, Sebastian, O.F.M. 

Review of Teachers’ Manual for the Workbook in Character Education 
for Use in the Sixth, Seventh and Highth Grades, by Sister M. 
Anthony, C.S.J. St, Anthony Messenger, Feb., 1932. 

Review of Workbook in Character Education for Use in the Siath Grade, 
by Sister M. Anthony, C.S.J. Ibid., Feb., 1932. 

Review of Workbook in Character Education for Use in the Seventh 
Grade, by Sister M. Anthony, C.S.J. Ibid. 
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Review of Workbook in Character Hducation for Use in the Highth 
Grade, by Sister M. Anthony, O.S.J. Ibid. 


Favorato, Emil, 0.M.C. 
“Events That Happen in China.” Minorite, Nev., 1931. 


Feldhues, Alcuin, 0.F.M. 
Review of Catherine de Gardeville, by Bertha R. Sutton. St. 
Anthony Messenger, June, 1932. 


Felix, Fr., 0.M.Cap. 
“Essays in Franciscan History.” Father Mathew Record, Jan., June, 
1932. 


Franciscan Fathers, Wisconsin. 
Odpowiedze na wasne pytanie, 1932. 
Kalandarz Franciszkanski, 1932. 
Miesiecenik Franciszkanski, 1932. 
The Paduan, 1932. 


Franciscan Fathers, Canada. 

Les Treize mardis de 8S. Antoine de Padoue. 3¢ éd. Montréal, 1931. 
64 pp., 18°. 

Les Se atte de Notre-Dame. Statuts générauw Les Trois- 
Riviéres, 1931. 34 pp., 32°. 

Almanach de 8. Francois pour 1932. Montréal. 80 pp., 8°, illustrated. 

Annuaire du Collége Séraphique [des] Trois-Riviéres, 1981-1932. No. 5. 
Montréal, 1932. 83 pp., 8°, ill. 

Collége Missionnaire des ... Franciscains [@ Sorel]. Année scolaire 
1931-82. No. 4. Sorel, 17 juin 1932. 18 pp., 8°, ill. 

Saint Anthony’s College. Franciscan Juniorate, North Edmonton, 
Alberta, 1930-1931. Edmonton. 59 pp., 8°, ill. 

L’Oecuvre de Terre Sainte [1932]. [Published annually by the Com- 
missariate of the Holy Land, at Ottawa.] 32 pp., 8°, ill. 

The Good Work of the Holy Land. [English Edition of same.1 32 pp., 
Seal: 

La Revue Franciscaine. [A monthly Publication. Montréal.] 576 pp. 
yearly, ill. i 

Franciscan Review and St. Anthony’s Record. [A monthly Publica- 
tion.1 Montréal. 384 pp. yearly, ill. 

La Témperance. [A monthly Publication.] Montréal. 384 pp. 
yearly, ill. 

Bulletin Paroissial de Notre-Dame des VII-Allégresses (Les Trois- 
Riviéres). [A monthly Publication.] 

Les Missions Franciscaines. 4°, 6 numbers yearly. Profusely ill. 
Québec. 188 pp. yearly. 

St. Anthony’s Tidings. [A monthly publication by the Seraphie Col- 
lege at Edmonton, Alta.] 16°. Bilingual (French and English). 

L’Aubre Séraphique. [A monthly Publication by the Seraphic College 
at Three Rivers.] Les Trois-Riviéres. First number issued, Jan- 
uary 1932. 

Les Cahiers Franciscains. [A quarterly Publication of our Rosemont 
Studium, Montréal.] First number issued, March 1931. 


Fuller, Marcellus, 0.M.Cap. 
“Do Animals Think?” St. Francis Home Journal, April, 1932. 
Gallagher, Denis, 0.M.C. 
“Fra Odoric’s Own Story.” Minorite, Aug.-Dec., 1931. 
“Martyrdom of Bl. Thomas of Tolentino.” Ibid., April, 1932. 
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Giles, Gabriel, 0.M.Cap. 
“The Sunrise.” St. Francis Home Journal, Sept., 1931. 
“ Sandbags of Sin.” Jbid., Nov., 1931. 
“While the Night Was in the Midst of His Course.” Jbid., Dec., 1931. 
“Whence?” Ibid., Jan., 1932. 
“ Awakening.” Ibdid., April, 1932. 
Glauber, Rufin, 0.F.M. 
“Gu-shenfu Turns Doctor.” Franciscan Herald, Feb., 1931. 
“Gu-shenfu’s ‘ Fut-Fut-Fut’.” Jbid., July, 1931. 
Gore, Alexis, 0.M.Cap. 
“A Thought.” Seraphic Chronicle, July, 1931-June, 1932. 
“The Layman and His Co-Religionists.” Seraphic Chronicle, Oct., 1931. 
“A Franciscan Queen.” (A. L. Haima) Ibid., Nov., 1931. 
(Gosselin, Noel, O.F.M.) Frere Gilles, O.F.M., Fioretti ow Petites 
Fleurs de Sainte Claire. Montréal, 1931. 
Shing An-to-ni hang-shat. Tsinan (Chine), 1931. This is a transla- 
tion of Fr. Gilles’ Little Historical Flowers of St. Anthony (Fio- 
retti de Saint Antoine), Montreal, 1920. 
Green, Victor, 0.M.Cap. 
“Lay Retreat and Lay Leadership.” St. Francis Home Journal, Aug., 
1931. 
“The Story of a Lay Retreat.” Ibid., Sept. 1931. 
* Meditation on My Calendar.” Jbid., Jan., 1932. 
“Poor St. Valentine.” Ibid., Feb., 1932. 
“ Selling the Lay Retreat.” Jbid., March, April, 1932. 
“Lay Retreat ‘Sales Resistance’.” Ibid., May, 1932. 
“Getting Young Men on Retreat.” JIbid., June, 1932, 
“Retreat ‘Sales Resistance’.” Jbid., July, 1932. 
Greiner, Wilfrid, 0.M.Cap. 
“Life on the Mission.” Seraphic Chronicle, Jan., 1932. 
“Life on the Mission.” St. Francis Home Journal, Aug., 1931-July, 
1932. 
Grosser, Clarence, 0.M.Cap. 
“ Only Half-Crucified.” Seraphic Chronicle, April, 1932. 
Grosskopf, Clementin, 0.F.M. 
“A Terrible Yet Happy Death.” Franciscan Herald, Nov., 1930. 
“ Add Famous Firsts! ” Ibid., April, 1931. 
“¢ Sunshiny China.” Jbid., Aug., 1931. 
“You With Me in China.” Jbid., Dec., 1931-Jan., 1932, 
Gummerman, Basil, 0.M.Cap. 
“The Commissary’s Letter.” Seraphic Chronicle, July, 1931-May, 1932. 
Habig, Marion, 0.F.M. 
Maggie. Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago, 1931. 
Heart o’ the Rule. Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago, 1932. 
“ Father Gabriel de la Ribourde, O.F.M., the First Martyr in Illinois.” 
Mid-America, Oct., 1930-Jan., 1931. 
“Ttems of Interest.” Third Order Forum. 
“The Third National Convention.” Ibid., Nov., 1931. 
“ Questions and Correspondence.” Ibid. 
“The Third Order and Parish Societies.” Jbid., Jan., 1932. 
« Anent Lives of St. Anthony.” Ibid., March, 1932. 
“ Pope Leo XIII and the Third Order.” Ibid., May, 1932. t 
“ Franciscan Gleanings; Fraternity Notes; Book Notes.” Franciscan 
Herald, 
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“ As a Tertiary Lives.” Jbid., Aug., 1930, to June, 1931. 

“Gabriel de la Ribourde.” Jbid., Oct., 1930. 

“Land of Martyrs.” Ibid., Nov., 1930. 

“The Franciscan Missions.” Jbid., Dec., 1930. 

* America in China.” Jbid., Jan., 1931. 

“ Historic Missions in Texas.” Jbid., Feb., 1931. 

“Blessed Odoric, World Missionary.” Ibid., April, 1931. 

“Blessed Odoric in China.” Ibid., May, 1931. 

“The Devotions to St. Anthony.” Jbid., June to Sept., 1931. 

“Why Are You Fearful?” Jbid., July, Aug., Oct., Nov., 1931, Jan., 
Feb., April, May, 1932. 

“Inter Nos.” Ibid., July to Dec., 1931. 

“ Off to China! ” Jbid., April, 1932. 

Haggenmiller, Benno, 0.M.Cap. 

“The Wonders of the Universe.” St. Francis Home Journal, Feb.-July, 

1932. 


Hamel, Nazaire, 0.F.M. 
Teate de documents pontificaux. Quebec, 1931. 


Heile, Mathias, 0.F.M. 
“The Navajo Mission in Retrospect.” St. Anthony Messenger, Jan., 
1932. 


Herman, Alfred, 0.F.M. 
“ Editorials.” St. Anthony Messenger, July-Oct., 1931. 


Hennrich, Kilian, 0.M.Cap. 
“Which Way Youth?” Commonweal, Oct. 7, 1931. 
“Youth Sanely Considered.” Jbid., Dec. 2, 1931. 
* Our Own Machinery.” Tbid., Jan. 27, 1932. 
“Child Psychology.” JIbid., April 6, 1932. 
“Vocational Guidance.” Ibid., May 18, 1932. 
“ Religion in the Curriculum.” Jbid., May 28, 1932. 
“What Shall I do?” Ibid., June 8, 19382. 
“The Best for Children.” Jbid., June 15, 1932. 
“ Child Psychology.” Jbid.; June 29, 1932. 
“ Lives in the Making.” TJbid., June 29, 1932. 
“The Excellent Becomes the Permanent.” Jbid., June 29, 1932. 
“Love and Fear.” Oatholic School Journal, Jan., 1932. 
“ Hope and Despair.” Jbid., June, 1932. 
“School Health Program.” Ibid., July, 1932. 
“ Organizing Boy Work in Dioceses.” ecclesiastical Review, May, 1932. 
“ Ravishes of Birth Control.” Fortnightly Review, Feb., 1932. 
“ Special Education.” Jbid., June, 1932. 
“ Franciscan Tertiaries.” Women’s Voice, Oct., 1931. 
“Modern Parent Education.” Jbid., March, 1932. 
“Ten Visits ” (Revised edition), Detroit, 1932. 
Conspectus of Leadership Training. New York, 1932. 
“Organizing Boy Work in Diocese or City.” ecclesiastical Review, 
May, 1932. 
“St. Anthony’s Bread.” Seraphic Chronicle, May, 1932. 
Hess, Bede, 0.M.C. 
“Rule of the Third Order Secular of St. Francis.” Minorite, Sept., 
1931. 
“Third National Third Order Convention.” Jbid., Oct., 1931. 
“St. Elizabeth of Hungary Teaches a Lesson.” Ibid., Nov., 1931. 
“Third Order Rule Comments.” Jbid., Feb.-July, 1932. 
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Hesse, Gerard, 0.M.Cap. 

“ a a Freebooters.” Seraphic Chronicle, Jan., Feb., March, 

“Tn the Land of the Lamas.” Ibid., May, 1932. 

“Om-mani-Padme-Hum.” I[bid., July, 1932. 

Hesse, Linus, 0.M.Cap. 
“Tn the Land of the Lamar.” April, 1932. 
Janssoone, Frdric, 0.F.M. 

Vie de la trés Ste Vierge Marie extraite de la ‘Cité Mystique’ de la 
vén. Mere Marie d’Agréda, avec la description des principaux 
sanctuaires de Terre-Sainte, et ornée de nombreuses gravures hors 

; texte. Québec, 1931. 

Vie de saint Antoine de Padoue. 2d Edition. Montréal, 1931. 

La Vierge Immaculée. Québec, 1932. 

Kaiser, Virgil, 0.F.M. 
Review of The Eucharistic Sacrifice, by B. V. Miller. St. Anthony Mes- 
senger, June, 1932. 
Keven, Fr., 0.M.Cap. 
“A Heroic Work of Rescue.” Father Mathew Record, Nov., 1931. 
Kirsch, Felix, 0.M.Cap. 

“Holy Week in Assisi.” Commonweal, March 23, 1932. 

“Decree of the Holy Office on Sex Instruction.” Ecclesiastical Review, 
Oct., 1931. 

“ Catholic Action.” Columbia, July, 1932. 

“ Activity of the Catholic Laity.” K. of C. News Letters, June, 1982. 

* Preparation for Catholic Marriage.” Catholic Action, July, 1932. 

Review of Wouters’ Tractatus dogmatico-moralis de virtute castitatis 
et de vitiis oppositis. Ecclesiastical Review, July, 1932. 

Review of Glogger’s The Beauties of Motherhood. Ibid. 


Kirst, Adolph, 0.F.M. 
“The Great Flood.” St. Anthony Messenger, Dec., 1931. 


Kistner, Cletus, 0.F.M. 
Review of Healy’s Catholic Teachings. St. Anthony Messenger, Oct., 
1931. 
Review of Santyana’s Two Renaissance Hducators—Alberti and Picco- 
lomini. Ibid. 
Review of Levy’s Heart Talks with Mary. Ibid., Nov., 1931. 
Review of Abbot Herwegen’s The Art Principle of the Liturgy. Ibid. 
Review of Schmid’s Prayerbook for Catholics. Ibid., Jan., 1932. 
Review of Guardini’s Sacred Signs. Ibid. 
Review of Power’s Our Lady’s Titles. Ibid., March, 1932. 
Knittles, Aelred, 0.F.M. 
Review of King’s Buried Treasures. St. Anthony Messenger, Oct., 1931. 
Review of Lord’s Murder in the Classroom. Tbid., Jan., 1932. 


Koenig, Celsus, 0.F.M. 
* Alaska? No, New Mexico.” St. Anthony Messenger, Feb., 1932. 


Krahe, Daniel, 0.M.Cap. 
The Question Box. Catholic Observer, 1931-1932. 


Krische, Otto, 0.F.M. 
Review of McAstocker’s A Friend of Mine. St. Anthony Messenger, 
May, 1932. 


Lagacé, Adalbert, 0.F.M. 
Articles in La Survivance, Edmonton, Alta. 
“ Mysteries of the Sky.” The Western Catholic, 1931-1932. 
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Lemay, O.F.M., Hugolin (F.R.S.C.). 


Bio-bibliographie du R, P. Ephrem Longpré, o.f.m. Québec, 1931. 
40 pp. 8°. 

Table coe des Récollets de Bretagne, missionnaires et auméniers 
dans VIle Royale (1713-1759). (Extr. from M.S.R.C.) Ottawa, 
1931. 20 pp. 8°. ; 

Bibliographie du R. P. Joachim-Jos. Monfette, o.f.m. Québec, 1931. 
41 pp. 8° 

Bibliographie et Iconographie du Serviteur de Dieu le R. P. Frédéric 
Janssoone [1838-1916]. Québec, 1932. 63 pp. 8° 

Bibliographie franciscaine. Inventaire des revues, livres, brochures et 
autres écrits publiés par les Framciscains due Canada. Premier 
supplément jusqu’en 19381. Québec, 1932. 214 pp. 8°. 

Notes bibliographiques pour servir & Vhistoire des Récollets du Canada. 
I. Les écrits imprimés laissés par les Récollets. Montréal, 1932. 
51 pp 8°. 

Notes bibliographiques. ... II. Le Pére Nicolas Viel. Québec-Mon- 
tréal, 1932. xxviii-38 pp. 8°. 1 map and 6 ill. 

Notes bibliographiques. ... III. Le Serviteur de Dieu Frére Didace 
Pelletier. Québec, 1932. 23 pp. 8°. 

I. Les deux plus anciens livres antoniens usités au Canada Frangais. 
II. Bibliographie antonienne de la Province de Québec. Suppleé- 
ment pour 1910-1931, Montréal, 1932. 35 pp. 8° 2 facsim. 

Bibliographie du Tiers-Ordre séculier de S. Francois au Canada (Prov- 
ince de Québec). Supplément pour les années 1921 a1931. Mon- 
tréal, 1932. 46 pp. 8°. 

Bibliographie du R. P. Hugolin, o.f.m. Montréal, 1932. 50 pp. 8°. 


Lenhart, John, O0.M.Cap. 


Leon, 


“A Modern Capuchin Bishop—Armand De Charbonnel.” Seraphic 
Chronicle, Oct., 1931. 

“Tertiaries and America.” Ibid., Nov., 1931. 

“Where are the Remains of Christopher Columbus?” Ibid., Dec., 1931. 

“ Pre-Reformation German Bible of 1483, in Capuchin Library at 
Marathon, Wis.” Jbid., Jan., 1932. 

“Veronica Barone, a Saintly Tertiary.” Ibid., March, 19382. 

“Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Novelist and Tertiary.” Ibid., April, 1932. 

“ Allesandro Volta, Scientist and Tertiary.” JIbid., May, 1932. 

“Ven. Anthony Cheorier, Priest and Tertiary.” Ibid., July, 1932. 

“ George Elliot Rankin, Writer and Tertiary.” Jbid., June, 1932. 

* Alleged Catholic Sources of Declaration of Independence.” Fort- 
nightly Review, Dee., 1931. 

“Ts the American Declaration of Independence Drawn from Catholic 
Sources?” Jbid., April, 1932. 

“The Latin Bible, the Favorite of Educated Protestants.” Jbid., July, 
1932. 


Luis, 0.M.C. 
“The Assumption.” Minorite, Aug., 1931. 


Loebach, Gregory, 0.M.Cap. 


“Utuado’s Message.” St. Francis Home Journal, Sept., 1931-July, 
1932. 


Logsdon, Terence, 0.M.C. 


“Stations of the Cross.” Minorite, March, 1932. 
“The Call of Love.” Ibid. 
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Longpré, Ephrem, 0.F.M. 
“Psycologie scotiste et psycologie moderne. tudes Franciscaines, 
1932, nn. mars-avril, 143-175. 
“Gauthier de Bruges, o.m. Notice biographique et bibliographique de 
ce fameux maitre franciscain.” Institut Médiéval d@’Ottawa: Pre- 
miére moisson. Ottawa, 1932.. 
“Saint Augustin et la pensée augustinienne.” La France Franciscaine, 
Paris, 1932, nn. janvier-mars, 5-76, 
“Bulletin sur l’Ecole Franciscaine.” Revue des questions actuelles, 
Paris, 1931, pp. 385-395, 400-410. 
“The Psychology of Duns Scotus and its Modernity.” The Franciscan 
Educational Conference, Vol. XIII, 1931, pp. 19 ff. 
Lutomski, Reginald, 0.F.M. 
“Yes and No and Sometimes Perhaps.” St. Anthony Messenger, July, 
1931-June, 1932. 
Malo, Adrien, 0.F.M. 
Convictions. Montreal, 1932. Pp. 167. 
Manning, Paul, 0.F.M. 
“Tent-Builders.” St. Anthony Messenger, Sept., 1931. 
“Country Musings.” Ibid, 
* Life and the Cross.” Ibid. 
“The Master’s Command.” JIbid., Oct., 1931. 
“A Prayer.” Translated. Ibid. 
Manny, Egbert, 0.M.C. 
“St. Elizabeth’s Roses.” Minorite, Nov., 1931. 
Mazzieri, Francis, 0.M.C. 
“My First Missionary Experiences in Africa.” Minorite, Aug., 1931. 
“What I Have Seen and Heard on My Way to Africa’s Hinterland.” 
Ibid., Sept., 1931. 
* All Things to All Men.” Jbid., April, 1932. 
McCarthy, Terence, 0.F.M. 
“Who Plays the Play?” St. Anthony Messenger, Aug., 1931. 
Review of Unto God by the Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Ibid., Sept., 1931. 
McCormick, Ignatius, 0.M.Cap. 
“St. Francis and Dante.” Seraphic Chronicle, July, 1931. 
* A Cowled Imaum.” Jbid., Nov., 1931. 


Meloche, Amé, O.F.M. 
Cantiques a Saint Antoine de Padoue, Montréal, 1931. 
Mescher, Marcellin, 0.F.M. 
“ Weddings in China.” Franciscan Herald, Oct., 1930. 
“Waen-Yoer.” Ibid., March, 1931. 


Meyer, Carol, 0.F.M. 
Review of Sister M. Joseph’s Old World Foundations of the United 
States. St. Anthony Messenger, May, 1932. 
Meyer, Fulgence, 0.F.M. 
“A Thought for the Month.” St. Anthony Messenger, July, 1931-June, 
1932. 
“The Tertiary Den.” Ibid., July, 1931-June, 19382. 
Meyer, James, 0.F.M. 
Rome Hath Spoken, Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago, 1932. 
“ Editorials.” Third Order Forum. 
“ Questions and Correspondence.” Ibid, 
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“The Tertiary Priest.” Jbid., except Sept., 1931, and Jan., 1932. 
“The Tertiary Ideal.” Jbid., Jan., March, May, 1932. 
“Tertiary Action.” Ibid. 
“Inter Nos.” Franciscan Herald, except July to Dec., 1931. 
* Book Notes.” Ibid. 
Middendorf, Francis, 0.F.M. 
Introduction to Mission Life. The Franciscan Press, Wuchang, China, 
1929. 
“A Roundabout Journey.” Franciscan Herald, Sept., 1931. 
Middendorf, Roger, 0.F.M. 
Annals of the Province of the Sacred Heart. Teutopolis, 1931, 1932. 
Monfette, Joachim Jos., 0.F.M. 
Hypotheque sur le Paradis . . . pour Riches et Pauvres. Quebec, 1932. 
Morley, Hugh, 0.M.Cap. 
“Gugliemo Cardinal Massaja.” Seraphic Chronicle, Oct., 1931. 
“Pere Ambroise de Preuilly.” Ibid., Nov., 1931. 
Murray, Edmund, 0.F.M. 
Review of Irenaeus Schoenherr’s, O.F.M., The Spirit of the First Fri- 
day. St. Anthony Messenger, Oct., 1931. 
Review of Cabrol’s The Mass. Ibid. 
Review of Adam’s Christ Our Brother. Ibid., Nov., 1931. 
Muszelewicz, Paul, 0.F.M. 
“Religion Among the Early Ottawas.” Franciscan Herald, March, 
1931. 
Neufeld, Andrew, 0.M.Cap. 
“ Modern Paganism.” Seraphic Chronicle, March, 1932. 
“Paganism and Religion.” Jbid., April, 1932. 
“Paganism and Morals.” Ibid., May, 1932. 
Conrad of Parzham. Translation. Detroit, 1932. 
Niedhammer, Damien, 0.M.Cap. 
“ St. Elizabeth, the Story of a Star.” Seraphic Chronicle, July, 1932. 
Nunlist, Ronald, 0.F.M. 
Review of Hartney’s Blue Lady. St. Anthony Messenger, June, 1932. 
Oblasser, Bonaventure, 0.F.M. 
“Toribio Aragaon.” Franciscan Herald, Dec., 1930. 
O’Brien, Walter, O.M.Cap. 
* Blessed Felix of Nicosia.” Seraphic Chronicle, June, 1932. 
O’Mahony, James, 0.M.Cap. 
“The Social Aspect of Prayer.” Father Mathew Record, Sept., 1931. 
“The Bread of Life.” Jbid., Oct., 1931. 
“The Mystery of Faith.” Ibid. 
“The Mystery of Love.” Jbid., Dec., 1931. 
“One with Life.” Jbid., Feb., 1932. 
* Holiness.” Jbid., April, 1932. 
“ Christ’s Co-Victims.”  Jbid., May, 1932. 
“ Joy of Life.” IJbid., June, 1932. 
O’Neill, Albert, O.F.M. 
“De Necessitate Incarnationis.” Antonianum, Roma, April, 1932. 
Palermo, Anthony, 0.M.C. 
“Opium in China.” Minorite, Dec., 1931. 
Palys, Oderic, 0.M.C. 
“Ttaly’s Little Flower.” Minorite, March, 1932. 
Pascal, Fr., 0.M.Cap. 
“St. Francis and the Modern World.” Father Mathew Record, Sept., 
1932, 
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Permuti, Bernardine, 0.M.C. 
“Mortal Remains of the Very Rev. John Soggiu, O.M.C. Minorite, 
Oct., 1931. 
“Spring Zephyr.” Tbid., July, 1932. 
Pimple, Alfred, 0.F.M. 
Review of Sister Marie Paula’s God’s Mother and Ours. St. Anthony 
Messenger, June, 1932. 
Pinger, Ambrose, 0.F.M. 
“Changtien to Changtien.” Franciscan Herald, Aug., Sept., 1930. 
Plassmann, Thomas, 0.F.M. 
9 oc opie the Priesthood by the Door.” Jeclesiastical Review, May, 
32. 
Polucci, Aloysius, 0.M.C. 
“From Shanghai to Hingan.” Minorite, June, 1932. 
Poppy, Maximus, 0.F.M. 
“A Reception Address.” Third Order Forum, Jan., 1932. 
“A Profession Address.” Ibid., March, 1932. 
Reick, Damien, 0.M.Cap. 
“More About the Clothing Problem.” St. Francis Home Journal, Feb., 
1932. 
“ Another View of Puerto Rican Life.” Ibid., May, 1932. 
Rothan, Bennet, 0.F.M. 
Review of Reiner’s Mass Prayers and Hymns for Congregational Use. 
St. Anthony Messenger, April, 1932. 
Rousseau, Eugene, 0.F.M. 
Review of Herbst’s Vocation Letters. St. Anthony Messenger, Feb., 
1932. 
Rudolph, Fr, 0.M.Cap. 
“Kitchen Thieves.” Father Mathew Record, Oct., 1931. 
Rutherford, Ildephonse, 0.F.M. 
“My First Christmas in China.” Franciscan Herald, Dec., 1930, Jan., 
1931. 
“ Unraveling a Chinese Puzzle.” Ibid., May, 1931. 
“TLet’s Go Shopping.” Jbid., Oct., 1931. 
“Shopping in China.” Ibid., Nov., 1931. 
“Tn the Robbers’ Camp.” Jbid., March, 1932. 
“The Victrola and the Cursing Virgin.” Jbid., May, 1932. 
Schaaf, Valentine, 0.F.M. 
“ Adhuc de Mi«tis Reservationibus. Reply to Fr. Vitali’s objections.” 
Ecclesiastical Review, July, 1931.. 
“ Recent Canon Law Study.” (Book Reviews.) Op. cit., Aug., 1931. 
“Lawful Assistance at Marriage.” Op. cit., Sept., 1931. 
“ Competence of Ordinary in a Case Under Canon 1990.” Op. cit., Sept., 
1931. 
“ Catholic Witnessing a Non-Catholic Marriage.” Op. cit., Sept., 1931. 
“Recent Rescript on Appointment of Irremovable Pastors.” Op. cit., 
Oct., 1931. 
“ Disparity of Cult in the Oriental Churches.” Op. cit., Oct., 1931. 
“One Work by Grotius Removed from Index.” Op, cit., Oct., 1931. 
“ Sufficient Intention for Valid Marriage.” Op. cit., Oct., 1931. 
“ Careless Catholic as Sponsor at Baptism.” Op. cit., Oct., 1931. 
“ Bequests for Masses” (Note). Op. cit., Nov., 1931. 
“Tg Chaplain’s Permission to Hear Confessions of Patients Necessary? ” 
Op. cit., Nov., 1931. ‘ 
“Short Formula at Baptism of Converts.” Op. cit., Nov., 1931. 
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“ An Exemption from the Canonical Form of Marriage—a further dec- 
laration regarding Canon 1099.” Op. cit., Dec., 1931. 
“A New Declaration Regarding the ‘Grave Incommodum’ in Canon 
1098.” Op. cit., Dec., 1931. 
“Use of Vernacular in Obsequies.” Op. cit., Jan., 1932. 
“Short Formula at Baptism of Adults.” Op. cit., Jan., 1932. 
“ Approval of Translation of Indulgenced Prayers.” Op. cit., Jan., 1932. 
“Faculty to Dispense from Fast and Abstinence on Civil Holidays in 
the United States.” Op. cit., Jan., 1932. 
“Excessive Number of Mass Intentions.” Op. cit., Feb., 1932. 
“A Question Regarding Dispensation from Fast and Abstinence on 
Civil Holidays.” Op. cit., Feb., 1932. 
“Burial of Non-Catholic Members of Family in Catholic Cemetery.” 
Op. cit., Feb., 1932. 
“Prayers for Pope’s Intention for Gaining Plenary Indulgence.” Op. 
cit., Feb., 1932. 
“The New Indulgence for the Way of the Cross.” Op. cit., March, 1932. 
“Utrum Locorum ordinariit Valeant Suspendere Privilegium Regularium 
‘Absolvendi a Casibus Papalibus Ordinariis Reservatis’ Per Acci- 
dens et Via Haceptionis. Reply to Fr. Vitali’s Renewed Objections.” 
Op. cit., March, 1932. 
“ Blessed Sacrament Reserved in School.” Op. cit., March, 1932. 
“ Convalidating Marriage Contracted after Simulated Confession.” Op. 
cit., March, 1932. 
“In How Far Does the Recent Decree Regarding the Cautiones Apply 
to the United States?” Op. cit., April, 1932. 
“Pastor’s Power to Dispense from Fast and Abstinence.” Op. cit., 
April, 1932. 
“ Dispensation from Interpellations.” Op. cit., May, 1932. 
“Nuptial Blessing Separated from Marriage.” Op. cit., May, 1932. 
“ Copyrighted Music at Liturgical Functions.” Op. cit., June, 1932. 
* Abstinence While Traveling.” Op. cit., June, 1932. 
“ Collections: To Whom do They Belong?” Op. cit., June, 1932. 
“ Mechanical Counters and the Seal of Confession.” Op. cit., June, 1932. 
“Who Makes the Investigations Before Marriage?” Op. cit., June, 
1932. 
“ Socials in Basement of Church.” Op. cit., June, 1932. 
“ First Communion After Breaking Fast.” Op. cit., June, 1932. 
“The Divine Office” (Mental Recitation). The Provincial Chronicle of 
St. John the Baptist Province, April, 1932. 
“Mixed Marriage Decree Explained.” St. Anthony Messenger, April, 
1932. 
Schilling, Dorotheus, 0.F.M. 
“St. Anthony of Lisbon.” Franciscan Herald, Sept., 1931. 
Schmidt, Camillus, 0.M.Cap. 
“Starting Out.” St. Francis Home Journal, Sept., 1931. 
“Wonder if You Can.” Jbid., Oct., 1931. 
“Christmas and Puerto Rico.” Jbid., Dec., 1931. 
“Fragile, Handle with Care.” Jbid., Jan., 1932. 
“Puerto Rico Musings.” Jbid., April, 1932. 
Schneider, Sigfrid, 0.F.M. ; 
“The Franciscan World Apostolate.” St. Anthony Messenger, July, 
1931-March, 1932. 
Senn, Albert, 0.F.M. 
Review of Sister Marie Cecile’s, C.S.C., Art Forms in Sacred Music. 
St, Anthony Messenger, Feb,, 1932, 
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Shearer, Donald, 0.M.Cap. 
“Question Box.” St. Francis Home Journal, July, 1931-June, 1932. 
Siwik, Marion, 0.F.M. 
Jesus Live in Me. Prayerbook. 
Nowenna do Opatrznosci Bozej. 
Staab, Giles, O.M.Cap. 
“Christmas Night.” St. Francis Home Journal, Dec., 1931. 
“Epiphany.” Ibid., Jan., 1932. 
“Lost in the Temple.” Ibid. 
“Loneliness.” Jbid., Feb., 1932. 
“My House Is the House of Prayer.” Jbid., March, 1932. 
Steck, Francis Borgia, 0.F.M. 
“A Tribute to the Apostle of Wisconsin, Father Claude Allouez.” Fort- 
nightly Review, Nov., 1931. 
“The Life of a Pioneer Bishop.” Jbid., Dec., 1931. 
“ Religious Liberty in America.” Jbid., Jan., 1932. 
“The Texas K. of C. History Project.” Jbid., March, 1932. 
Strub, Giles, 0.F.M. 
“The City of St. Francis Welcomes Its Own.” Franciscan Herald, Oct., 
1931. 
“The Tertiary Priest.” Third Order Forum, Sept., 1931, Jan., 1932. 
Trischler, Edmund, 0.M.Cap. 
“General Sentiment.” St. Francis Home Journal, April, 1932. 
Trudel, Paul-Eugene, 0.F.M. 
Letters from Jerusalem and articles on Holy Land in La Presse and 
I’ Action Catholique, Canadian daily newspapers, 1931 and 1932. 
Vitali, Ivo., 0.F.M. 
“ Absolution from Papal Reservation Reserved by Ordinaries.” Hecle- 
siastical Review, March, 1932. 
Vogel, Claude, 0.M.Cap. 
“The Passing of Father Aloysius, O.M.Cap.” A Character Sketch. St. 
Francis Home Journal, Jan., 1932. 
Review of Scudder’s The Franciscan Adventure. Catholic Historical 
Review, July, 1932. 
Review of Fr. Cuthbert’s The Capuchins. Speculum, Jan., 1932. 
Editor of Psychology and the Franciscan School. Bruce, 1932. 
Wiest, Brendan, 0.M.Cap. 
“Simplicity.” St. Francis Home Journal, June, 1932. 
Wilken, Robert, 0.F.M. 
Review of Kremer’s Hlectrons of Inspirations. St. Anthony Messenger, 
June, 1932. 
Woywod, Stanislaus, 0.F.M. 
“ Answers to Questions—Canon Law.” The Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review, Vol. XXXII. 
Wuenschel, Ludger, 0.M.Cap. 
“ Confiteor.” St. Francis Home Journal, Feb., 1932. 
“ Bethlehem and Calvary.” Jbid., March, 1932. 


Xavier, Fr., O.M.Cap. 
“ A Saint’s View of Holy Mass.” Father Mathew Record, Nov., 1931. 


Zawart, Anscar, 0.M.Cap. 
“ An Historian’s Notes and Novelties.” St. Francis Home Journal, May, 


1932. 
“St, Anthony, Ark of Both Testaments.” Ibid., June, 1932. 
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Zenaty, Roger, O0.F.M. 
Review of Lord’s The Call of Christ. St. Anthony Messenger, May, 
1932. 


Ziegler, Michael, 0.F.M. 
eview of Holmes’ Palestine, Today and Tomorrow. St. Anthony Mes- 
senger, April, 1932. 

The question of a subject for next year’s Meeting now came to 
the fore. Shall it be codrdination, textbooks, methods of teaching, 
religion course, spiritual director, liturgy, American Franciscan 
Church history? All of these and other subjects were suggested 
but the Conference settled on nothing except that the subject for 
at least another year should pertain to the seraphic seminary. 

The final business of the Meeting was the election of officers for 
the ensuing year. After nomination from the floor the following 
officers were elected by ballot: 


President, Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., Allegany, N. Y. 
Vice-President, Fr. Francis Edic, O.M.C., Staten Island, N. Y. 
Secretary, Fr. Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap., Washington, D. C. 
Editor, Fr. Sebastian Erbacher, O.F.M., Detroit, Mich. 


The following Friars were chosen as members of the Executive 
Board of the Conference: Province of the Sacred Heart, Fr. 
Gerard Schmalz, O.F.M.; Province of Santa Barbara, Very Rev. 
Turibius Deaver, O.F.M.; Province of the Assumption of the 
B.M.V., Fr. Casimir Stec, O.F.M.; Canadian Province of St. 
Joseph, Fr. Hugolin Lemay, O.F.M.; Province of St. Anthony 
of Padua, Fr. Giles Kaczmarek, O.M.C.; Province of Our Lady 
of Consolation, Fr. Paul Vollrath, O.M.C.; Province of St. Pat- 
rick, Fr. Brendan O’Callaghan, O.M.Cap.; Province of St. Louis, 
Fr. Fortunatus Fortin, O.M.Cap.; Province of St. Lawrence of 
Brindisi, Fr. Alfred Barry, O.M.Cap.; Province of St. Joseph, 
Fr. Theodosius Foley, O.M.Cap.; Province of the Immaculate 
Conception (England), Fr. Daniel Luits, O.M.C.; Province of 
St. Francis, Fr. Timothy Leary, O.F.M.; Province of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Fr. Aloysius Costa, O.F.M. 

With an expression of deepest gratitude to the Conventual 
Friars of the Province of Our Lady of Consolation for their truly 
Franciscan hospitality, the Rev. President brought the Thirteenth 
Annual Meeting to a close. 


Fr. Cravpe L. Voge, O.M.Cap., Secretary. 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


SERAPHIC SEMINARIES 


An Histrorican Survey or Humanistic Srupires InN THE 
FRaNoIscAN OrpDER 


Eprtor’s Note: The following is an abstract of a paper by the Rev. 
Michael Bihl, O.F.M., of the faculty of historical research, St. Bonaventure’s 
College, Quaracchi, Italy. The paper, which will appear in full in a forth- 
coming issue of “ Franciscan Studies,” contains a wealth of heretofore unpub- 
lished sources and will prove a most valuable aid to students of Franciscana. 


ERAPHIC seminaries in the present acceptance of the term, 

1 e., extra-conventual seminaries in which candidates for the 
novitiate in the Fransican Order receive their humanistic 
training, date from the year 1869. Previous to this date it is 
impossible to trace a general method of providing for these studies. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 


Origin of the turies statutes governing the matter were 
Present Seraphic drawn up in various provinces, but before the 
Seminary above-mentioned date there seems to have been 


no thought of special schools for candidates 
of the Order. 

While the paper does not treat of the pueri oblate of the Mid- 
dle Ages, nor of the higher studies in philosophy and theology, a 
brief resumé of the statutes of the Order covering these fields is 
given in order to show the development of studies in the Order 
resulting in the establishment of preparatory seminaries. 

The earlier statutes of the Order show that the authorities were 
not in favor of puert oblatv being trained in the convents, and the 
strict interpretation of these statutes most probably hindered the 
earlier establishment of seraphic colleges. From time to time, 
however, various provinces, and in some instances, the highest 
authorities of the Order, prescribed the qualifications to be 
demanded in those who sought admission to the Order; in which 
cases mention is always made of studies. 

Whether the school founded by John of Monte Corvino in 
Peking, which he describes in a report dated January 8, 1305, may 

c 
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be called a seraphic seminary remains doubtful, since he nowhere 
indicates that he considered the forty Chinese boys enrolled there 
as candidates of the Order. 

As late as 1552, the earlier prohibition of receiving boys into 
the convent for the purpose of instructing them was renewed. The 
decrees of Trent on clerical studies and the establishment of minor 
and major seminaries were intended for the diocesan clergy but 
were not without effect on religious. Hence from that time on 
we find frequent references in the definitions of provincial chap- 
ters to humanistic studies in the Order. The houses of the Order 
in which studies were pursued were called seminaries, but they 
were in no sense seraphic seminaries in the present meaning since 
it is always expressly stated that such seminaries are for clerict 
neo-professt. 

Various General Chapters of the Order lay down regulations 
regarding admission to the novititate and insist that the candi- 
dates must be grammatica sufficienter tmbutt . . . competenter 

litteratr . . . que saltem linguam Latinam intelli- 
Legislation gant”; but an exact standard for judging such 
of General knowledge is not given and a different standard was 
Chapters often applied in different localities and no doubt also 

in the case of different individuals in the same places. 
Hence it is not surprising that the deficiency was recognized only 
after profession and had to be supplied, often by lay teachers, in 
the seminarium claricorum. 

The Chapter of Toledo, 1633, forbade the Cismontane Fran‘ 
ciscans to receive novices nest perfecte linguam Latinam assecutt 
fuermt and prescribed the establishment of three colleges for the 
teaching of the litterae hwmaniores for the jwvenes admittendi ad 
religuonem. These colleges were to be located in the southern, 
central and northern parts of Italy. But the Thirty Years’ War 
and the pestilence prevented the carrying out of these plans. 

A decree of the Sacred Congregation, May 16, 1675, addressed 
to all religious in Italy and the adjacent islands, forbade under 
penalties the admission of boys into monasteries before they were 

ready to enter the novitiate. No mention is made 
Decree of in the decree of a separate institution for such 
the Sacred postulants. This decree was followed by several 
Congregation regulations of the General dealing with the same 
matter and expressly forbidding seculars of what- 
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ever age and purpose to attend the seminaries conducted in monas- 
teries for the neo-professi. 

In 1793 the Provincial of the Discalciati ordained that candi- 
dates for the clericate (educandi) should be received in the con- 
vents of Galatone and Castellana and that if the number war- 
ranted other convents would be assigned for this purpose. But 
from the regulations he made at the time it is evident that his 
plan was not the establishment of distinctly seraphic colleges. 
Moreover, the French Revolution and other circumstances of the 
times prevented the further development of this movement. 

In 1855 Venantius of Celano, General of the Order, issued an 
encyclical dealing with studies in which he prescribed a complete 
revision of all the courses, laying special stress on humanities. 
But again no mention was made of any provision for studies pre- 
vious to admission to the novitiate. 

Anti-religious activities following upon numerous wars and 
revolutions from 1848 to 1873 interfered seriously with the 
growth of the Order and the liberal Zeitgeist rendered vocations 

still scarcer. To offset this difficulty Father 
Credit to Friar Andrew Bindi, Master of Novices at La Verna, 
Andrew Bindi conceived the idea of separate schools in which 

fit candidates for the Order could be trained 
while being guarded from the temptations which might endanger 
their vocation if they were obliged to seek their preliminary train- 
ing in secular schools. When Bernardino a Portu Romantino was 
named General in 1869, a friend of Father Andrew was chosen 
to be his secretary. This friend, Ermenegildo de Chitignano, 
made known to the General the idea of Father Andrew and the 
General immediately approved the plan and appointed Father 
Andrew to carry it out. Father Andrew rented five rooms in the 
house of a coppersmith near Prato and on July 14, 1869, opened 
the first seraphic seminary with three students. 

It is true that Friars in other countries and particularly in the 
United States had established colleges before this date. And 
although many students of these colleges were received into the 
novitiate upon completion of their studies, these schools were not 
intended solely for candidates of the Order and were open to any 
youths desiring a course in humanities. 

The other provinces of the Order very soon adopted the plan 
approved by the General in 1869 and either built seminaries or 
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devoted monasteries to the exclusive training of candidates for 
the Order. <A brief history of the more important seraphic col- 
leges is contained in the paper. 


Friars Conventuat. The history of studies in the Order of 
Minors Conventual runs parallel with that of the other branches 
of the Order. The Constitutions of Urban VIII, 1628, which 

were directive for the Minors Conventual for 
Friars almost two hundred years, were revised in 1823 
Conventual under Pius VII. In this revision, the title which 
and Studies deals with studies prescribes the establishment of 

schools for the training of candidates for the Order. 
It is difficult to determine with historical exactness whether the 
plans of the far-seeing General De Bonis were actually carried 
out, but it appears that several of the larger convents (and it was 
the idea of De Bonis to have the educandi live in a part of the 
convent) actually became training schools for candidates. 

In the provincial chapter held at Speier, 1608, it was decided 
to set aside the convent at Maihingen as a seminary for the train- 
ing of twelve boys not under fourteen years of age who wished to 
become members of the Minors Conventual. Special regulations 
regarding their study and discipline were drawn up. But neither 
Tschamser nor Eubel give any indication as to whether this deci- 
sion of the chapter was carried out, beyond saying that each con- 
vent was supposed to provide for its own growth by means of this 
school. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Minorite 
Province of southern Germany conducted several Gymnasia. The 
one at Villingen in which the Minorites taught had a reputation 
as a seat of learning. After 1880 the Conventuals had seraphic 
colleges in almost every province. In some cases one college 
served several provinces. 

Tue Capucuins. The historian of the seraphic seminary of 
the Tuscan Capuchin Province traces the origin of such schools 
to Father Andrew Bindi. In 1871 the Tuscan 
province opened a seraphic seminary in the 
monastery of Modiglana and in 1884 the stu- 
dents were separated from the community. In 
1931 the fifty-four provinces and two commissariates of the Capu- 
chin Order had ninety-six seraphic seminaries with 4710 students. 


Capuchins and 
the Seraphic 
Seminary 


W HAT IS SERAPHIC TRAINING? 
Fr. Dominic Meyer, O.M.Cap., 8.T.D. 


Seraphic training can be defined as the preparation of candi- 
dates for the priesthood in the Franciscan Order. In this general 
sense it embraces the extensive process of education in the seraphic 
seminary, the novitiate and the schools of philosophy and theology. 
In this paper, however, we shall center our attention on the forma- 
tion of the students in the seraphic seminaries. 

The purpose of the seraphic seminaries is to give our students 
that fundamental training which is presupposed and prerequired 
for the novitiate and the courses of philosophy and theology. 

May we speak of a specific seraphic training? Yes. Fr. 
Venantius of Lisle-en-Rigault, our late Minister General, says in 
his letter on the Seraphic Schools:* ‘‘ Education being a prepa- 

ration for life with its manifold needs, must be 
Seraphic adapted to the calling of the individual, and be varied 
Training according to careers, employments, and professions.” 

This is the reason for our seraphic seminaries. The 
training of our candidates for the priesthood, considered apart 
from the religious calling, differs little from that of any other 
preparatory seminary. ‘Their preparation for the religious life 
is, in many respects, similar to the training of other religious 
communities. But our students are to become Franciscans, and 
here lies the difference. From the very beginning they should be 
introduced into the seraphic spirit. This should make itself felt 
in their entire preparation for the priesthood, religious life, and 
the Franciscan vocation. Our seraphic seminaries, therefore, in 
imparting seraphic training, are to prepare the students for their 
work as future priests, religious and Franciscans. 

The training of our students for the priesthood will, therefore, 
include everything concerning studies and spiritual development 
which is expected of any well-ordered preparatory seminary. It 
should be our aim to attain so high a standard of studies that our 


1“itterae Ciculares Revmi. P. Venantii a Lisle-A-Rigault De Scholis 
Seraphicis,” Annalecta O. M. Cap., XXXIV (1918), 113, (Hnglish translation 
made and printed in England.) 
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seraphic seminaries can compete with the best 
Training for institutions of the kind in the country. This is 
the Priesthood the wish of the Church and of our superiors. The 

training in virtue and piety must also have the 
priesthood in view. First, we must make the students good Chris- 
tians and then test their call for the Franciscan life. There will 
always be some boys who will not join the Order either for lack 
of talents or because they do not wish to make the sacrifice. But 
they must all be better Christians for having been in our seminary. 
These will later on be our friends and benefactors, and we shall 
have contributed to make them good Catholics and citizens.” Since 
a number of other papers will treat of studies and of spiritual 
training, this will suffice regarding the training for the priesthood, 
as such. 

The training, then, for the religious life that can be outlined 
for the seraphic seminary, is that development of mind, heart 
and soul, which prepares the students for a profitable novitiate. 

The novitiate is the initiation into the Fran- 
Training for the ciscan life and is a preparation for the pro- 
Religious State nouncing of the vows. But if all is left to 

this one year of probation, the task will be 
quite difficult. What can the seraphic seminary do to dispose 
the students for a fruitful novitiate? The students should become 
acquainted to some extent with the life they are to profess, the 
obligations they are to assume, particularly the holy vows. They 
should also be trained in such virtues which will facilitate the 
acquiring of the religious spirit. Faults unbecoming a religious 
and which are incompatible with our ideal, must be overcome. 

Furthermore, the students should get some idea of our life 
before they take upon themselves the actual obligations. If they 
ask about our life they should be told as much as prudence will 

permit. They have a right to know some- 
Give Them Some thing of our life even at this early stage. Do 
Idea of the not put them off by telling them to wait for 
Religious Life the novitiate. They need not be told every- 
thing. But they should know of the sacrifices 
and difficulties connected with our life. We must not conceal 


*Cfr. Fr. Bernardo da Andermatt, Min. Gen. O.M.Cap., “Istruzione per 
la direzione delle Scuole Serafiche,” Annalecta O. M.Cap., IX (1893), 107 ff. 
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from them what is hard, under the plea that they will shrink from 
making the sacrifice. I believe our American boys possess as much 
chivalry and romance as the boys of any other nation. This 
chivalry prudently aroused can be led to an enthusiastic embrace 
of the Franciscan Ideal. However, two extremes must be avoided: 
exaggeration of the difficulties, lest any be really deterred from 
entering the Order, and minimizing that which is hard. This 
latter would be unfair, and would savor of proselitizing. If the 
boys are prepared psychologically, there will be few illusions to 
dispel in the noviatiate. But we must not only tell them of the 
difficulties. We must also strive to awaken a real enthusiasm for 
our life. To this end we should tell them of the advantages of 
community life, of the spiritual benefits, the splendid opportuni- 
ties in various lines of work for the salvation of souls. We must 
give them an ideal—but a correct one. If they come to the thres- 
hold of the novitiate prepared to make sacrifices, to work and pray, 
and if they are enthusiastic for the Franciscan life, they will be 
in the best disposition to accept the actualities of religious life. 
It is evident that the students should be exercised in all those 
virtues that are necessary for the upbuilding of a christian and 
priestly character. But special care should be taken to develop 
those virtues which will help them to be- 
Training in Virtues come good religious. The holy vows, the 
Necessary for essence of the religious life, are truly meri- 
Taking Vows torious only if founded on the respective 
virtue. Mere external observance is not 
worthy of a religious striving after perfection. The germ of these 
virtues can be put into the hearts of the prospective candidates, al- 
ready in the seraphic seminary. But the ideal of our students 
must be not only the detachment, the chastity or the obedience of 
the ordinary Christian, for their aim should be higher. They 
should look to their future vocation. This will make the virtue 
appear not only more imperative, but will also raise it to a higher 
plane. However, by training in virtues peculiar to the religious 
state, we do not mean that our students be introduced to practices 
proper only to religious. This would be imprudent. They must 
not be treated as novices, otherwise the novitiate itself would loose 
its effectiveness. * 


3 Ofr, Fr. Bernardo da Andermatt, op. cit. 
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Let us briefly consider each of the vows, to see how the seraphic 
seminary can foster the respective virtue, in preparation for the 
novitiate. 

Holy poverty, the cornerstone of the Franciscan Order, should be 
brought very early to the attention of the students. While we may 
not demand what is required of religious only, nevertheless, we 

should endeavor to instill into them the spirit of poverty. 
Poverty We may begin to exercise them in this virtue by sug- 

gesting simplicity in the things they use, or the removal 
of superfluous things, such as gold rings, expensive stickpins, ete. 
The lesson brought home by such a suggestion is worth more than 
the actual giving up of the object. Even though the boy may still be 
attached to such superfluous things, the words and example of the 
Friar will nevertheless begin to work on his mind. It may be a 
seed that will bring forth fruits of real Franciscan detachment. 

The training in obedience is of special importance nowadays. 
It is the most important of the vows. With it religious Orders 
flourish, without it they perish. There is something of the rebel 

in every one of us. But the spirit of inordinate 
Obedience independence, of contempt for authority seems to be 

gaining in these our days. Pope Pius X, of happy 
memory, complained bitterly in his beautiful letter Pieno ’ Animo 
to the Archbishops and bishops of Italy: 

We have before us letters of not a few of you, Ven. Brethren, letters 
full of sadness and tears, which deplore the spirit of insubordination and 
independence which manifests itself among the clergy.... That this 
spirit penetrates the sanctuary and infects those to whom the words of 
Ecclesiasticus, Natio illorum obedientia et dilectio, should apply above all, 
is something that causes our soul immense sorrow, and it is especially 
among young priests that this sad spirit manifests itself, causing devasta- 


tion, by spreading among them new and reprehensible theories regarding 
the very nature of obedience.* 


That this spirit is not kept out of our friaries by the law of enclo- 
sure we readily admit. We should therefore train the students in 
the virtue of obedience in the seraphie seminary. Have infinite 
patience with the faults and weaknesses of thoughtless youth, but 
be strict, even hard with the stubborn and insubordinate. If one 
with such a character does not amend, he is just as unfit for com- 
munity life as one who is deficient morally. Frequent insub- 


*Cfr. Hecles. Review, XXV (1906), 407. (Complete text in Italian.) 
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ordination and formal disobedience in spite of repeated admoni- 
tions is sufficient cause for dismissal.° 

The question of chastity is of consummate importance. In the 
fostering of this virtue the rector, spiritual director and the con- 
fessor must codperate. Positive education to chastity must take 

the first place. Exhortations, instructions, both in com- 
Chastity mon and in private, encouragement in the battle—all 

these and other means may be used. In the private 
talks, particularly outside of the confessional, such suitable in- 
struction can be imparted, as the individual may need. Students 
should be encouraged to manifest their difficulties outside the tri- 
bunal of Penance. They should also be told that information given 
by the proper persons may be of great assistance in preserving or 
regaining the virtue. Ignorance of physical causes may be a dis- 
tressing and unnecessary cause of worries and temptations. Par- 
ticular stress is to be laid on the training of the will. Make the 
students realize that the keeping of the rules, fidelity to duty and 
the like, will lay a firm foundation on which grace can build up 
the virtue of chastity. If they do not learn to be masters of their 
will in ordinary things they will be unable to withstand the more 
severe temptations. 

There is also the dark side, the sad aspect of this topic,—the 
boy who has contracted the opposite vice. In dealing with him the 
confessor and director must point to the high ideal for which he 
is striving, calling attention to the absolute incompatibility of the 
vice with his future vocation. But 


when a confessor or director after sufficient time has convinced himself 
that a boy will not remain continent, he may not shirk the duty of in- 
forming the penitent that this disqualifies him for the religious priestly 
state.® 


What should be done if a student has not amended by the time 
he approaches the novitiate? Must he be prevented from entering 
the Order? The radical change of life and the increase of divine 
grace give hope of amendment. It is not impossible. Coupled to 
a strong will and an ardent desire to serve God the student may 
be able to change his life. But should we reckon with such excep- 


5 Fr. Bernardo da Andermatt, op. cit. 
6 Fr, Edwin Dorzweiler, O.M.Cap., The Capuchin Hducational Conference ; 
Report of the Third Annual Meeting, 1930, p. 35. 
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tions? Would it be advisable to recommend the acceptance of 
such a student and thus pass on the responsibility to the Master 
of Novices and the novitiate confessor? It seems not. The new 
surroundings may help such a one for a while; if he falls he can 
deceive the ordinary confessor by confessing his sad story to the 
extraordinary confessor. And if this Father is lenient in the least, 
the student may complete the novitiate, take his vows, without 
having overcome the evil habit. The clericate would have the same 
trouble over again. 


One thing seems clear. If a boy cannot control his passions in the 
clericate, he never will master them. Cut off from the world and sur- 
rounded as he is by every spiritual safeguard, he should be able to possess 
his soul in peace.’ 


It would seem more prudent and more charitable to the student, 
the Order and Holy Mother Church not to permit such a one to 
enter the novitiate unless he shall have shown signs of amendment 
for at least six months or a year. But who is to inquire into this 
matter? The confessor is bound by the seal, and often he is the 
only one who knows of the case. The proper persons are those 
Fathers who are appointed to examine candidates for the novitiate. 
It is their grave duty to inform themselves on the point of chastity 
in the candidate. The welfare of the Order, and the salvation of 
souls are most intimately connected with the recommendation they 

send to the Fr. Provincial. 
Finally, our students should imbibe a truly Franciscan spirit. 
This consists in a love and esteem of Franciscan ideals and the 
exercise of Franciscan virtues. The Sacred Congre- 


The gation of Religious in its Instruction of Dee. 1, 1931,° 
Franciscan speaking of the formation of young religious, says 
Spirit that the prosperity of a community depends on the 


training of its members. Applying this to seraphic 
training we can say that the Franciscan spirit will remain with 
us in proportion to the formation of our students and young religi- 
ous in this spirit. The more deeply and the earlier it is rooted in 
the heart, the more certain we are of keeping it in the entire 
Order. Pope Pius XI, in his Apostolic Letter Unigenitus Filius 


"Fr. Sigmund Cratz, O.M.Cap., The Capuchin Educational Conference ; 
Report of the Third Annual Meeting, 1930, p. 47. 
8 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXIV (1932), 74, § 4. 
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exhorts all religious to follow the example of their founder and 
imbibe his spirit. 

Ac primum omnium religiosos viros cohortamur, ut suum quisque Con- 
ditorem Patremque legiferum in exemplum intueantur, si velint gra- 
tiarum, quae a sua ipsorum vocatione proficiscuntur, certo esse copioseque 
participes. Praestantissimos enim ejusmodi viros, cum gua excitarunt 
Instituta, quid aliud fecisse constat, nisi afflatui paruisse? Quam igitur 
notam in sua cujusque Sodalitate impressam voluerunt, eam quicumque 
ex suis in se exhibent, ab incepto sane non aberrant. Quare eo sodales, 
optimorum instar filiorum, curas cogitationesque convertant, ut Patris 
legiferi honorem tueantur, ejus cum et praescriptis et monitis obsequendo, 
tum imbibendo spiritum; neque enim e statu suo decident usque dum 
Conditoris sui vestigiis institerint: ‘“ Filii eorum propter illos usque in 
aeternum manent” (Hccli., XLIV, 13).° 


The instilling of this Franciscan spirit into the hearts of our 
boys at the seraphic seminaries seems to be more necessary now 
than formerly, and that because of our present Church legisla- 
tion. J ormerly, when our simple vows after the novitiate were 
perpetual, the novice considered that a final step. Even though 
he realized that a dispensation was possible, the fact that the vows 
were per se perpetual made him think more seriously over the 
decision he was to make. It meant a definite break with the past. 
Now, however, he knows that if he wishes he may leave after three 
years without the least difficulty. No doubt both the Order and 
the individual have a better chance to test the vocation, and the 
Order can more easily rid itself of undesirable members in simple 
vows. But there is danger that some may merely try out the 
life without considering the step seriously. This is unfavorable 
for the religious spirit. And if it should happen that for several 
years in succession some leave just before solemn vows the morale 
of others may be shaken.*° 

How can this spirit be imparted? Inspire the students with a 
love and loyalty for the Order. Nil volitwm nist cognitum. Tell 
them of its ideals, the purpose of our Order, and how St. Francis, 
the Saints, Blessed and other illustrious men, who imitated St. 
Francis, corresponded to the ideal. Make them acquainted with 
the activity of the brethren: our foreign missions, retreat work, 


® Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XVI (1924), 133. 

10 P, Ingbert Naab, O.M.Cap., “ Die disciplinaere und ascetische Erziehung 
unserer Ordenskleriker,” Die erste Lektorenkonferenz der deutschsprachigen 
Kapuzinerprovinzen, Stanz, Schweiz, 1927, 110. 
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popular missions, education. Why not tell them during the next 
school year, as the occasion may offer itself, about this Conference 
which concerns itself entirely with their welfare? This will 
arouse a personal interest in things Franciscan. The entire sera- 
phic seminary should breathe a Franciscan spirit. Celebrate the 
feasts of the Order with special solemnity; have lives of Francis- 
can saints read at table in the refectory, and also give such biogra- 
phies to the students for private reading. Stress Franciscan devo- 
tions: the Immaculate Conception, the five Sundays in honor of the 
Sacred Stigmata, the Tuesdays in honor of St. Anthony. But 
there is one way especially in which we can instill loyalty into 
the hearts of the students, and that is by manifesting our own 
loyalty to the brethren. Could we not show more appreciation for 
the work of our brethren? Could we not avoid a too critical atti- 
tude by pointing out their good qualities, their successes, accom- 
plishments whenever we can, excusing their faults and mistakes 
wherever possible? Nor shall we lose if we show appreciation of 
the work done by other religious Orders. 

Seraphic training, therefore, consists in forming the hearts, 
minds and wills of our students in a Franciscan mold for their 
future career as Franciscan priests. In this task we should strive 
for the best in ecclesiastical studies, in the training of the character 
for the religious life, and in the instilling of the Franciscan spirit. 


DISCUSSION 


FR, ADRIAN HOLZMEISTER, O.M.Cap.:—In his paper Father Dominic 
correctly urges that: “from the very beginning our students should be intro- 
duced into the true seraphic spirit.” In this regard our colleges must be 
distinctive in as much as they give, as Father Theodosius Foley so aptly 
expressed it, “a boy’s piety that seraphic flavor peculiar to his calling.” 
This point was also stressed by Father Clement Neubauer in a discussion in 
last year’s Conference when he said: “If our students are equal to the 
graduates of diocesan seminaries in intellectual, moral and spiritual equip- 
ment we are achieving a great deal. If that is all we accomplish, our semi- 
naries are a failure. Franciscan intellectuality and spirituality must be the 
blessed inheritance which our students imbibe in our houses of study. Only 
then may we call them “ Our Seraphie Seminaries.” 

We read and hear much of the seraphic spirit. It is not merely something 
imaginative or out-of-date but something real, living and practical. Mere 
words cannot adequately express it. A general idea of it is given in the 
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WwW ¢ opening words of our Holy Rule: “This is the Rule and 
hat is Life of the Friars Minor, namely, to observe the Gospel of 
the Seraphic our Lord Jesus Christ.” This is the foundation of the entire 
Spirit? Rule and it is the foundation of the Franciscan or seraphic 
P . eSpirit. The love of Christ Crucified is the internal Divine 
: Force that impels the Friar to lead a life that is in con- 
formity with the inspired form of life recommended by our Seraphie Father. 
Proportionately as the ardor of love for our Savior burns in the Franciscan 
heart, the seraphie spirit will attain its degree of perfection and be mani- 
fested in a life similar to that of St. Francis himself. The seraphic spirit 
is naught else than an ardent, self-forgetting love for Christ Crucified. 
This unpretentious spirit took the world by storm in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It attracted the hearts of all men and by its white 


Effect on heat of love melted the hearts of the most hardened sinners 
Oth and led them back to God. This is true not only of the 
thers thirteenth century but of every century since then to the 


present time—men are attracted by the seraphic spirit. 
The faithful easily recognize this spirit for it is none other than the spirit 
of Christ, it is the spirit and fulfillment of those principles of the Gospels 
which are read to them every Sunday at holy Mass. However, if questioned, 
they would probably be unable to define this spirit which so 
Easily attracts them, on the other hand, they would unhesitatingly 
f point out the qualities they discern in individuals who pos- 
Recognized sess it. They would describe these seraphic characteristics 
as the spirit of penance and prayer; as the spirit of charity 
and brotherliness; as the peace and joy manifested in one’s whole bearing; or 
a zeal and deep interest in all that pertains to God’s glory; or lastly, as 
their love of poverty and interior simplicity. They all recognize the Fran- 
ciscan or seraphic spirit but each from a different viewpoint. 
This is the seraphic spirit which is to be instilled into the hearts of the 
the students in our seraphic colleges not by force but by attraction, not by 
pressure but by persuasion. That our colleges actually im- 
In Our plant this spirit into the hearts of their youthful charges is 
certain. This fact is most noticeable at the beginning of the 
Colleges novitiate year, for then we see a marked difference in the 
spirit of those students who come to us from secular colleges 
and those who have received their preliminary training in our own seraphic 
schools. 
The first requisite for the training of our students in the seraphic spirit 
is to create and preserve in our colleges a truly Franciscan 
atmosphere. This demands that a good spirit reign in the 


Necessary college. The students themselves must be morally good, they 
Requisite must have a good will and strive in general to codperate 


with their rector and superiors. When such a firm founda- 
tion is present the seraphic spirit will readily develop in the student’s 
character. ; ; 

But since we cannot love anything of whose existence we have no knowledge, 
our students must be taught the Franciscan ideal that they may learn to 
love and foster it. Sources of knowledge are: talks and instructions on the 

history of the Order—its origin, activities and accomplish- 
Knowledge ments—sermons on the lives of the Franciscan saints, All 
this knowledge must be imparted in an attractive manner. 
and Love of he seraphic spirit should be presented to the minds of the 
the Order students as something of great worth, something to he ad- 
mired, something worth while striving for. It was a high 
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appreciation for the Franciscan spirit which moved St. Anthony to change 
from an Augustinian to a Friar Minor. And he learned to esteem their 
Christ-like spirit simply through conversation with them when they came 
to beg an alms at the Augustinian monastery. 

Knowledge of the Order and its spirit can scarcely be imparted in a more 
efficient way than by friendly talks of the rector and prefects about the work 
of the Fathers in the missions at home and abroad, in the parishes, their love 

of the poor, their solicitude for the sick; their teaching and 
Friendly literary activity, their good qualities and the like. This is a 
Talks, wonderful incentive to youthful hearts; it prompts them to make 
willing sacrifices to attain the goal. Everyone is willing to make 
sacrifices for that which he loves. And certainly the seraphic 
spirit is something pre-eminently worth while, something which will make 
a student eager to join the ranks of the followers of the Seraph of Assisi. 
Whatever will arouse in our students this appreciation and love for the 
Franciscan ideal will be a useful means for training them in the seraphic 
spirit. 
Phe love and, appreciation arising from their knowledge of the seraphic 
ideal can be fostered in, the hearts of the students by public and private 
devotions in honor of St. Francis and his sainted followers and especially 
by imitating their virtues. The desire of the younger students 
Fostering to imitate St. Francis could be partially satisfied by enrolling 
This Spirit them as cord-bearers of St. Francis if they are too young to 
P enter the Third Order. The great St. Dominic was an ardent 
admirer of St. Francis and his spirit, and in order to have 
something always to remind him of his friend he asked Francis for his cord. 
Francis granted his request and St. Dominic wore the cord till the day of 
his death. Why cannot our students be filled with some of this admiration 
for St. Francis and be allowed to wear a blessed cord in his honor and be 
encouraged to recite daily the five Our Fathers in memory of the wounds 
of our Lord and one in honor of the Stigmata of St. Francis? Those who 
are of age could be admitted to the Third Order and as tertiaries strive 
to acquire mor of the seraphic spirit. 

The greatest means of imbuing the students with the seraphie spirit is 
without doubt the exemplary lives of the Fathers—the professors themselves. 

In them the students have living exemplars of seraphic vir- 

The Fathers tues of which they read and hear in the lives of Saints 

as Examples Francis, Bonaventure, Anthony and other great followers of 

Pp the Poverello; in them the students see the Franciscan ideals 

reduced to the actions of every day life. The whole bearing 

and attitude of the Fathers will have a telling effect upon the students for 
they look upon the Fathers as heroes whom they are to imitate. 

And surely every professor who has already spent years of training in the 
novitiate, clericate, not to speak of the experience acquired during his years 
of active service, will without the least conscious effort, portray in his daily 
life the true seraphic spirit. For by that time this spirit has become part 
and parcel of his being just as the graining in oak woodwork becomes one 
with the wood. 

Though the students will learn much about the Franciscan ideal from books, 
sermons, instructions, friendly talks and other praisworthy methods used at 
our colleges, still the good example of the Fathers will exert the most lasting 
influence upon the individual student and have the greatest share in the task 
of training our students in the true seraphic spirit. 
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FR. SEBASTIAN ERBACHER, O.F.M.:—<According to the mind of the 
Church, boys and young men preparing for the priesthood should obtain 
their training in ecclesiastical seminaries. Here everything is adapted to the 

specific needs of the student. The spiritual atmosphere and 

Necessity of the daily plan of life is much different form that in our 
. ordinary high schools and colleges. As a rule, therefore, a 
Spending at student coming from high hice should be given the ad- 
Least Some vantage of spending at least one year in the seraphic semi- 
Time in Our ®®y, where he can become acquainted with Franciscan life 
Ae and ideals and prepare himself better for the novitiate. The 
eminary authorities will thus be placed in a position to judge of the 
student’s character, mental and physical qualities, and his 
vocation to the religious life and the priesthood. Frequently a student from 
the high school knows little Latin and less Greek, and consequently will not 
be able to keep up with his class after the novitiate, unless the deficiency 
has been made good by one or two years of study in the seminary. There are 
exceptions, however, and these must be judged on their own merit. If a 
student from a high school or college gives ample proof of adequate prepara- 
tion and can furnish the required testimonials of good character, he should 
be admitted into the novitiate. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
because of our crowded program of studies and lack of professors it is always 
a very difficult task for a student to make up for deficiencies in any study 
after the novitiate. Besides, the standards of the respective Province must 
be considered in admitting such students. A student coming from a four-year 
high school will not have attained the standard of a seraphic seminary with 
five or six years of study. Therefore such a student would be obliged to enter 
that class of the seminary for which his previous education has made him fit. 


OBTAINING AND FOSTERING VOCATIONS 
Fr. Turrsrus Dzaver, O.F.M. 


The subject of obtaining and fostering vocations is of vital 
importance. Vocation is the divinely appointed medium whereby 
members are recruited for the intimate service of God. Every 

good religious priest rejoices at the spread of his 
A Subject Order; gladly does he welcome the new members 
of Vital that replenish the ranks thinned by age or infirmity ; 
Importance with joy does he notice the places vacated by death 

filled with new energetic workers. Undismayed he 
looks into the future secing the continued prosperity of the Order 
secured by the steady increase in membership. But no religious 
with real life and power will be satisfied with this merely passive 
joy; he will want to take an active part in this increase; he will 
be urged to devote his own personal energy to the task of obtain- 
ing and fostering vocations whereby this growth is made possible. 

I do not think that anyone will challenge the truth of the state- 
ment that there is in reality no dearth of vocations but rather 
frequently a neglect of them. God has made ample provision for the 

carrying on of the work of His Church. He deals 
No Dearth with the same munificence in the supernatural as 
but Neglect He does in the natural. God has, therefore, selected 
of Vocations a sufficient number of souls to spread the truths of 

the Gospel. That the seed of vocation, heaven- 
wafted to the heart of the young, does not always come to full 
fruition may be due to the individual himself; he is unwilling to 
apply himself to the task of bringing it to maturity, he suecumbs 
to the soft thraldom of pleasure and ends in scorning the gift of 
God. On the other hand, the failure may be due to the neglect 
of the pastor of souls; there was no one at hand to guide and 
direct, to encourage and cheer. Very pointed are the words of 
Vermeersch in his article on “ Vocation” in the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia: “ Tf God leaves a choice to the person called, He leaves 
none to those whose duty it is to advise; those spiritual directors 
and confessors who treat lightly a matter of such importance or 
do not answer according to the spirit of the Church incur a grave 
responsibility.” 

16 
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The first task is to overcome the apathy of the priestly shepherd 
of souls in this matter of vocation. Priests should realize that 
alongside the duty of the financial and social administration of a 

complex plant; alongside the duty of defense and 
The Part conquest within the limits of their respective dis- 
of the Priest trict, they have the positive obligation of trying 

to gain others to continue their own work in the 
ministry. The priest should not be deterred by an over-cautious 
attitude; he should not be awed by the danger of making a mis- 
take or by the fear lest the young man will not persevere. If 
these apprehensions rest on objective manifestations, well and 
good. He is justified in his hesitancy; for, as Shakespeare says: 
“A modest doubt is a beacon to the wise.” He should, on the 
other hand, not allow himself to be influenced by a mere hypo- 
thetical possibility. This would be timidity and cowardice. The 
priest should possess the strength and the broad character of one 
who dares to do good; who prudently and dispassionately weighs 
the matter and then stoutly and unperturbedly faces the possibility 
of a mistake. Discipline and self training should teach us all that 
none of us is infallible and that if we are forever hiding behind 
the fairy featured mountain of “ ne’er a mistake” we shall live 
in a land of unrealities and accomplish nothing. 

Of paramount importance is it that every priest be deeply im- 
pressed with his own responsibility in the question of vocations. 
There should be no cessation of efforts to gain recruits simply 
because of past failures or of adverse criticism on former recom- 
mendations. We should possess sufficient humility to admit or 
even to use criticism passed on our efforts; we should conquer 
the primary instincts of pride and self-complacency and learn to 
judge truth apart from its bearing upon ourselves. We should be 
mindful that there is no greater test of our gratitude to God than 
the efforts we make to perpetuate our office. It would be a sad 
commentary on the faith and zeal of a priest, a very pitiful re- 
flexion on his generosity and gratitude to be negligent and indif- 
ferent in a matter of such moment. The words of St. Gregory 
in the Homily on the Feast of St. Leonard will not be out of place 
here: “ Hece mundus sacerdotibus plenus est, sed tamen im messe 
Dei rarus valde invenitur operator quia officiwm quidem sacer- 
dotale suscepimus, sed opus officii non implemus.” An essential 
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and vital part of that “opus officit” is the obtaining and foster- 
ing of vocations. 

It is no easy task that confronts the priest. He is to detect and 
foster the spark of the divine favor; he is to discover the hidden 
germ of a calling to the ministry and codperate with the Holy 

Spirit in bringing it to full life. The most practical 
Difficulties way to bring life to a vocation is by sermons, in- 
of the Task structions, talks, particularly to the graduating class. 

In these the nature of the call, the marks and the 
method of procedure will be explained. The remarks will be 
nicely rounded out by a kind, fatherly, reassuring invitation to 
call on the priest for more intimate advice on vocation. 

As is evident, the prudent and discreet priest will not give a 
fantastic idea of the priesthood; he will not put it beyond the reach 
of the aspirant by creating an overpowering sense of the awfulness 
of the ministerial commission; nor will he paint it in colors of 
ease and comfort. Those in whom he recognizes true marks of a 
calling, he will encourage and proceed to do what he can to see 
them on the way to complete realization of their hearts’ desire. 
In coming to a decision in any particular case he must be guided 
by the law and spirit of the Church. With meticulous care should 
he familiarize himself with the laws, decrees and instructions of 
the Holy See regarding candidates for the priesthood. Otherwise 
the priest ventures without a chart upon an ocean of pure specula- 
tion. The director of souls should likewise avoid too much eager- 
ness and importunity. High pressure system should find no appli- 
cation in this important matter. Above all, let the priest keep 
personal attachment out of the case; there is danger of too much 
emotionalism. We all know the saying that where emotions sit 
as judges facts make poor witnesses. Affections blind the judg- 
ment and lead to a wrong step. The boy should be made to appre- 
ciate the fact that he takes the step on his own account, not out 
of love for the priest but out of love for the priesthood. While 
in most cases the policy of a sort of “watchful waiting” will 
bring the best results, yet in given cases a zealous priest will not 
hesitate to take the initiative and approach the young man. 

Now that the young man has expressed himself, it would be a 
deadly mistake to let him shift for himself. The duty of the 
priest does not end with the discovery of the vocation. His work 
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now is to keep alive and foster this vocation. The 
Persevering law of the Church is explicit on this point. She 
Solicitude —_ says quite plainly to the priest that after he has dis- 

covered the signs of a divine calling, he should try 
to keep that favored individual from the contagion of the world 
and imbue him with the spirit of piety. The very latest pro- 
nouncements of the Holy See regarding the training of semi- 
narians show what the Church thinks of the care to be bestowed 
upon the candidates for the holy Priesthood. The mood and tem- 
per of the age, the “ yeasty unrest,’ enfeebled spiritual authority, 
shifting moral sanctions, all counsel watchfulness in every depart- 
ment of lfe and hence also in the formative period of a boy’s 
vocation. Discretion and prudence will suggest ways and means 
to a zealous priest. Too much anxiety and solicitude may do more 
harm than good. We need not scent danger at every step nor, on 
the other hand, must we lull ourselves into a foolish sense of 
security. A shallow and quiescent optimism is just as harmful 
and destructive as gloomy and fearsome pessimism. <A watchful 
solicitude should be had, giving the boy ample time to express 
himself and at the same time not removing him too far from the 
supervision of the priest. Many a sorrowful castastrophe might 
have been averted had there been a fatherly guide at hand, to 
warn, to correct, to cheer and encourage. The task is not easy 
but the difficulty of the work is no argument against its perform- 
ance. 

This work of obtaining and fostering vocations can and should 
be effectively supported by prayer and good example. In this 
regard we are reminded of the words of our Divine Savior Him- 

self: “‘ The harvest indeed, is great but the laborers 
Power of are few. Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest 
Prayer that He send laborers into the harvest” (Matt. IX, 

38). This we all can do. We can ask the good God 
to direct aright all those whose primary duty it is to watch over 
vocations and to inspire them with energy and generosity to meet 
the allotted task. Likewise we can pray God to protect the young 
aspirant, to fill him with noble aspirations and encourage him to 
persevere through weariness and loneliness for the sake of the 
priestly calling. 

Again a good example can play a very important part in the 
shaping of a boy’s vocation. Just as in back of an apostasy or 
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the weakening of faith there may stand a personal resentment 

due to an injustice or imprudence on the part of the 
Force of priest, so in back of many a conversion to the faith 
Example we may find the contributing factor to have been the 

exemplary life of a minister of God. The same 
applies to vocations. Good example is a tremendous help in foster- 
ing vocations. We ourselves try to awaken and foster vocations 
to the Order by portraying the glorious history of the Order as 
seen in St. Francis and his followers. We hope that the picture 
of these heroic lives will arouse in the young that natural desire 
to emulate daring deeds. In this we should not forget that the 
young are more affected by what they see than by what they hear. 
The old pagan poet Horace reminds us of this in his Ars ‘Poetica, 
v. 180. 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et quae 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 


This offers food for thought to those who come in daily contact 
with the young. Inspiration is bound to fill the heart of the young 
if they see around them men faithful to their calling, attentive to 
their duty, taking their place in the different departments of 
Catholic Action; actively apostolic men, who are not satisfied to 
bask in the sunshine of past glory; men who bend every effort to 
uphold the glorious traditions of a past age by their own personal 
achievements in the present. Such men will bring to those around 
them a message of hope and strength. Good example has been well 
called a surplus service relaying the call of grace. Here again we 
are reminded of the oft quoted saying of Juvenal (Sat. XIV, 47): 
“ Maxima debetur puero reverentia.” How true to facts do not 
the words of the same poet ring, when he tells us in the same Satire 
a few verses ahead that no evil example has such disasterous results 
as that which comes from home, since it comes to us on high 
authority. His own words are: 
Sic natura jubet: velocius et citius nos 


Corrumpunt vitiorum exempla domestica magnis 
Cum subeant animos auctoribus. 


What we need to obtain and foster vocations is priests filled with 
the spirit of their calling, who consider the vocation problem a 
vital, essential part of their ministry; priests who carry out the 
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manifold demands of this problem in perfect accord with the 
regulations of the Church, and who join to this direct vocational 
activity, fervent prayer and exemplary life. . 


DISCUSSION 


VERY REV. FR. ALOYSIUS FISH, 0.M.C.:—Before the time of Pope 
Pius X, of saintly memory, I recall that quite an exaggerated view regarding 
vocation prevailed among some directors of souls. Pope Pius came out in 

defense of very simple requirements which might be summed 
Following the Up as fitness, physical, moral and intellectual, and the call 
Richt Vi of the bishop. I wonder if we all are following this sane 
$ 1ew pronouncement of the saintly Pontiff. He spoke of vocation 
to the priesthood, but may we not extend these require- 
ments, mutatis mutandis, to the religious priesthood, insisting on physical, 
moral and intellectual fitness for the Franciscan Order and the call of the 
provincial? Given these qualifications, we should employ all means not only 
to maintain this threefold fitness in our students but also to make it grow 
and develop with the years. Of course, we must weed out. The present Pope 
is plain on this especially through the latest Decree of his Sacred Congrega- 
tion. But we must appoint competent men as judges of vocation; men well 
versed in the spiritual life and gifted with an understanding of human 
nature; men who are prudent, neither too strict nor too lenient, and who 
can discern and save, God willing, perhaps many a Joseph of Cupertino and 
many a Curé of Ars. 


FR. SEBASTIAN ERBACHER, O.F.M.:—It is highly advisable that candi- 
dates for our seminaries be obliged to undergo an entrance examination given 
by one of the professors. This examination, however, should be supplemented 

by a personal interview of the Rev. Pastor and the teachers 

Advisability of the candidate, if possible. The latter may know facts 

f Entrance regarding character and home conditions which will not be 

S A 7 revealed by the boy himself, but which would help greatly 

Examination jn deciding the advisability of accepting him for the semi- 

nary. A personal interview may often be out of the ques- 

tion, but the opinion of the Rey. Pastor and the teachers can be obtained in 

writing. We can not be too careful in admitting students to our seminaries. 

It is much easier to close our doors to those who have not yet entered than 
it is to open these same doors to those who have been found undesirable. 


~’ CONDITIONS FOR ADMISSION 
Fr. Peter B. Durrszz, O.F.M., M.S., M.A. 


In these days, when efficiency and economy have been carried 
into every branch of human endeavor, and have been, as it were, 
enthroned as gods of twentieth century civilization, it would be 

well for rectors and professors of seminaries to 


Leakage consider these two keynotes of modern progress in 
in Seraphic relation to the seminary. Week after week, for 
Seminaries well-nigh two years, we have read and heard of 


leakage in the Catholic Church, of defection 
among the sheep of the true fold. In the seraphic seminary we 
are confronted with a leakage of students comparable in impor- 
tance only to the defection of the sheep from the fold of Christ. 
Briefly, let us consider a few of the statistics of non-production 
in the garden of Christ where the tender seedlings of vocation are 
nurtured. Some of the figures are astonishing; but I beg your 
indulgence while I recall to your minds a few statistics com- 
piled from records of the last twenty years. Actually we have a 
leakage of seventy-five to ninety per cent. A general average of 
the students actually persevering in their vocation manifests that 
we receive but one to three out of every ten who have entered the 
seraphic seminary. We, therefore, have a machine whose efficiency 
in general is somewhat in arrears of twenty per 
Inefficiency of cent. representing incidentally an economic ineffi- 
the Machine _ ciency of over eighty per cent. This at the same 
time represents an economic loss of at least thou- 
sands of dollars to the Province. A general conclusion from the 
records on hand permits us to assert that out of ten students 
entering the seminary in the first year, one leaves during the year, 
generally about the end of the first semester; two quit at the end 
of the first year, voluntarily or advisedly. At the end of the sec- 
ond year two students are dropped from the enrollment either by 
their own wish or by the choice of the faculty; in the third year, 
usually the crucial year, three, generally, leave; during the fourth 
and fifth years there is usually a loss of one student for each year. 
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What are the chief reasons for this leakage? About forty per 

cent. of the students not received into the Franciscan Order are 

lost because they either had no vocation or they lost 

Reasons for it during their seminary course. Usually, out of this 

Leakage forty per cent. about five per cent. signify their 

intention of joining another Order. Out of this 

same percentage usually about thirty-five per cent. quits volun- 

tarily, while in about five per cent. of the cases the faculty itself 
advises the students to quit. 

An important cause of leakage is the curriculum. In many 
cases the maladjustment of the student to the prescribed curricu- 
lum is evident in the first year of his studies, judging either from 

the low marks he receives owing to his lack of talent 
The or interest. This fact is more usually evident in 
Curriculum those candidates for the Order recruited from out- 

side schools, who apply for admission to one of the 
higher classes. This inability of a student may be known either 
after an entrance examination has been taken, or after submitting 
the record of credits from the institution formerly attended. In 
this type of student, especially those recruited from other high 
schools or colleges, there is a marked aversion to and almost insur- 
mountable difficulty with the classical languages, due to the fact 
that seraphic seminaries are usually in advance of other schools in 
these studies. The same student usually finds no difficulty with 
the sciences, mathematics or the vernacular, for the standard of 
other institutions in these branches is on a par, even in some cases 
superior, to the standard of the seraphic seminary. Such students 
usually give up studying in their first year after entering the 
seraphic seminary and some, even later, when they find the em- 
ployment of Latin and Greek in philosophy and theology far 
beyond their capacity. As a general rule, the difficulty of the 
studies in the seminary or the unpreparedness of the student for 
the prescribed studies would account for at least twenty-five per 
cent. of the leakage in the seminary. 

At least ten per cent. of the defection is due to the need of 
financial assistance at home. Generally this condition can be pru- 
dently foreseen or at least rightly surmised at the time of appli- 

cation. Of course, this is a lamentable contingency 
Financial that a vocation must be sacrificed for financial 
Difficulty assistance to one’s family, but, from the viewpoint 
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of the efficiency expert and economist, this condition should be 
investigated before the student’s application is accepted. 

About fifteen per cent. of the leakage is due to illness. Of this 
percentage about ten per cent. are physically incapable for reli- 
gious life and about five and one-half per cent. are mentally 

unfitted for the grave responsibilities and burdens 
Other Causes of the Franciscan priesthood. Furthermore, five 

per cent. of the leakage is due to delinquency mani- 
fest in habitual insubordination or indifference to rules, thus 
demonstrating the moral unfitness of the candidate for the regu- 
lar life of obedience. Three per cent., perhaps even less, of the 
leakage is due to undue duress from outside persons or circum- 
stances manifest in threat or promise practically forcing the can- 
didate to disregard his calling, or greatly hampering him in its 
pursuit. Another two per cent. of the leakage is due to reasons 
undetermined, generally mirrored in the indifference of the can- 
didate to Franciscanism and to the religious life. 

After consultation with authorities on the question of leakage 
in the seraphic seminary, I have finally arrived at the conclusion 
that a great deal of the defection is due to a laxity in the applica- 

tion of the rules for the admission of candidates. 
Laxity in This laxity, in the application of the standards 
Applying Rules for admission, was, undoubtedly, due in the past 
for Admission to the fact that the Franciscan Order had but 

humble beginnings in this country, and in view 
of the need, many applicants were hastily received. The life and 
the ideals of the Franciscan Order had made a great appeal to the 
boys of our land, and in many eases applicants were too numer- 
ously accepted. Doubtless, it may be said, that the Franciscan 
Order is one of the fastest growing religious communities in this 
country, and since it has grown so rapidly, it would seem that now 
is the time to apply the prescribed intellectual, moral, and voca- 
tional measurements with precision and exactness. Now we should 
lay more stress on quality. 

If we undertake an efficiency examination regarding the ma- 
chinery of education and discipline in use in our seraphic semi- 
naries, we shall find that our output is in no way proportionate 
to our work. In other words, the efficiency of our wheels of edu- 
cation—intellectual, moral, and spiritual—is very low, in fact, 
about ten per cent., perhaps twenty at the highest. Through our 
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Inefficient methods, at the close of five years of education of the 
individual classes, we are literally in the red about eighty per 
cent., and we are losing upwards of five thousand dollars during 
the same period. Actually one candidate received into the Order 
represents about six thousand dollars expended on educational and 
recreational facilities alone, without any consideration of sundry 
expenses and sacrifices made by parents. 

Of course, we may not expect a hundred per cent. efficiency, 
for that is impossible in every branch of human endeavor; but, 
nevertheless, we may expect an efficiency of at least fifty per cent., 

representing an aggregate saving of two thousand 
Some Loss To five hundred dollars on each student. This effi- 
Be Expected ciency we can realize, this saving we can make, if 

we follow out not only the letter but also the spirit 
of the canons laid down for the admission of those who would 
follow the “ Troubador of the Lord.” True, there will be voca- 
tions misinterpreted and perhaps lost; there will be studies, each 
year more difficult, illness hitherto hidden may manifest itself 
together with other conditions brought about by the change of the 
time and fortune; but, despite all this, we may rest assured that 
we are doing all that is humanly possible to safeguard the alms 
of the poor, the heritage of the Order and the treasure trove of 
the Catholic priesthood. The rectors of seraphic seminaries 
should use the greatest diligence “that youths are admitted, not 
in herds and hastily,” but only such in whom the signs of a divine 
vocation are discerned. Doubtless, in determining candidates for 
the priesthood, the ordinary indications of a vocation to the reli- 
gious life do not suffice, but rather the special signs proper to the 
state of clerics are required. 

The Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments in its Decree of 
December 27, 1930, points out the causes of failure in the priest- 
hood. These causes enumerated by the same Congregation can be 
equally applied to the failure of candidates in seraphic seminaries 

and can readily be construed as the chief causes of 
Decree leakage. The predominant cause found in candi- 
of Sacred dates who return to the world and, later on, in 
Congregation candidates, who petition the same Congregation for 

a decree of nullity, is the lack of real intention. 
This alleged reason is generally motivated by sundry considera- 
tions, such as, the desire for comfort, wealth, honor, or high posi- 
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tions, on the one hand, and, on the other, by the fear of hard labor 
or military service, grave fear or human respect. 

In the youthful candidate for the Order we find that at times 
his candidacy is reared only on the foundation of human respect 
and grave fear. Very often a candidate of this type remains in 
the seraphic seminary for the entire course conscious that he is 
doing so only from human respect. At times he may even drift 
along into the Order and even into Major Orders. Finally, when 
merciful time has brought happy issue to the web of circumstances 
that have long enmeshed him, and when the reasons for the servile 
fear or human respect are no more, the victim of circumstances 
will petition the Sacred Congregation for a decree of nullity or 
of dispensation from vows. It is a general rule, however, that 
often these innocent victims of fate or ambition spend five years 
in the seraphic seminary against the urgings of their better reason, 
and, when they do drop out of the ranks of the stepsons of God, 
they are dissatisfied and embittered for life. These vocational 
misfits represent to the seminary an aggregate loss of at least four 
or five thousand dollars. 

This type of student can be easily eliminated at the very time 
of his application, or, at least, before his admission, if the authori- 
ties would insist that he give written assurance regarding his inten- 

tion to become a priest in our Order. The signing 
The Written of this document on the strength of honor would 
Assurance eliminate many victims of human respect, and 

many others who enter the seminary merely for the 
purpose of obtaining an education at a minimum of expenditure. 
Usually the vocation to the priesthood manifests itself in a genuine 
attraction to the sanctuary and in an ardent love for sacred func- 
tions, accompanied with a quiet, unostentatious, unassuming, prac- 
tice of piety, and a genuine love for booklore and knowledge. Pas- 
tors can usually testify to this. 

For the sake of efficiency, proper direction, and instruction the 
average number of students accepted for each class should be 
thirty-five, or forty. According to the rigid standards of modern 

education no professor is capable of handling effi- 
Size of ciently a class in excess of forty. However, in the 
Classes case of a greater number of applicants, the classes 
might be divided into two groups under the direction 
of the same professor. The division should be made without any 
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consideration of the mental acumen or ability of individual stu- 
dents. To separate classes into groups, the separation being based 
on intellectual capacity or achievement, is a pernicious error. 
For the members in the lower class are by their grouping habitu- 
ally conscious of their intellectual inferiority which develops at 
times an inferiority complex frequently never to be fully con- 
quered. Even more important is the consideration that the group 
of the lesser talented is deprived of the help afforded it by hearing 
the recitations of the more talented students, and also of the spirit 
of competition afforded by the desire to excell even the more 
brilliant students, and of the satisfaction in progress that so moti- 
vates the mind of the adolescent. 

If lack of facilities will not allow the separation of classes into 
groups, as is often the case, the number of students to be admitted 
to any one class should not exceed forty. Now the question arises, 

how will it be possible to select the best forty candi- 
Selection dates out of such a large number of applicants? This 

question is fraught with many difficulties. In our 
usual method of selection, the ones we choose can easily be the 
least fitted for the Franciscan life, for we may be deceived by 
records tainted with favoritism. On the other hand, many of the 
applicants who are refused may, indeed, be worthy candidates for 
the Order, and being refused admission to our seminary, might 
easily lose their vocation. 

After consultation with professors and others long identified | 
with the work of seminaries, a plan, practical and inexpensive, 
has been devised whereby each of the candidates will have an equal 
chance for admission. Usually, the candidates for the Seraphic 
Order are recruited from the vicinity of large cities, to which 
all could easily go. A professor of the seminary might be sent 
to one of these centers to interview the different candidates, to 
inform them on the nature of the priest’s life in the Franciscan 
Order and to answer any questions on these matters. At the same 
time an examination equivalent to the entrance examination might 
be held. In this way it might be possible to eliminate the bulk 
of the unfit and to secure those worthy of trial. 

Perhaps some might object that this plan would be expensive 
and inconvenient, but, in reality, the expense incurred by the 
professor would be in no manner proportionate to the loss sus- 
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tained by the seminary in admitting unfit candidates 
A Feasible and ih rejecting those who are fit. Furthermore, this 
Plan plan would be economical to the student who would 

spend but a few dollars in car-fare to the center of 
examination and there learn of his unfitness instead of wasting 
time and money for many years at the seminary. This practice 
would also correct the false notions of those who have dissociated 
the doctrina from Franciscanism, especially the pastors who 
recommend candidates of scholastic brilliance to other Orders and 
the less gifted to the Franciscan Order. Other scholasticates, pre- 
paratory schools and seminaries demand an entrance examination 
and why shouldn’t we, who are the trustees of the learning and 
sanctity amassed by the Franciscan Order through a period of 
seven hundred years ? 

The required age for admission of a candidate to the first year 
of the seminary should be at least fourteen years, the usual age 
for the admission of students into high school. Notwithstanding 

the fact that there are intellectual prodigies of a more 
Age of tender age, they should but rarely be admitted into 
Admission the seminary, for seldom does a student of such tender 

years have a definite plan of life or vocation in mind. 
Furthermore, it might be unfair to take such boys, thus prema- 
turely, into the solitude of the cloister. At the age of fourteen 
his plans for the future begin to take definite shape and about 
this age the first gentle zephyrs of the Holy Spirit’s breath are felt. 
On the other hand, such a youth is more aware of the earthly pleas- 
ures he is exchanging for a life of sacrifice and hence he is better 
equipped to make the choice. For this reason it would be well 
to advise the applicants of more tender years to wait for a year 
or more until they have more mature judgment regarding their 
vocation. The age limit for one who is to begin his studies in 
the first year of the seminary should be eighteen years, and no 
student, as a general rule, should be admitted to the seminary 
who has completed his twenty-first year. Exceptions, however, 
might be made, especially in favor of those who have already 
begun or completed the required high school work. The reason 
for this age limit is obvious. The older applicants have long been 
away from intellectual work and by their long Absence from books 
have usually lost all taste for study. Furthermore, such students, 
realizing their advanced age together with their intellectual inferi- 
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: ority, are at a disadvantage in a class made up of 
Previous scintillating wits and budding juvenile geniuses who 
Training can acquire a maximum of knowledge with a mini- 

mum of effort. Again, because of this fact, the older 
student may easily develop a sort of superiority complex to cover 
his inferiority, thus segregating himself from his own class and, 
for the sake of companionship, associating with higher classmen 
nearer his own age. This type of student easily yields to discour- 
agement and their losses rate at about ninety-three per cent. 

When we begin to speak of the previous training of the student 
we open the door to the discussion of numerous controversial and 
difficult facts. For admission into the first year of the seminary, 
if that class corresponds to the first year in the high school, the 
candidate should have completed eight years of elementary work 
in a fully accredited school. Furthermore, such a candidate should 
be subject to an entrance and elimination examination before his 
application is accepted. Grammar school education is so varied 
and the credits so variable that we have no exact educational 
standard by which to measure the intellectual capacity of the 
individual. This standard, however, could be easily and justly 
supplied in the entrance examination. In our limited experience 
we have noticed this peculiar fact that often an applicant who has 
received abundant and good credits in grammar school work is 
totally at sea in the high school work. The only solution to this, 
in our humble opinion, is that the applicant attended a school 
where the standards were not high or regulated, or where the 
credits were left to the discretion of a teacher, whose system of’ 
marking might have been reared on a foundation of personal like 
or dislike. Such a student could be easily discovered and elimi- 
nated by the entrance examination, thus forestalling the later 
embarrassment of dismissing a student for lack of intellectual 
achievement who has a remarkable report to show. 

With regard to the student with abundant credits from high 
schools there is much more difficulty. In justice to the individual 
and the school such a student coming from an accredited high 
school should be subject to an entrance examination. Students 
from private high schools or non-accredited high schools should 
a fortiori be subject to such an examination. With this type of 
student we find much difficulty and inconvenience, but where 
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there is question of a divine vocation such human considerations 
should be ignored. 

A high school student who has finished a commercial course 
and who desires to enter the Order should be examined in those 
subjects of the commercial and classical courses which are pre- 

scribed by the curriculum of the seminary. If the 
Concentrating applicant measures up to the standard in these 
on Latin branches, he should be allowed to discontinue the 
and Greek branches in which he has shown proficiency in 

order to concentrate his time on the study of 
Latin and Greek. Thus under the guidance of a professor in spe- 
cial Latin and Greek he may complete a two years’ course in one. 
This arrangement is possible whenever the student has had most 
or all of the required studies in the high school. 

We have practically the same problem with the high school stu- 
dents who have matriculated in the classical or scientific courses. 
Frequently they are lacking in the classical languages but are 
quite proficient in scientific subjects. Such students should be 
subject to an examination in the vernacular, in mathematics and 
science, and if they pass, they should be allowed to devote them- 
selves exclusively to the study of the classics. For such students 
our seminary at Callicoon has instituted special intensive Latin 
and Greek courses under the direction of a professor especially 
adapted to this work. In the majority of cases these students 
have made remarkable progress and have passed the examinations 
prescribed by the regents of New York State, thus completing 
two years’ work in one. In this way the classical or preparatory 
course can be cut down to three or four years, depending on the 
advancement of the students and the credits they received else- 
where in the respective branches. These students should be 
allowed to pursue their work in the special classes until they are 
able to join the regular classes of the curriculum. 

With regard to students from seminaries conducted by other 
religious, there are at times no little dilfficulties. If at one time 
or other they have been candidates for that particular community, 

before receiving them into our seminaries, a 


Students strict investigation should be made concerning 
from Other reasons motivating the change and a recommen- 
Seminaries dation should be sought from authorities of the 


seminary whence they departed. Such an in- 
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vestigation may reveal worthy motives for the change. However, 
in case of applicants who have been in the seminaries of two or 
more religious communities, the authorities of our seminaries 
may well suspect them to he of a vacillating, unsettled charac- 
ter and with a good conscience refuse them hedbisitandes Like- 
wise, if an applicant is suspected of having been a candidate 
for the religious life in another community aad who at the same 
time does not present testimonials or credits received there, the 
rector of our seminary should conduct a careful scrutiny into his 
life and habits. 

Since good health is an important factor in the life of a priest 
and religious, the applicant should have a sound constitution free 
from organic defects and impediments that might render him 

unfit for the duties of the religious and priestly 
Good Health life. Wherefore the applicant should obtain a 
anImportant certificate of good health from a qualified physi- 
Factor cian. In this matter it might be well to insist 

on an examination by a conscientious physician 
who has the interest of the Friars at heart, who appreciates the 
worth of a vocation and who understands the hardships of the 
religious and priestly life. Hence, the seraphic seminaries should 
try to enlist the services of a good Catholic physician in each of 
the recruiting centres to examine the students from this neighbor- 
hood. The physician’s report should be submitted in writing and 
the seminary authorities should abide by his decision. 

Not only should the Order insist on a complete physical exami- 
nation but it should also demand an examination in relation to 
hereditary diseases or predisposition to such diseases and also in 

regard to mental diseases or eccentricities. Very 
Various Medical often a predisposition to nervousness hardly 
Examinations detectable in the applicant at home becomes a 

violent nervous exhaustion or dementia under the 
exacting environment of the seminary. In an examination for 
mental diseases very often hypersensitivity, scrupulosity, excessive 
nervousness, eccentricities of various kinds and budding dementia 
can be detected in their initial stages, and the probability is that 
these mental diseases or aberrations will not develop fully until 
the student has been received into the Order, often causing the 
Order great inconvenience and expense. Moreover, as prescribed 
in the general Constitutions, the student’s family should be investi- 
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gated for hereditary diseases, especially insanity, epilepsy, tuber- 
culosis. Does it not happen that students who have not been exam- 
ined for tuberculosis simply because of a robust appearance develop 
it later on, and upon inquiry, has it not been found that the dis- 
ease was in the family for generations? Embarrassments such as 
this might be prevented by employing the services of the proper 
physician. Without the proper interest in each and every case 
the examination of the family or friendly physician might easily 
become a matter of routine and productive of no substantial good 
either to the applicant or to the seminary. 

But with all our insistence on moral and physical qualifications, 
it will still happen that some applicants admitted to the seminaries 
are unfitted or will become so in the course of the years. The 

power to eliminate such students should be invested 
Faculty of in the faculty which should, nevertheless, respect the 
Elimination recommendation of the rector and the prefects. If 

the majority of votes cast by the faculty is in favor 
of the student he should certainly be allowed to continue his 
studies; but if the votes of the faculty are against him, he should 
be dismissed. If, however, the votes are even, the final decision 
might be left to the rector and prefects or to a special board 
appointed by the competent authority. 

And now to sum up the chief points of this paper: 1) The 
leakage in the seraphic seminaries is due in the main to our indif- 
ference in carrying out the prescriptions of law concerning the 

admission of applicants; 2) An entrance examina- 
Summary tion should be required of each applicant, the subject 

matter of which examination should be not only the 
branches of study but also the religious and priestly vocation; 
3) The seminary authorities should arrange for the appointment 
of a physician to whom all applicants from a district should be 
sent for physical, and mental examination. The physician should 
forward his report in writing to the rector of the seminary; 
4) The seminary authorities should follow not only the letter but 
also the spirit of the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments of December 27, 1930, and demand a written state- 
ment from each candidate attesting his intention to join the Fran- 
ciscan priesthood, repudiating at the same time all motives of 
coercion and fear. 
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Report or Commirrre ror ADMISSION 


The Committee for admission to the seraphic seminary begs 
leave to submit the following recommendations: 


di 


Entrance examinations should be given to each applicant by a 
professor of the seminary appointed for this task by the rector. 
These examinations should be conducted in various recruiting 
centres according to need at least six weeks before the beginning 
of the scholastic term. We do not favor exclusive reliance on gen- 
eral intelligence tests but recommend examinations adapted for 
our purpose by the faculty of the seminary. Examinations should 
deal with the intellectual, moral and vocational fitness of the appli- 
cant. 


A. Intellectual: 

1) English: Examination in parts of speech, simple parsing, 
sentence structure and spelling. Applicant should write 
a letter of application. 

2) Arithmetic: Examination on the four operations, frac- 
tions and percentage. 

3) General questions on geography. 

General topics for entrance examinations should be 

included in the seminary catalogue. 


B. Moral: 


1) Personal contact should be made with parents, pastor and 
teachers wherever possible, concerning the qualities 
necessary for the aspirant to the priesthood and reli- 
gious life. 

2) Investigation should be made regarding the financial 
status of the applicant, his depéndence or non-depend- 
ence on parents, and his ability to pay for board and 
tuition in whole or in part. 


C. Vocational. 
The applicant should be questioned regarding the sin- 
cerity of his intention to become a Friar. While inves- 
tigating his motives the examining professor should 
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answer candidly any question put to him by the pros- 
pective student concerning the Order, its aim and mode 
of life. An explanation regarding the religious and 
Franciscan life will be in place. A letter attesting the 
applicant’s intention and stating the permission of the 
parents or guardian should also be required. 


II 


A physical and mental examination should be required. 


A. Physical: 


1) This examination should respect the lungs and heart, the 
eyes, ears, teeth, sinuses, abdomen, G. U. system and 
heredity. A Wasserman test and smallpox vaccination 
would also be in place. Whenever possible, these 
examinations should be made at a specified hospital in 
one of the recruiting centres and the report of the find- 
ings should be sent in writing to the rector of the semi- 
nary. After entrance of the student to the seminary 
there should be periodic medical examinations, prefer- 
ably at the beginning of the scholastic year. Moreover, 
after the long vacation the student should present a let- 
ter from a dentist certifying that he has had his teeth 
examined during the vacation. 


2) If a student make application too late for the physical 
7 examination he must during the following vacation sub- 
mit to a complete examination as recommended above. 
The report of the physical and mental examination 
should be presented in writing to the rector either with 

the application or immediately after. 


B. Mental: 


While special emphasis has been placed on the physical 
examination, mental and nerve examinations should also 
be required. 


C. All letters of recommendation should be sent sealed to the 
rector. 
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III 
Age of Students: 
The minimum age requirement should be that usually 
attained at the completion of the eighth grade, the maxi- 
mum should be eighteen years. 


IV 


Requirements from Advanced Students: 


1) Credits for all branches studied in other schools should 
be demanded. 


2) Comparative examination based on the standards of the 
seraphic seminary should be given to each student in 
all accredited branches. 


3) Deficiency in the classical languages should be overcome 
by specialization under the guidance of special pro- 
fessors. 


4) If the student is proficient in certain branches he should 
be given credit for them and allowed to substitute by 
concentrated effort on deficient subjects. 


5) While exempted from any regular class-period, such stu- 
dents should be under the supervision of a professor in 
the study-hall. 

6) When the special student has reached the point in his 
studies where he is non-accredited in the majority of 
prescribed studies, he should be made subject to the 
regular curriculum. 

Signed : 
Prerer Baptist Durrer, O.F.M. 
Antuony Hopapp, O.M.C. 
Francois Epio, O.M.C. 
Louis Scuorn, O.F.M. 
Victrorineé Horrmann, O.F.M. 
Tueoposius Forry, O.M.Cap. 
Crement Barozax, O.F.M. 
Istpore Owrxuinski, O.F.M. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. BERTHOLD HARTUNG, O.F.M.:—Listening to the paper of Fr. Peter, 
I was struck at his conclusions regarding the losses to the seraphic seminary. 
Naturally, the percentage of loss will differ somewhat in the different semi- 
naries. Some years ago we of St. Joseph’s Seraphic College, 
Regarding Mayslake, Ill., made a study of this problem regarding twenty- 
aes eight years, from September, 1898-June, 1926, and for the 
Statistics benefit of the Conference I beg leave to submit the following 
Losses figures, the result of our findings: During these twenty-eight 
years 1,050 applicants were admitted to the seminary, an aver- 
age of 37.5 per year. Of this number, 327, or 31.1%, entered 

the Franciscan novitiate, 263, or 25%, of which persevered in the Order. 


EQUIPPING, OPERATING, FINANCING THE 
PLANT 


Fr. Vicrorine Horrmann, O.F.M. 


Although seraphic seminaries cannot be classed as Franciscan 
monasteries, still a certain simplicity and modesty of style, struc- 
ture, and equipment will recommend them to the love and venera- 
tion of the faithful. 


I. Eaqurerine 


The ideal location is the outer edge of the commuter’s zone of 
our larger cities. This insures the enjoyment of the advantages 
of both city and country life, and removes most of 
Location their disadvantages. Spacious grounds adorned 
with woods, a lake, or some other natural beauty 
should surround and thus seclude the seraphic seminary. 
Economy and convenience suggest compactness of building; 
whereas, the separation of the gymnasium from the main building 
will afford greater quiet and cleanliness in the same. 
Plan The classrooms and studyhalls should be as close as 
possible to each other; in fact, all the halls where 
the students assemble several times a day should form a compact 
unit. 
The best and most complete modern equipment of heating, light- 
ing, ventilating and cleaning is the cheapest in the end. The 
more expensive furniture as to workmanship is the 
Equipment best inyestment. There are three special depart- 
ments, that require specific equipment: library— 
laboratory—gymnasium. 


Gymnasium.—Given the required space, the gymnasium is 
easily equipped. A completely equipped, or overstocked gymna- 
sium leaves no room for private initiative in the line of sports and 
recreation. 


Laboratory.—The equipment of the scientific laboratories must 
be dictated by the end we have in view in our scientific course. 
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Although a priest can never have too much knowledge of the 
sciences, too much time and energy can be spent on its acquire- 
ment during our preparatory course. The seraphic seminary can- 
not aim to train specialists in science. At the risk of calling forth 
sharp criticism, I venture to say that a year of general science 
and a year of physics is the sum total the seraphic seminary can 
profitably devote to science. If the preparatory course is one of 
six years, physical geography and astronomy may be included; 
the other branches of science rightly belong to the philosophical 
course. 

A fairly complete list of equipment for the teaching of physics 
is given in an appendix; for the chemical and biological labora- 
tory equipment, the reader will do well to see the article written 
by Fr. Aloysius Fromm, O.F.M., for the Report of the Fifth 
Meeting of the Franciscan Conference. 

The third department is the lcbrary. Besides sufficient tables 
and chairs, there ought to be about a thousand books: scientific, 
literary, lexicons, history, biography, encyclopedias, and a num- 
ber of good magazines. 


II. Ovpxrration 


There is a question here only of the material and physical 
operation of the plant. In most of our colleges the business and 
financial worries are added to all the others the rector has to 
The shoulder. The appointment of a procurator would 
free him from these unacademic occupations and 


Procurator : . A : ° 
enable him to devote his energy to his specific duties. 


The procurator’s duties would be the folowing: 


1. To be secretary to the rector ; 

2. To make all purchases, operate the bookstore, ete. ; 

3. To supervise the work of the lay-brothers and other help; 

4. To see to the repairs and improvements in buildings and 
furnishings. 


These duties will busy him most of the time, for an efficient and 
economic administration, especially of the larger seminaries, will 
leave him little time for teaching or pastoral work. By pooling 
all the business interests of a large institution, by devising a prac- 
tical plan in everything and in every department, lastly, by work- 
ing out a well balanced budget, which places due importance on 
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the needs of the different departments according to importance, 
the procurator could effect a large saving and increase the effi- 
ciency of the seminary as a whole. 


III. Fivanorne 


Colleges are seldom self-supporting; they must rely on sub- 
sidies of some kind. Our seraphic seminaries receive their most 
substantial subsidies in the form of free services of the Fathers 
and Brothers. Without these the Provinces would indeed have to 
carry a financial burden. 

Logically, the first source of income after this are the fees for 
board and tuition. In average years the help derived from this 

source is considerable. In late years one-half to 

Fees one-third of the students pay the greater part of their 

dues if not all at our seraphic seminary. Thus it 
ought to be for the sake of the appreciation of the benefits derived. 

We Franciscans are usually too ready to absolve them from all 
obligations. 

Concerning the desirability of endowments for our seraphic 
seminaries, there is a variety of opinions. Some consider them 

against Franciscan poverty. Barring positive enact- 

Endowment ments to this effect, this opinion does not seem to 

hold. Our students at the preparatory seminary are 
not members of the Order, hence the money for their support may 
come from any lawful source. 

Another opinion highly recommends such funds as necessary 
for the full development of the educational possibilities. Humanly 
speaking, this may be true; but is their ideal of mere mental 
training a goal necessary to obtain for the well being of the 
Order? Will it not somewhat upset the balance between the intel- 
lectual and the moral training of students at that age? 

Another opinion neither condemns nor commends full endow- 
ment, but considers partial endowment, in the form of burses, 
useful and sufficient. 

The third source of financial help for our seraphic seminaries 
is the charity of the faithful. There are still a goodly number of 
Catholics that consider it a privilege of great value to have helped 

a young man to the priesthood by paying his 
Donations expenses. Pastors,:assistants, missionaries, if they 
have any interest in the matter, will be able to find 
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such persons occasionally. Single donations for this purpose can, 
of course, be more easily obtained in larger numbers. Also the 
directors of the Third Order Confraternities can easily render 
considerable service in this field. 

In a number of our seraphic seminaries the pastoral work of 
the Fathers brings in thousands of dollars every year. Of course, 
this is a delicate subject to handle in practice. A limited amount 

of such work is advisable and will be welcomed 


Pastoral by the great majority of our professors. Jf it in 
Work of no wise interferes with their duties as teachers, 
Professors there seems to be no objection to this. A reason- 


able, kindhearted superior will find full codpera- 
tion in this purely optional work on the part of the professors. 
If the sources thus far discussed will not supply sufficient funds, 
the Province, no doubt, will wisely and gener- 
Subsidies from ously supply the defect. The welfare of the Prov- 
the Province ince, its efficiency, and development depend in 
the first instance on our seraphic seminaries. 


EQuIrPMENT FOR PHYSICS 


There are various ways of teaching physics. Lectures are not 
sufficient.” There must be some kind of laboratory work. Physics 
may be taught by the teacher only lecturing and explaining and 

the students performing the experiments under 
The Class the supervision of the teacher. It may be taught 

(when no special time is assigned for laboratory 
work) by the teacher who lectures and demonstrates by experi- 
ments. The ideal and most thorough way of teaching physics 
consists in the teacher lecturing and performing the more difficult 
experiments while the class is given special periods of laboratory 
work for the easier and more simple experiments. 

Since science is not so essential to the seminary course and no 
extra periods are assigned for laboratory work, it may be sufficient 
if the professor, with the aid of a few of the students (taking dif- 
ferent ones each time) makes the experiment in class. The experi- 
ments are to be performed as much as possible with instruments 
designed for demonstration purposes. 

In the performing of the experiment, the apparatus is first 
studied. Every step in the procedure is noted. The laws and 
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principles that follow from the experiment are to be clearly and 
definitely given. It is of the highest importance that the student 
write out each experiment. This means that the apparatus is first 
mentioned and a diagram of the principal parts is exactly drawn. 
The procedure is then described. After that each experiment will 
give the data, the observations and the result of the experiment. 
It is very good in many experiments to find the percentage of 
error from the accepted value,.and to state the places where errors 
could have crept in. Laboratory books are very good for students. 
Most of them give everything except the data and observations. 
Some books leave almost everything for the student to write out. 

The department should have two or three rooms. The rooms 
should have direct sunlight for the time of the experiment. The 
three rooms are the lecture room, the instrument room, and the 

laboratory room. Gas, water, and electricity should 
The De- be handy in all. The lecture room should be wide 
partment and the desks so arranged that the students can be 
comfortably grouped as close as possible to the pro- 

fessor’s laboratory table. It would be good if the room could be 
completely darkened for some of the experiments. The instru- 
ment room should house the teacher’s special equipment, most of 
which will be used only by him. The laboratory room should have 
eases for the apparatus of the students. It is highly essential that 
order prevails here. The places should be assigned for the differ- 
ent instruments. The instruments should be kept clean and 
returned to their proper places. Enough laboratory tables should 
be had that four to six of the students can work at each table. 

The lecture room of the department might be used for other 
sciences. If it is large it might be good to have the floor slope 
toward the teacher in order to facilitate the view. If the room 
can be darkened, then it will be serviceable for reels on various 
aspects of science. The front of the room might have a curtain 
that can be rolled up. Reels are of great benefit in general science. 
If no special section of the library is reserved for science, it would 
be advisable to have shelves for books on science in the laboratory 
department. A rack for science magazines and a file for scientific 
data would be very valuable. 

Tn any science, it is highly important that experimentation and 
illustration accompany every part of the course. There is no limit 
to the number of illustrations. Every class, every law, every prin- 
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ciple shéuld be accompanied by demonstration. If the pupils 

work out the experiments themselves, thirty are 
Experiments sufficient. These must be written out in detail. 

Hight to ten experiments should be had on measure- 
ment and mechanics; some five to eight on heat; two or three on 
sound; five or six on light; and ten to twelve on magnetism and 
electricity. The author and the laboratory book will best indicate 
what experiments to take, the order in which they are to be taken, 
and the apparatus to be used. Following is a tentative list of 
various experiments : 


I. Measurement and Mechanics. 


1. Determination of I]. Percentage of Error. 
2. Volume of Regular and Irregular Solids. 
3. Density of Solids—Heavier and Lighter Than Water. 
4. Density of Liquids. 
5. Density of Air. 
6. Lung Pressure. 
7. Archimedes’ Principle. 
8. Pressure within a Liquid. 
9. Molecular Constitution of Matter. 
10. Boyle’s Law. 
11. Hooke’s Law. 
12. Resultant of Two Forces. 
13. Falling Bodies. 
14. The Inclined Plane, the Lever, the Use of Pulleys. 


15. Expansion and Heat. 

16. Specific Heat. 

17. Heat of Fusion of Ice. 

18. Boiling Point of Alcohol. 

19. Effect of Pressure on the Boiling Point. 
20. Dew Point and Relative Humidity. 
21. Evaporation and Its Effects. 


III. Sound. 


22. The Velocity of Sound. 

23. The Physical Basis of Musical Intervals. 
24. The Laws of Vibrating Strings. 

25. Wave Length and Resonance. 
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IV. Light. 


26. The Different Mirrors and Their Images. 
27. The Different Lenses. 

28. Uses of the Photometer. 

29. Interference. 

30. Refraction and Color. 

31. Optical Instruments and Magnification. 


V. Magnetism and Electricity. 


32. Magnetic Lines of Force. 

33. Nature of Magnetism. 

34. Magnetic Induction. 

35. Static Electricity—Production, Two Kinds, Effects. 

36. Electric Conductivity. 

37. The Electroscope, Electrophorus, Induction Machine. 

38. Condensers—Leyden Jars. 

39. Magnetic Effects of a Current. 

40. Application of the Magnetic Effects of a Current. 

41. Heating Effects of a Current. Practical Applications. 

42. Light and Electricity. 

43. The Primary Cell. 

44, The Secondary Cell. 

45. Electrolysis and Its Uses. 

46. The Dynamo. 

47. The Motor. 

48. The Induction Coil and Transformer. 

49. The Telephone. 

50. Study of the Different Units of Electricity and Their 
Measurement. 


Some of the above experiments might be divided into two. The 
pupils should do the simpler ones of each part of physics. Most 
of the other ones can be demonstrated by the teacher in class. 

It is practically impossible to give in detail the apparatus that 
is needed in physics. First of all, no two laboratory books agree 
as to the experiments to be taken. ach one gives a large num- 

ber from which the teacher should choose. No two 
Apparatus laboratory books, moreover, are the same in their 
method of procedure, nor are two professors the 
same. Besides, the apparatus differs in the various scientific com- 


panies. 
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If the pupils perform the experiments, then there should be 
enough apparatus for at least every six pupils or, in other words, 
for every laboratory table. The apparatus should be bought after 
one has chosen the text-book, the laboratory book, and decided 
which experiments will be taken. Enough apparatus should be in 
the laboratory for about thirty experiments, unless with us a 
smaller number of experiments are taken due to a scarcity of class 
periods in physics. 

The professor’s apparatus should extend through the entire 
range of physics. His instruments should have greater precision 
and the ones he uses in class, should as far as possible be those for 
demonstration purposes. 

For the purpose of the seminary, high school physics are suffi- 
cient. The apparatus should be chosen for high school experi- 
ments. Different pupils here and there could be assigned tasks 
of looking up on some topic of physics and reporting to the whole 
class. A number of hints as to the equipment of the physics de- 
partment has already been given above. 

Charts of the more complicated instruments (microscope, tele- 
scope, rotovac pump, ete.), charts of the English system of meas- 
urement and of the metric system, charts of the elements, charts 
on specific gravity, specific heat, specific resistance, and on linear 
expansion are very useful. 

For repeated observation it might be good to have in the depart- 
ment such common instruments as the Fahrenheit and the Centi- 
grade thermometer, the barometer, the compass, and also the 
hygrometer. 

Many of the things used belong to a number of experiments: 
The following items are some of them: 


1. Plenty of glass and aluminum beakers from 100 to 
1000 ee. 

2. Funnels. 

3. Graduated pipettes. 

4. Graduated vessels from 100 to 500 ce. capacity. 

5. Various rods, wires and string. 

6. Bottles, corks, rubber stoppers of various sizes (with 
borers) and rubber tubing. 

7. Bunsen burners and tubing. 

8. Ring stands and clamps. 


9. 
10. 
phe 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
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Tools for all possible uses. 

Flasks from 200 to 2000 ce. capacity. 

Glass tubing of various sizes. 

Test tubes. 

Mercury. 

Kther, alcohol, carbon bisulphide, and other liquids. 
Sulphuric and hydrochloric acid. 


The list of apparatus will follow roughly the experiments indi- 


cated above. 
cL 


For measurement in the English system, we need 
rules, weights, vessels of different capacity, scales, 
etc. For measurement in the metric system, we need 
the meter and its subdivisions, and the same for the 
liter and the kilogram. Spring balances should be 
had. For more exact measurement one or two verniers 
are necessary. 
For density we need various specimens of regular and 
irregular solids. Hydrometers of various kinds for 
liquids. 
For pressure in liquids, various manometers and tubes, 
apparatus for Archimedes’ principle. 
For pressure in air, rotovac pump, compression pump, 
various bell jars. 

Apparatus to show that air exerts pressure, that air 

has weight. 
Apparatus for Torricelli’s experiment, mercury and 
aneroid barometers. 

Apparatus to show the expansibility of air. 

Apparatus for Boyle’s law. 
Siphons, Cartesian diver, models of pumps and of 
hydraulic press. 
Apparatus for the parallelogram of forces, for gravity 
and equilibrium. 
Apparatus for the laws of falling bodies: the metro- 
nome, long grooved board, balls, ete. 
Apparatus for the pendulum. 
Apparatus for the laws of motion. 
Apparatus for Hooke’s law: rods and wires of differ- 
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ii. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
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ent materials; also to show the different cohesive and 
adhesive forces. 

Apparatus for the laws of capillary tubes. 

For experiments on work, we need levers, pulleys, the 
inclined plane, the wheel and axle, the capstan, the 
vise, ete. 

Apparatus for finding the heat of vaporization of water. 
Model for locomotive and for engines of various types. 
Apparatus for showing the conductivity of heat in 
solids and liquids. 

Apparatus to show the convection of heat in liquids 
and gases. 


For thermometry we need: 


Le 


pos 


SO TH or 


Mercury and aneroid thermometers, both Fahrenheit 
and Centigrade and of precision. 

A model for the construction of a thermometer. 
Apparatus to show the expansion of air, of liquids 
and of metals. 

Calorimeters (these are used in most of the experi- 
ments). 

Apparatus to show the coefficient of friction. 
Apparatus for specific heat (iron, aluminum, lead, etc. ). 
Apparatus to find the heat of fusion of ice. 
Apparatus to find the dew point. 

Apparatus for evaporation (ether, alcohol, water). 
Apparatus to find the boiling point of alcohol, and to 
find out how pressure affects the boiling point of water. 


For sound is needed: 


OO IH HH oo 


Tuning forks of different pitch. 

Apparatus for finding the wave length, and for inter- 
ference in sound. 

Siren and rotator. 

Model of ear. 

Resonance tubes. 

Sonometer. 

Sound reflectors. 

Organ Pipe. 

Metronome. 
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For light is needed: 

The three kinds of mirrors. 

The six lenses. 

Refraction apparatus. 

Interference apparatus. 

Optical dise and accessories. 

Optical dise illuminator. 

Newton’s rings apparatus, Iceland spar, tourmaline 

tongs. ’ 
8. Frame of inverse squares. 
9. Photometers. 

10. Model of eye. 

11. Color dises and glasses of the primary colors. 

12. Prisms. 


iS ae a ee 


For magnetism and electricity are needed: 


1. Magnets of various kinds and sizes. 

2. Compasses (horizontal and dip). 

3. Different minor implements for experiments on mag- 
netism. 

4, For static electricity: electroscopes, glass and ebonite 


rods and accessories, induction machine and induction 
apparatus for experiments with the induction machine, 
condensers and Leyden jars, vacuum tubes (can be 
used in light). 

5. For the magnetic effects of currents: coils and wires 
(for demonstration), demonstration compass, electro- 
magnet, telegraph system, electric bell, demonstration 
galvanometers, ammeters and voltmeters for A. C. and 
D.C. current. 

6. For the heating effects of a current: fuses, rheostats, 
electric heaters, electric bulbs of various types, elec- 
tric are light. 

7. For the study of the cell: acids, strips of various 

metals, dry cells, storage cells. 

Electrolysis apparatus. 

9. Apparatus for studying the different units of elec- 
tricity and for measuring the resistance of different 
kinds of wire. 

10. Dynamo. 


— 
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11. Motor. 
12. Induction coil, transformer, and rectifier. 
18. Telephone system. 


The teacher should have at his disposal more costly instruments, 
as: the spectroscope, the polariscope, microscope, a telephone sys- 
tem, a telegraph system, a high compression pump, a high vacuum 
pump, motors for these last two instruments and for the rotator, 
an X-ray outfit, radiometer, a good projecting lantern, binoculars 
of high power, a telescope, differential thermometer, not to men- 
tion a host of other instruments of precision for more accurate 
experimentation. 


CANON LAW, RULE AND CONSTITUTIONS 
ON THE SERAPHIC SEMINARIES 


Fr. VaLentine T. Scuaar, O.F.M., 8.T.B., J.C.D. 


Among the canons concerning religious the Code makes but one 
very general regulation for the intermediate schools which the 
Constitutions of our Order designate as Collegia Seraphica and 
which in this country are frequently styled “‘Seraphic Prepara- 
tory Seminaries.” Canon 589, §1 ordains that those religious 
who are candidates for Sacred Orders must before they take up 
the study of philosophy and theology be “ properly instructed in 
the lower branches of studies.” * 

Beyond these general words which require a preparatory course 
as a prerequisite for the special studies for the priesthood, the 
Code at this place does not go into detail. Since, however, the 
entire context of title XII which treats of the studies in clerical 
religious institutes clearly insinuates that the religious candidates 
for the clerical state must make the same studies as are prescribed 
in general for all candidates for Sacred Orders,’ it is necessary 
to refer to title X XI on seminaries in the Third Book of the 
Code and mutatis mutandis apply the laws for ES seminaries 
to our seraphic seminaries. 

Besides the very concise laws laid down in the Code, the Holy 
See has issued several documents which have a very immediate and 
express application to our seraphic seminaries. Our rule, how- 
ever, is silent on this subject, for it was written at a time when 
the formal schools for candidates for the clerical state were not 
yet fully developed. But our General Constitutions (n. 17-24), 
and especially the Statuta pro Studius Regendis in Ordine Fratrum 
Minorum (n. 15-24) are more detailed. These latter constitute a 
very excellent and completely developed code for the entire course 
of studies for candidates for the clerical state in our Order begin- 
ning with the seraphic preparatory seminary through the philo- 
sophical and theological courses as well as for the graduate studies 
for candidates for the lectorate. It would be impossible in the 


1“ Religiosi in inferioribus disciplinis rite instructi, . . .”’—Canon 589, 7 1. 
2 Cf. Canon 974, §1: “ Ut quis licite ordinari possit requiruntur : 
Debita scientia.” 
49 
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brief time allotted for this paper to discuss at length all its regu- 
lations for the seraphic preparatory seminary. Only those of 
greater importance for the present purposes of this Conference 
will be touched upon. 
The establishment of seraphic seminaries is not made obliga- 
tory in our Order but is recommended both by our General Con- 
stitution (n. 18) and by the Statuta pro Studiis 
Seraphic Regendis in O.F.M. (n. 16). More recently our 
Seminaries Holy Father, Pius XI, gloriously reigning, has 
Recommended likewise urged all clerical religious institutes to 
establish preparatory schools of this nature for 
aspirants to the clerical state in them in these words: 


Cum igitur ex constanti attentoque doctrinae sacrae studio tam prae- 
clara religiosis viris emolumenta obveniant, iam manifesto apparet, 
quantopere vobis, dilecti filii, vigilandum sit, ne alumnis desit vestris 
facultas eiusdem doctrinae cum pervestigandae tum in omne tempus 
aetatis colendae. Ad rem autem, mirum quantum proderit adulescentium, 
qui ad coenobii vitam adspirent, recte inde ab initio mentem animumque 
instituere atque eflingere. Atque principio, cum in domestico convictu, 
horum pro iniquitate temporum, christianae puerorum educationi minus 
consulatur, et adulescentes, ad late diffusas expositi corruptelarum il- 
lecebras, solida destituantur religiosa institutione, quae ad divina prae- 
cepta, immo vel ad honesti et recti rationem una potest conformare 
animos, sequitur, nihil facere vos posse hoc in genere utilius, quam si 
parva Seminaria vel collegia constitueritis—quod fieri passim iucunde 
conspicimus—adulescentulis excipiendis, in quibus aliqua divinae voca- 
tionis indicia deprehendantur.** 


The seraphic preparatory seminary is destined for the one 
purpose of providing the necessary intermediate 
Admission training exclusively for candidates for the cleri- 
cal state in our Order. Wherefore our general 

Constitutions, 19, prescribe: 


Only those youths should be admitted to the Seraphic Colleges whose 
disposition and will afford the hope that they will perpetually serve our 
Seraphic Religion, and they should be so far advanced in the elementary 
branches that they will be able to take up their classical studies with 
profit.® 


*« Pius XI, Apostolic Letter, “ Unigenitus Dei Filius,’ March 19, 1924, 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XVI (1924), 140. Cf. also what the Apostolic Dele- 
gate wrote regarding minor seminaries for the secular clergy, ordaining in 
particular that preparatory day-schools should be replaced by boarding schools. 
(Letter addressed to all the Ordinaries of the United States by order of the 
Sacred Congregation for Seminaries and Universities, Ecclesiastical Review, 
LXXIX (1928), 75-76. 

° Cf. Statuta pro Studtis Regendis in O.F.M., n. 16. 
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This is in full accord with what Pius XI‘ ordained for minor 
seminaries for the secular clergy and which may very properly be 
applied to our seraphic preparatory seminaries: 


Illud enimvero maximae Nobis est curae, modisque omnibus efficiendum 
est, quod decessores Nostri Leo XIII et Pius X saepius praeceperunt, 
ut sacra Seminaria, nisi ad eam rem, cuius causa condita sunt, ne ad- 
hibeantur, id est ad sacrorum administros, ut oportet, instituendos. Quare 
non modo in eis locus esse non debet pueris vel adolescentulis, qui nullam 
ad sacerdotium praeferant propensionem voluntatis,——horum enim con- 
suetudo clericis mirum quantum obest—sed etiam cum pietatis exercita- 
tiones, tum ratio studiorum, tum ipsum gubernationis genus hue omnino 
spectent oportet, ut ad perfunctionem divini muneris accommodate alum- 
norum animi praeparentur.® 


Applicants should, however, not be received into the seraphic 

seminary indiscriminately and in droves but only after careful 

investigation of their vocation, character and 

Discrimination qualifications. What the General Constitutions 

in Admitting (n. 19) and the Statuta pro Studiis Regendis in 

O.F.M. (n. 16) state only very implicitly, the 

Sacred Congregation of Religious has recently prescribed in the 
following very explicit terms: 


4) From the very nature of things and from daily experience we learn 
that the prosperity of religious institutes depends principally upon the 
training of its members just as from the cultivation the beauty of tress. 
Which Pius IX of happy memory declared thus: ° 

“Since upon the careful admission of novices and their further best 
training the states and splendor of every sacred family fully depends, 
we admonish you most earnestly, that you first accurately examine the 
character, disposition and virtue of those who desire to be enrolled in 
your religious family, and diligently investigate by what motive, by what 
spirit, by what reason they are led to enter upon the religious life.” 

5) Of a truth, after the youthful candidates for the religious life are 
chosen early and prudently, the Superiors will zealously see to it, that 
together with the religious instruction suited to their age, the lower 
disciplines which are usually given in gymnasia* are imparted to them,® 

9 


*Cf. Pius XI, Apostolic Letter “ Unigenitus Dei Filius,” Acto Apostolicae 
Sedis, XVI (1924), 135. 

5 Pius XI, Apostolic Letter “Officiorwm omnium,” August 1, 1922, Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, XIV (1922), 451-452. 

6 Apostolic Letter “Ubi primum,” 17 June 1847. 

7 These are more or less equivalent to our high school and junior college. 

® Code of Canon Law, canon 589. 

°§. C. de Rel:, instruction, December 1, 1931, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXIV 
(1932), 75-76; Ecclesiastical Review, LXXXVI (1932), 612. 
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The general plan of studies in minor seminaries for the secular 
clergy, as laid down in canon 1364, our General 
Constitutions prescribe for the seraphic seminaries. 
It begins with the fashioning of heart and mind: 


Course of 
Studies 


20) Religious discipline shall hold the first place in Seraphic Colleges 
and it shall be expounded most diligently, in a way suited to the char- 
acter and age of each one; the students shall accurately learn languages, 
especially Latin and their own mother tongue; instruction shall be given 
in the other branches which will be in harmony with the special purpose 
of our Order, the common culture of all, and the state of the clergy in the 
locality where the students will exercise the sacred ministry. 


In as much as our seraphic seminary is intended to prepare 
aspirants for the religious life in the Franciscan Order it is 
but natural to expect it to instill into the hearts 
Religious of its youthful students deeper foundations of a 
Training religious life than is usually given to those who 
are preparing for secular avocations, as Pius XI 

requires : 

Quorum autem religiosorum partes sunt ut iuvenes rite erudiant atque 
educent, iisdem erit summopere vitandum, ne, nimio abrepti studio dis- 
cipulos optimarum artium doctrina excolendi, religionis cultu mentes 
animosque imbuere sic neglegant, ut alumni a copiosa quidem litterarum 
cognitione instructi dimittantur, at eius prorsus scientiae sacrae expertes, 
qua qui careant et pulcherrimo omnium pretiosissimoque ornamento 
carent et in summa inanitate versantur: “ Vani sunt omnes homines in 
quibus non subest scientia Dei.”*° Ad rem opportune Seraphicus Doc- 
tor: 77 Hic est fructus omnium scientiarum, ut in omnibus aedificetur 


fides, honorificetur Deus, componatur mores, hauriantur consolationes, 
quae sunt in unione sponsi et sponsae, quae quidem fit per caritatem.’? 


There is little hkelihood that the vernacular of any province 
will be neglected in the seraphic seminary. Therefore, neither 
the General Constitutions nor the Statuta pro Studus Regendis in 

O.F.M. consider it necessary to stress the study of the 
Latin mother tongue. With Latin it is otherwise. The grow- 
ing tendency of dispensing with Latin is invading eccle- 
siastical schools to such a degree that the Church has found it 
necessary to insist upon a more thorough study of what might 
very properly be styled the Church’s mother tongue. Hence it 
2° Sap., XII, 1. 


1 De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam, n. 26. 


¥ Apostolic Letter “Unigenitus Dei Filius,’ Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XVI 
(1924), 136. 
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is that the Statuta pro Studiis Regendis in O.F.M. (un. 18, b), 
emphasizes this need: 


Atque pro studio linguae latinae fovendo et provehendo ea instant 
maxime quod deinde alumnis, cum accesserint ad majores disciplinas, hae 
utique latine et tradendae et percipiendae sunt. 


These same principles and reasons for the study of Latin both 
in the minor seminary for the secular clergy as also in such 
schools for aspirants to the clerical state in religious institutes as 
the seraphic preparatory seminary have been insisted upon in 
these times by Pope Pius XI as well as by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for Seminaries and Universities. 

With all its preference for Latin and its urgent insistence upon 
a thorough study of it in the preparatory seminary, the Church 
desires that all its clerics, both secular and religious, enjoy that 


+8 Primum est de linguae latinae studio in litterariis clericorum ludis omni 
cura fovendo atque provehendo, quam linguam scientia et usu habere per- 
ceptam, non tam humanitatis et litterarum, quam religionis interest. Etenim 
Ecclesia, ut quae et nationes omnes complexu suo contineat, et usque ad con- 
summationem saeculorum sit permansura, et prorsus a sui gubernatione vulgus 
arceat, sermonem suapte natura requirit universalem, immutabilem, non vul- 
garem. Huiusmodi cum sit sermo latinus, divinitus provisum est ut is 
mirifico esset usui Ecclesiae docenti, idemque Christifidelibus doctioribus ex 
omni gente magnum ministraret vinculum unitatis; iis dando scilicet non 
solum unde, vel locorum intervallo disiuncti vel in unum locum congregati, 
facile inter se sensa mentis et consilia conferrent, sed etiam, quod maius est, 
unde, quae Ecclesiae matris sunt, altius cognoscerent et cum Ecclesiae capite 
artius cohaererent. Utraque de causa, ut .cetera omittamus, liquet clerum, 
ante alios, latinae linguae perstudiosum esse oportere; neque enim hic laudes 
persequimur, quibus hoe commendatur loquendi genus, pressum, locuples, 
numerosum, maiestatis plenum et dignitatis quod mire dixeris comparatum 
ad serviendum Romani Pontificatus gloriae, ad quem ipsa Imperii sedes tam- 
quam hereditate pervenerit. Quod si in quopiam homine laico, qui quidem 
sit tinctus litteris, latinae linguae, quam dicere catholicam vere possumus, 
ignoratio quemdam amoris erga Ecclesiam languorem indicat, quanto magis 
omnes clericos, quotquot sunt, decet eiusdem linguae satis gnaros esse atque 
peritos!' Horum profecto est latinitatem tanto tueri constantius, quanto 
a sapientiae catholicae adversariis qui saec. XVI Huropae in una Fidei doc- 
trina consensionem labefactarunt, acrius eam norunt oppugnatam. Quare— 
quod ipsum in iure canonico cautum est—in litterarum ludis, ubi spes sacri 
ordinis adolescunt, accuratissime sermone latino volumus alumnos institui, 
hance etiam ob causam, ne deinde, cum ad maiores disciplinas accesserint, 
quae latine utique et tradendae et percipiendae sunt, fiat, ut prae sermonis 
inscitia plenam doctrinarum intelligentiam assequi non possint, nedum se 
exercere scholasticis illis disputationibus, quibus egregie iuvenum acuuntur 
ingenia ad defensionem veritatis——Pius XI, Apostolic Letter, “ Officiorum 
omnium,” August 1, 1922, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XIV (1922), 452-454. Cf. 
Apostolic Letter, “Unigenitus Dei Filius,” March 19, 1924, Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, XVI (1924), 141-142; Letter of Apostolic Delegate, Hecclesiastical 
Review, LXXIX (1928), 80-81. 
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liberal culture which an educated man must possess. For that 
reason the seraphic preparatory seminary must include those 
branches which go to make up a liberal education. Canon 1364 
ordains: 


In inferioribus Seminarii scholis: 

3.° Ea in ceteris disciplinis institutio tradatur quae conveniat com- 
muni omnium culturae et statui clericorum in regione ubi alumni sacrum 
ministerium exercere debent. 


In like manner Pius XI urged religious superiors of clerical 
institutes : 


Mature igitur prudenterque delectis adulescentulis religiosae vitae can- 
didatis, impense, curabitis ut, una cum pietatis doctrina, ad aetatem 
accommodata, inferiores disciplinae tradantur quae tradi in gymnasiis 
solent, .. .** 


In conformity with these regulations the Statuta pro Studvus 
Regendis in O.F.M. outline a comprehensive course of secondary 
branches in n. 18: 


ce. Ea in ceteris disciplinis (Historia civilis, Geographia, Mathematica, 
Historia naturalis, Minerologia, Botanica, Zoologia, Physica, Lingua 
Graeca etc.) institutio tradatur, quae conveniat fini speciali Ordinis nostri 
et communi omnium culturae et statui clericorum in regione ubi alumni 
sacrum ministerium exercere debebunt... . 

‘d. Arte musica, praesertim cantu ecclesiastico, iuvenes inde a gymnasio 
instituantur, 

e. Praeter studium linguarum supra designatarum, iuvenes excolendi 
sunt aliis linguis, quae ipsis utiliores habebuntur pro ministerio sacer- 
dotali. 


In, his more recent apostolic constitution “ Divini cultus’” on 
the promotion of the liturgy and of Gregorian 
Sacred Music chant and sacred music Pius XI has laid down 
several rules some of which apply in a very special 

manner to the seraphic seminary.*° 


14 Apostolic Letter “ Unigenitus Dei Filius,’ Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XVI 
(1924), 140. 

*© J, Quicumque sacerdotio initiari cupiunt, non modo in Seminariis sed 
etiam in religiosorum domibus, iam inde a prima aetate cantu gregoriano et 
musica sacra imbuantur; propterea quod facilius tum ea perdiscunt, quae 
ad modulationes sonosque pertinent; et vocis vitia, si fortasse habeant, eradi- 
care vel saltem corrigere queunt, quibus quidem postea, adultiores aetate, 
mederi prorsus non possent. Ab ipsis primordiorum scholis institutio cantus 
et musicae incipienda est, ac deinde in gymnasio et lycaeo continuanda; ita 
enim qui sacros ordines suscepturi sunt, cum iam cantus periti sensim sine 
sensu facti sint, in theologicorum studiorum curriculo, sine ullo quidem labore 
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The following schedule, printed in Appendix I to the Statuta 
pro Studiis Regendis in O.F'.M., represents the minimum of class 
periods for the various branches through at least five years of the 
seraphic preparatory seminary. 


CONSPECTUS SEU HORARIUM HEBDOMADALE 
PRO GYMNASIALI STUDIO 


(Programma minimum) 


ANNUS 

DIScIPLINA I. II. III. IV. V. 
Religio a ih Bia = apclninteie 1 (2) J (2) 1 (2) (2) 1 (2) 
Lingua latina apt ap iad 8 8 7 (8) 6 (7) 6 (7) 
e pPatKlasts ees. wok EEL 4 (5) 4 (5) 4 (5) 3 (4) 83 (4) 
; _ gracea..... gel aieasyahaieysroypey a ee (4) 3 (4) 3 (4) 

Historia et Geographia........ 3 3 3 3 3 

MIRENEMIRCICAS ss nice oe ees 2 pe 2 2 2 

Historia ‘naturalis........:.3. V)) 12) 12) Pa Fi 
(PR VSICR. eiausisietsie iets bis fais slats ci = ue : 5g (2) (2) 

Cantus ecclesiasticus.......... 1 1 1 1 1 
20-23 20-23 19-27 19-25 19-25 

FACULTATIVE 


Lingua moderna: 
anglica, gallica, germanica, 
italica, hispanica....... be ae 1 2 2 


The Statuta pro Studus Regendis in O.F'.M., prescribe at least 


ac difficultate, altiore illa disciplina institui poterunt quam varissime aes- 
theticam dixeris monodiae gregorianae ac musicae artis, polyphoniae atque 
organi, quamque clerum pernoscere omnino decet. 

II. Esto igitur in Seminariis ceterisque studiorum domiciliis, utrique clero 
recte conformando, brevis quidem sed frequens ac paene cotidiana cantus 
gregoriani et musicae sacrae lectio vel exercitatio; quae si liturgico spiritu 
peragatur, solatium potius quam onus, post severiorum disciplinarum studium, 
alumnorum animis afferet. Auctior ita pleniorque utriusque cleri in liturgica 
musica institutio id certe efficiet ut ad dignitatem priscam splendoremque 
chorale officium restituatur, quod pars est divini cultus praecipua; itemque 
ut scholae et capellae musicorum, quas vocant, ad veterem gloriam revocentur, 


. . . . . . . . . . 


VI. Scholae puerorum, non modo apud maiora templa et cathedrales, sed 
etiam penes minores et paroeciales aedes excitentur; pueri autem a capellarum 
magistris ad recte canendum instituantur ut ipsorum voces, iuxta veterem 
Ecclesiae morem, virorum choris sese adiungant, maxime cum in polyphonica 
musica, ut olim, adhibendae sint pro suprema voce, quae cantus appellari 
consuevit. Ex eorum numero, saeculo praesertim xvi, polyphoniae auctores 
peritissimi, uti est compertum, prodiere, quos inter omnium facile princeps 
Toannes ille Petrus Aloisius Praenestinus,—Pius XI, const. “ Divini cultus,” 
December 20, 1928, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXI (1929), 36-38. 
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an annual examination, both written and oral (n. 63) but does 
not strictly enjoin upon the seraphic preparatory seminary the 
same rules as are laid down for the philosophical and theological 
courses, but would leave the rules for State schools to be taken 
into account (n. 66). 
As a part in the whole scheme of studies leading to the priest- 
hood in our Order, the seraphic preparatory semi- 
Prefectof nary, just as the philosophical and _ theological 
Studies courses, is under the supervision of the prefect of 
studies who must supervise it with the same care 
and power as the other studies.*® 
In conformity with canon 589 the General Constitutions or- 
dain as complete a separation as possible of the en- 
Cloister closed section of the monastery reserved for the Friars 
from the section destined for the seraphic preparatory 
seminary. 


22) The college should be distinct from the convent or at least al- 
together separated from the other parts of the convent by a wall. Any 
conversation with the religious of the community is entirely forbidden 
to the students.*” 


The Code prescribes that the religious candidate for the cleri- 

cal state must be properly instructed in the preparatory studies 

before he may begin the study of philosophy.** But 

Completed the General Constitutions and the Statuta pro Studtis 

Course Regendis in O.F.M. ordain that these studies must 

be completed before the candidate is admitted to the 

novitiate; if an exception is made he must complete them before 
he may take up the study of philosophy: 


Nemo ad novitiatum inter clericos admittatur qui studia primaria et 
gymnasialia seu humaniorum litterarum debite non peregerit. Ob graves 
causas, a Ministro provinciali ad novitiatum admitti poterit qui curricu- 
lum gymnasiale nondum expleverit, dummodo antequam ad studium 
philosophicum seu lyceale promoveatur, illud integrum in scholis domes- 
ticis compleat.?® 


16 Statuta pro Studiis Regendis in O.F.M., n. 97. 

17 Cf. Statuta pro Studiis Regendis in O. F. M., n. 21. 

18 Canon 589, §1: “ Religiosi in inferioribus disciplinis rite instructi. .. .” 

1° Const. Gen. O.F.M., n. 17; Statuta pro Studiis Regendis in O.F.M., 
n, 15. 
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Pius XI lays down the same rule that aspirants: 


Non ante ad novitiatum accedant, quam humanitatis, ut aiunt, cur- 
riculum confecerint, nisi sat gravis interdum causa aliter decernendum 
suadeat.?° 


This rule is further determined by the Sacred Congregation 
of Religious (as both the General Constitutions, n. 17, and the 
Statuta pro Studvis Regendis in O.F.M., n. 15, already do) to 
the effect that in such a “case it must be completed before the 
philosophical course is begun.” ** 

This requirement immediately gives rise to the question: what 
force do the “Declarationes circa Articulum Sextum Decreti 
‘ Auctis Admodum’ editi die IV Novembris MDCCCXCIII” ” 
enjoy after the Code? For n. V made the same demand that the 
preparatory studies be made in entirely before the novitiate or by 
way of exception after profession but before the study of philoso- 
phy is begun; and n. VI required that these studies be made in 
formal classes unless for some exceptional case a convalidation by 
way of dispensation were obtained from the Holy See (except if 
one or the other accessory study is made up privately). This 
point is further developed by a later decision according to which 
a year’s course that had been interrupted for more than three 
months for any reason whatsoever, e.g., sickness, could not be 
reckoned and had to be repeated.” 

This difficulty is given more prominence since canon 589 or- 
dains that religious candidates for the clerical state devote them- 
selves to the various studies “ according to the instructions of the 
Apostolic See” (secundum instructiones Apostolicae Sedis). On 
the strength of this clause some authors hold that the above restric- 
tions of the Congregation of Religious of 1909 retain their force.** 


20 Apostolic Letter “ Unigenitus Dei Filius,’ Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XVI 
(1924), 140. 

as Instruction, December 1, 1931, n. 5, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXIV 
(1932), 76. 

2235 "C. de Rel., September 7, 1909, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, I (1909), 
701-704. 

28 $C. de Rel., dubia circa interruptionem studiorum, March 1, 1915, ad I, 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, VII (1915), 123-124. 

24 J. Biederlack-M. Fiihrich, De Religiosis, (Innsbruck: Felician Rauch, 
1919), p. 170; J. Jansen, Ordensrecht, (2. ed., Paderborn: Ferdinand Schén- 
ingh, 1920), p. 177; I. Pejska, Ius Canonicum Religiosorum, (3. ed., Freiburg 
i. B.: B. Herder & Co., 1927), pp. 165-167; L. Fanfani, De Iure Religiosorum, 
(Turin: Marietti, 1920, n. 207C), in the 2. ed. (1925), he has given up 
this position (p. 312, footnote 1). 
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Others, however, insist that these no longer enjoy binding force 
since they are not even implicitly renewed in the Code.” 

In view of this diversity of opinion it could not be condemned 
if in an exceptional case the preparatory studies or a part of them 
were made privately.”° 


Tur TremporaL ADMINISTRATION 


The upkeep and support of our seraphie preparatory seminaries 
call for considerable financial means. This raises numerous ques- 
tions as to the manner in which they are to be acquired and dis- 

bursed. It is not the scope of this paper to 
Administration suggest means of practical business acumen— 
of Temporalities this falls rather to the lot of another paper. But 

those matters do fall under the provisions of 
Canon Law and it is only from this angle that they are so con- 
sidered. 

The collection, care and expenditure of moneys necessary for 
the support of the seraphic preparatory seminary as also the mak- 
ing of contracts, incurring debts and other obligations, etc., all 
this must be done in conformity with the various provisions of 
the Code, our Rule and our Constitutions, through the competent 
superiors with the aid of the burser or procurator and their respec- 
tive counsellors, be they definitors or discreets; but for contract- 
ing debts the further permission of the Minister General or even 
of the Holy See may be required, according to their amount. To 
discuss these details would carry us too far, especially since there 
are no specific regulations on these matters applying exclusively 
or particularly to seraphic preparatory seminaries. 

There is, however, one phase of this question that recently has 
come to the fore and about which not a few Friars are uneasy. 
The financial burdens of the seraphic preparatory seminary com- 
pel the superiors to look about for means to relieve them. This 
need is increased by the fact that, especially in times such as these, 


*° A. Vermeersch-J. Creusen, Epitome Iuris Canonici, (2. ed., Malines: 
H. Dessain, 1924), I, n. 690; T. Schiffer, De Religiosis, (Miinster i. W.: 
Aschendorff, 1927), n, 294; A. Larraona, “ Consultationes,” 29%, ad II, Com- 
mentarium pro Religiosis, I (1920), 369; A. van Hove, De Legibus Hccle- 
siasticis, (Malines: H. Dessain, 1930), p. 75. 

°°. Schénsteiner, Grundriss des Ordensrechtes (Vienna: L. Auer, 1930), 


pp. 414-415. But such studies cannot lawfully be made during the novitiate. 
Cf. can. 565, § 3. 
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more and more students are unable to contribute to their board, 
not to say anything of their tuition, and must be supported by 
the seminary during the time of their residence. To anticipate 
these ever recurring demands it has been suggested to make pro- 
vision for the future by accumulating an endowment for the gen- 
eral purposes of the seraphic preparatory seminary and by estab- 
lishing burses for the support of individual students. In view of 
the total renunciation and abdication of property which is at 
once a serious obligation and a characteristic mark of our Order, 
the question is raised whether and in how far the sons and followers 
of the Poverello may have recourse to such means. The question 
finds its fullest answer in the declarations of the Popes regarding 
these points, in our Rule and in our General Constitutions. The 
latter in full accord with the former ordain: 


307. Since our Order is incapable of possessing immovable goods, we 
are, therefore, not allowed to receive perpetual legacies, perpetual offer- 
ings or any revenues. 

308. Since, however, it sometimes happens that the faithful leave 
legacies in our favor to the Friars, gratis or with an obligation annexed, 
we forbid absolutely the acceptance of legacies where the direct dominion 
of the principal is assigned to a convent, to a province or to Friars, 
since they are invalid by law. The Friars cannot renounce the legacies 
in favour of the heirs or of any other persons, since they have no right 
to them or in them. 

309. Whenever it happens that perpetual legacies are made, the do- 
minion of which is retained by the testators themselves or by their heirs, 
or is ascribed to a pious fund or to a third person, with the condition 
that a certain alms shall each year be given to the Friars either gratis 
or for Masses, or any other pious work, the Guardian is commanded, 
in virtue of holy obedience, to make a protestation to the executors of 
the will that the Friars according to our holy Institute can accept such 
legacies only by way of pure alms, and that they have no right to the 
aforesaid alms, in virtue of the legacy, nor are they obliged strictly to 
the work imposed. This protestation, signed by the Guardian and the 
Discreets and sealed with the seal of the convent, is to be given to him 
who is obliged to fulfill the will of the testator, and is also to be recorded 
in the book of the convent and in the acts of the Province in memory 
of the event. When this necessary protestation has been made, if the 
heir of his own free will wishes to give the alms either with an obligation 
or gratis, the Friars may receive it freely with a safe conscience, the 
permission of the Minister Provincial having been previously obtained. 

310. The Friars under pain of excommunication to be incurred ipso 
facto, shall not demand from the heirs before any judge whomsoever, the 
annual offerings or the legacies either themselves or through the Syndics. 
But if the heirs refuse to fulfill the last will of the testator it is lawful 
for the Friars to go to them and modestly petition and admonish them 
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to consult their conscience, because in doing so a debt is not exacted 
from them but an alms is sought. 

311. We enjoin in virtue of holy obedience that no Friar induce anyone 
to leave new legacies to the convent or to the Order. 


With these numbers of the General Constitutions as a guide the 
following conclusions must be drawn for the Order of Friars 
Minor: 


(A) Endowments—funds accumulated into a capital which will 
produce a regular and assured revenue for the upkeep of the sera- 
phic preparatory seminary—are absolutely forbidden, if the title 
or even only the administration of the funds rests with the Friars. 
For Clement V ™ has clearly declared such investments forbidden 
to us Friars, as before him Nicholas III had declared that the 
Friars could not accept a legacy which was not to be consumed 
but employed to derive an income from it.” 


(B) If, however, the ownership of the capital rests with per- 
sons outside of the Order who are to give the Friars the annual 
income of the capital after the manner of alms, such an endow- 
ment would not at all be contrary to our Rule and Constitutions, 
provided that no strict claim in justice to those revenues accrues 
to the Friars.” 


27 Cumque annui reditus inter immovibilia censeantur a jure, ac hujus- 
modi reditus obtinere, paupertati et mendicitati repugnet: nulla dubitatio 
est quod dictis Fratribus reditus quoscumque, sicut et possessiones, vel eorum 
etiam usum, cum eis non reperiatur concessus, recipere vel habere, conditione 
considerata ipsorum non licet—Const. “ Hxivi de paradiso,’ May 6, 1312, 
art. X, Monumenta Selecta Turis Regularis, (Quaracchi: Ex Typographia 
Collegii 8. Bonaventurae, 1913), p. 52. Cf. I. Trienekens, Vota et Praecepta 
Regulae Fratrum Minorum, (2. ed., Quaracchi: Ex Typographia Collegii 
S. Bonaventurae, 1909), n. 61-64; M. Sleutjes, Commentarius in Oonstitu- 
tiones Fratrum Minorum, (Ad Claras Aquas: Ex Typographia Collegii S. 
Bonaventurae, 1915), I, n. 302-305; J. Ilg, An Hwplanation of the Rule of the 
Friars Minor, [1927], n. 65. 

28], Ad haec, quia Fratribus ipsis interdum in ultimis voluntatibus sub 
diversis modis nonnulla legantur, nec expresse quid de his agendum sit in 
Regula vel praedecessorum Nostrorum declarationibus continetur; ne in ipsis 
dubitari contingat in posterum, providendo legantibus, et Fratrum con- 
scientiis praecavendo declaramus, ordinamus et dicimus, quod si testator 
modum, secundum quem Fratribus, eorum conditione inspecta, recipere non 
liceret, exprimat in legando; ut si legaret Fratribus vineam vel agrum ad 
excolendum, domum ad locandum, vel similia verba in similibus proferret, 
aut modos similes in relinquendo servaret, a tali legato et ejus receptione per 
omnem modum Fratres abstineant.—Const. “ Haiit qui seminat,” August 15, 
1279, art. XI, Monumenta Selecta, 30. 

#92. Si vero modum licitum Fratribus in legando testator expresserit, 
ut si diceret: Lego pecuniam pro Fratrum necessitatibus expendendam; 
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(C) But even for the latter case it is not permitted that the 
Friars in any manner seek such an endowment by inducing bene- 
factors to make a donation or leave a legacy to be devoted to that 
purpose even in the manner otherwise permitted. This would be 
a forbidden recourse for a provision for future needs.*° 

Since according to the prescriptions of the Holy See the Syndic 
Apostolic and his Substitutes are to be chosen from among the 
faithful outside the Order, at first sight it might appear (as in- 

deed some maintain) that the Syndic Apostolic 
Syndic Apostolic may on the strength of the preceding in the 
May Not Hold name of the Holy See acquire, hold and admin- 
Endowments ister such endowments. If this were done in 

conformity with the preceding rules, it would be 
lawful: but he would then not be acting as Syndic Apostolic, but as 
a “spiritual friend.” In his capacity of Syndic Apostolic, how- 
ever, he is not empowered to acquire, hold or administer such 
revenue-bearing investments. Concerning the Syndic Apostolic 
our General Constitutions, n. 237, read: 


The use of the Apostolic Syndie is not a dispensation from the Rule, 
but a way provided by the Roman Pontiffs for its more pure observance, 
and hence our Syndie enjoys each and all the rights and prerogatives 
conceded to him, according to the diversity of cases, by Nicholas III, 
Martin IV, Clement V, and Paul IV. 


Now none of these Popes authorize the Syndic Apostolic to hold 
revenue-bearing investments for the Friars, but rather forbid it. 


vel domum, agrum, vineam et similia, ad hoe quod per certam personam vel 
personas idoneas distrahantur, et pecunia de rebus ipsis accepta in aedificia 
vel alia Fratrum necessaria convertantur, aut in legando similibus modis 
vel verbis utatur: in hoe casu illud in omnibus et per omnia, consideratis 
eorum necessitatibus et moderaminibus supradictis, quantum ad Fratres 
servari decernimus quo per Nos est superius in concessis pecuniariis eleemo- 
synis declaratum. 

3. Ad quae legata solvenda tam heredes testatorum, quam executores se 
liberales exhibeant; quam Praelati et etiam saeculares, quibus de jure vel 
de consuetudine provisio competeret, cum expedierit, se ex officio suo promptos 
exhibeant ad pias voluntates deficientium adimplendas. 

Nam et Nos etiam per modos licitos et Fratrum Regulae congruos in- 
tendimus providere quod nec pia defunctorum destituatur intentio, et heredum 
cupiditas legitimis ictibus feriatur, ac ipsi Fratres opportunis auxiliis non 
fraudentur.—Nicholas III, const. “ Haiit qui seminat,” art. XI, Monumenta 
Selecta, pp. 30-31. Cf. Trienekens, op. cit., n. 64; Sleutjes, op. cit., n. 305 (a); 
Ilg., op. ctt., n. 65 (1), (2), (3). ; 

80 Cf, General Constitutions O.F.M., n. 311; vide supra, p. 18; Sleutjes, 
op. cit., n. 307. 
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Nicholas III * and Clement V* do not explicitly refer to the 
Syndic Apostolic, but distinguish between things which are per- 
mitted and things which are forbidden to Friars Minor, enumerat- 
ing among the latter revenue-bearing investments under which 
endowments will have to be classified. In renewing the power 
of the Minister General, the Ministers Provincial and the Custodes 
to institute Syndics Apostolic, Martin IV states his purpose is to 
provide that the Friars are not cheated out of the benefits of the 
alms that are left them in the manner that is lawful to the Order 
and he therefore ordains that the Syndies Apostolic in the name 
of the Holy See acquire alms donated or bequeathed for the use 
of the Friars; and that they employ them or their price for the 
benefit of the Friars in a manner permitted by the Rule or by 
papal declarations of it.** 

Similarly Paul IV authorized the Syndice Apostolic to acquire 
and to employ for the benefit of the Friars those things which 
the Friars may use.** 

Both Martin IV and Paul IV follow these restrictions with a 
lengthy and almost identical enumeration of acts which the Syndic 
Apostolic is authorized to perform: but none of these can be 
stretched to embrace the acceptance and administration of such 
revenue-bearing investments as endowments.*° 

From all this it is quite evident that the Syndic Apostolic as 
such is not authorized by the Holy See to accept and administer 
endowments for the Friars Minor. At most he could accept and 


81 Constitution “ Haiit,’? August 15, 1279, Monumenta Selecta Iuris Regu- 
laris, pp. 14-40. 

52 Constitution “ Exivi,” May 6, 1312, op. cit., pp. 41-58. 

88. . Volentes quoque heredum et executorum negligentiis obviare, ut 
Fratres secundum modos licitos et congruos ipsi Ordinis [Ordini?], relictis 
sibi in testamentis eleemosynis non defraudentur, ...; discretioni vestrae 
. . + personas speciales, quae non sint de ipso Ordine nominandi pro locorum 
indulgentia singulorum, quas personas per vos taliter nominatas in his ad- 
ministrationem legitmam generalem et liberam gerere, et ipsos veros et legitmos 
administratores, oeconomos, syndicos et actores esse de plenitudine potestatis 
praesentium auctoritate constituendo decernimus, qui res ipsas et rerum 
praedictarum pretium, et praedictas eleemosynas nomine ipsius Ecclesiae 
recipiant et per eosdem in Fratrum ipsorum utilitates (prout eis licet ex 
regula vel declaratione Regulae) convertenda: . . Constitution “ Earultan- 
tes,” January 18, 1283, Wadding, Annales Minorum, V (3. ed., Quaracchi, 
1931), 545-546. [Italics inserted. ] 

* Quibus Fratres uti possunt—Constitution “Ha clementi,” July 1, 1555, 
§ VIII, Wadding, Annales Minorwm, XTX (Rome, 1745), 485-486. 

8° Cf. also Innocent XI, constitution “ Sollicitudo pastoralis officti,? No- 
vember 30, 1679, n. 2, Monumenta Selecta Turis Regularis, pp. 60-61. 
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administer them only as any other benefactor, as was explained 
above. 

And just as the Syndic Apostolic himself, so too his Substitute, 
provided for in our General Worsti¢utions, n. 239, and ehesen 
from without the Order, is not empowered to acquire or administer 
such endowments: he 66 could do so, not in his official capacity, 
but merely as private benefactor. This last, however, will not be 
permitted those Substitutes of the Syndic Apostolic who in virtue 
of a special dispensation are appointed from among the Friars, 
since the latter cannot act as “spiritual friends” of the Friars. 


(D) Burses are essentially of the same character as endow- 
ments except that their particular purpose is that their income 
is destined for the support of an individual student, whereas, an 

endowment as considered above is destined to provide 
Burses means for any and every purpose of the seminary. For 

answer to the question as to how far burses are lawful for 
us Friars the same distinctions will have to be made as for endow- 
ments. They will be lawful only if they are voluntarily established 
by benefactors in such a way that their capital is entrusted to 
some one outside the Order and not to the Friars. In defense of 
burses one sometimes hears a subtle distinction which calls for a 
little further consideration. To justify the foundation of burses 
for the support of the students of our seraphic preparatory semi- 
naries it is sometimes maintained that the beneficiaries of such 
burses are not members of the Order and that therefore the above- 
mentioned prohibitions do not hold in their regard. What is to 
be said of this distinction? It is true enough that the immediate 
beneficiary is not a member of the Order. Neither does the fact 
that he is an aspirant change his status. But even under this 
aspect it is not permissible for us Friars to procure such revenue— 
producing capital or investments. This was expressly forbidden 
by Innocent XI and he was speaking not only of such funds whose 
revenues were intended for the needs of the Friars, but he explicit- 
ly stated that it embraced the administration of the property 
belonging to others and especially a convent of nuns.*® 


365. Demium, ut omnis occasio transgrediendi praeceptum de non con- 
trectandis denariis seu pecuniis auferatur, omnibus et singulis dicti Ordinis 
Praelatis sive Superioribus in virtute sanctae obedientiae ac sub poena priva- 
tionis suorum officiorum injungimus, ut nulli Religioso ejusdem Ordinis per- 
mittant administrationem fundorum, redituum, aut quarumcumque aliarum 
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Furthermore, the claim that the burses are intended not for the 
Friars but for students not belonging to the Order is but a specious 
pretext. The ultimate purpose is to relieve the seraphic prepara- 
tory seminary of the burden of supporting a student for whom it 
would otherwise have to provide. Viewed in this light burses are 
destined for no other purpose than to anticipate a need of the 
Friars themselves to support their aspirants. Under this aspect 
again it is forbidden by our Rule as interpreted by several Roman 
Pontiffs, that we seek the foundation of burses for the support 
of the students of our seraphic preparatory seminaries or that, if 
they are voluntarily established by benefactors, we take over the 
administration of them. 

From this examination of the nature of endowments and burses 
in relation to our Rule and Constitutions it follows: 


1. That we are not allowed to gather funds for either a general 
endowment or for burses; 


2. That if benefactors of their own accord and without any 
request on the part of the Friars supply the capital for an endow- 
ment or for a burse, we may benefit by the income accruing there- 
from, provided 


(a) that the administration does not rest with the Order or 
any of its members, but with some person who acts in 
the capacity of an agent for the donor; 

(b) that the revenues are not claimed by us as though we have 
a strict right in justice to demand them; but that they 
are received only as an alms. 


There is, however, one more word to be added. Our Rule and 
Constitutions oblige us in virtue of the approbation of the Holy 
See which imposes them upon us. It follows therefore that, if 
the Holy See should dispense one or the other Province, as I am 
reliably informed it did in one case in favor of an institution 
conducted by Friars to accept burses: though in this case the 


rerum, et bonorum mobilium vel immobilium cujuscumque domini illa sint, 
et signanter ut nulli Religiosorum Ordinis hujusmodi permittatur adminis- 
tratio bonorum temporalium alicujus monasterii Monialium sub quovis prae- 
textu aut nomine, nempe administratoris, syndici, factoris, coloni, super- 
intendentis, villici, aut alio quovis imaginabili—Const. “ Sollicitudo pas- 
toralis officii,” November 20, 1679, Monumenta Selecta, p. 62. Cf. what 
Clement V says in the const. “ Haivi de paradiso,” art. XII: de non ac- 
ceptandis testamentorum executione, op. cit., p. 58. 
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beneficiaries of the burses are not aspirants to the Order, such 
dispensation will in so far relieve from the prohibitions of the 
Rule and Constitutions. The advisability of seeking such a dis- 
pensation is a question that must be left to the judgment of the 
superiors. If an opinion is permitted, it is to be deprecated that 
we who claim to be followers of the Poor Man of Assisi feel com- 
pelled to seek even the relief of a fully lawful dispensation. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. THOMAS PLASSMANN, O.F.M.:—While respecting the ideals of St. 
Francis, I cannot help disagreeing with Fr. Valentine regarding the advisa- 
bility of seeking dispensation for the use of the burse. Money is absolutely 

necessary to continue our institutions. If the burse is a 
Dispensation form of donation that appeals to a certain class of people 


for Usin today, why should we not ask a dispensation favoring its 
8 use? Dispensation is as old as the Church. I applied for 
Burses it regarding the use of the burse at Allegany and obtained it 


ad quinquennium. Why not get a dispensation, if neces- 
sary? If the use of the burse will aid in solving our financial problem, a 
major problem today, is it not the part of wisdom to seek dispensation at its 
legitimate source? If dispensation is necessary so that the bigger things may 
flourish, I say, get the dispensation and let them flourish for the good of the 
Church and our Order. 


DISCIPLINE AND SPIRITUAL DIRECTION IN 
OUR SERAPHIC SEMINARIES 


Fr. Francis Epic, O.M.C. 


“Seek a proper time to retire into thyself, and often think over 
the benefits of God. . . . With Jesus, go aside from the crowd,” 
and remember: “‘ No man safely goes abroad but he who willingly 

lies hid at home; no man speaks safely but he 
Wise Words who willingly holds his peace; no man rules 
forthe Prefect safely but he who is willingly ruled; no man 

safely commands but he who has learnt well to 
obey; no man safely rejoices unless he have within him the testi- 
mony of a good conscience. . . . If thou continue faithful and 
fervent in working, God will doubtless be faithful and abundant 
in rewarding. ... Be vigilant and diligent in the service of 
God. ... Turn all occasions to thy profit... .. Thou wilt 
always rejoice in the evening, if thou spend the day profitably. 
Watch over thyself, stir thyself up, admonish thyself; and, what- 
ever becomes of others, neglect not thyself.” (Imitation of Christ, 
Book ITI, 20 and 25.) 

These are indeed wise words to the prefect in our seraphic 
seminary. He makes or unmakes its discipline and spirituality: 
he is the pivot point around which the spirituality and discipline 
of the seminary turn. . . . What he is, his charges are. 

Let us look in on an ideal prefect of the seraphie seminary. 

When the day is done and the night is come and his 
TheIdeal pusillus grew is tucked away for happy dreams, the 
Prefect prefect withdraws from the crowd and under the rays 

of the sanctuary lamp spends some moments with 
Jesus, in consideration of his charges and of himself. Come, 
read his thoughts with me; listen to his self questioning. 

1. What is the morale of our seminary? Are our students 
obedient, diligent, honest, pure? Is there a good spirit among the 
candidates? a straightforward upright manner? true charity and 
real comeraderie? Are there cliques and groups? Are they 
imbibing the spirit of Franciscan brotherliness? Are they grow- 
ing accustomed to community life? Is each one physically, men- 
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tally, morally fit for the religious priesthood in our Order? Are. 
they receiving well proposed moral instructions at regular 
intervals ? 

2. What is the spiritual condition of our seraphicate? Have 
the candidates the fear of God and spirit of prayer? What is 
their conduct in chapel? at spiritual exercises? at Holy Mass? 
Coram Sanctissimo? How many receive Holy Communion daily 2 
Is the Eucharist the center of their faith and devotion? Is the 
Blessed Virgin Mary their Queen and Mother? Is St. Francis 
their ideal and inspiration? Are they all members of the Third 
Order 2 

3. How is disciple observed in our seminary? in the study 
hall? the class room ? the refectory ? the dormitory? the recreation 
room? the play grounds? outside of the seminary grounds? Are 
the prescribed permissions requested? Are infractions of disci- 
pline promptly reported by those concerned? Is punctuality made 
a point of paramount importance? Is theirs a cheerful, Franciscan 
obedience? Is the method of discipline “ fortiter in re sed suaviter 
im modo”? 

4. How is the spirit of study cultivated by our seminarians ? 
Are they distinguished for effort, diligence and application? What 
marks do they receive? If a goodly number fail in this or that 
branch of study, or in more branches of study, what may the 
reason be? Can I remedy the defect? How? Do they apply 
themselves so that the spirit of prayer is not extinguished ? 

5. Am I observant of my charges? their qualities? their per- 
fections? their imperfections? their characters? their conduct? 
their application? their physical condition? their manners? their 
appearance ? 

6. Am I too strict with my charges? Do I cause them to be 
resentful, rebellious? Do I punish too severely, even for minor 
infractions of discipline? Is my method too repressive, destroy- 
ing initiative, ambition, cheerfulness? Or, am I too lenient with 
them? Do IJ allow infractions of discipline to go uncorrected? Do 
I permit disobedience or stubbornness to go uncensored, unrepri- 
manded? Do I impose a “penance” and then, through weakness 
or sentimentality, relent and recall the penance ? 

7. Am I not only a disciplinarian but also, and more so, a 
father and a prudent counselor to my subjects; just yet charit- 
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able, firm yet cheerful, authoritative yet condescending, insistent 
yet forgiving, courageous yet gentle, persevering yet patient? Am 
IT ever ready to give private advice, counsel, instruction ? 


8. Am I a living exemplar to my subjects—a model of faith, 
prayer, religious reverence, punctuality, regularity ? 


9. Am I, in relation to any one of my charges, prejudiced, 
bitter, unjust—or possibly partial, inordinately attached, senti- 
mentally inclined? Is anyone of them the “ Prefect’s pet”? Are 
any of them bitter or prejudiced against me? What is the cause 
of this condition? How did it start? How can I remedy it? 
For, remedy it I must. 


10. Is there anyone in my charge who needs the services 
of the “Good Shepherd”? Who is a wandering sheep? Who 
is in danger of moral collapse? of sin? of the loss of voca- 
tion? What is my attitude toward him? What is my duty 

toward him ? 
A Prefect’s After these moments of consideration the prefect 
Prayer blesses himself and with all his soul says the pre- 
fect’s prayer: 


Domine Jesu Christe, dulcis Amator et Salvator animarum, da mihi, 
quaeso, per preces et merita Seraphici Confessoris Tui Sancti Patris 
nostri Francisci, ut igne seraphici amoris accensus, opere et verbo hos 
famulos tuos, quos mihi dedisti, ad te ducam nec ullum illorum perdam. 
Da mihi spiritum sapientiae, ut illis pabulum doctrinae tuae coelestis 
fideliter praebeam, cujus lacte nutriti, mundi fugiant illecebras et ad te, 
qui via, veritas et vita es, perveniant. Da mihi spiritum amoris ut, 
te largiente, illos tibi lucrifaciam et ad perfectum tui amorem traham, 
quo inflammati te toto corde diligant, totis viribus mandata tua servent 
et, sanguino tuo pretioso redempti, ad honorem et laudem nominis tui 
vivant. Da mihi, Domine, spiritum timoris et discretionis ne ullum 
unquam illorum verbo aut opere offendam aut scandalizem, sed, te cus- 
tode, ad vitam aeternam illos custodire valeam. Da mihi spiritum leni- 
tatis et patientiae, ut, vere mitis et humilis corde, omni cum mansue- 
tudine illos semper recipiam, ut simul cum illis in coelestes habitationes 
recipi merear. Fac, quaeso, Domine, et concede mihi per seraphicum 
amorem Famuli Tui, Patris nostri Francisci, ut nihil cogitem nisi te, 
nihil noverim nisi te, nihil quaeram nisi te, nihil timeam nisi te, nihil 
amem nisi te, nihil sequar nisi te, quaecumque eveniant accipiam a te, 
diffidam mihi et fidam in te, omnia agam propter te... et in aeternum 
fruar te. Effunde super me et hos omnes quos ecredidisti mihi bene- 
dictionem tuam coelestem ut nunc et semper et in saecula sis cuique 
nostrum Deus meus et Omnia. 
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This man of God, whom we have been watching under the rays 
of the sanctuary lamp, is the ideal prefect in the seraphic semi- 
nary . . . the man who is the pivot point of the discipline and 
spirituality of the seminary, the man who makes the spirituality 
and discipline of the seminary. 

The purpose and the method of that discipline and spiritual 
q direction which should prevail in our sera- 

phic seminaries is well summarized in two 

resolutions adopted by the Eleventh Annual 

Meeting of this Conference: viz.: 


Purpose and Metho 
of Discipline and 
Spiritual Direction 


Whereas St. Francis was naturally and supernaturally endowed with 
those qualifications which educators at all times recognize as ideal for 
the teaching profession and whereas particularly his understanding of 
individuality, which secures liberty of spirit, and his methods of motiva- 
tion, example and correction, are an inspiration for all educators, we 
recognize in our Holy Founder a lector and exemplar in the field of 
education. ... Whereas the Franciscan gospel, as a gospel of life, has 
a definite educational ideal which, in conformity with St. Francis, bans 
“curiosities of knowledge” but encourages Franciscan thinking; and 
every Franciscan tradition demands in an especial way that the Friar 
be a saint, a scholar and a gentleman: we plead for more intensive 
education in our Franciscan vocation by a scientific study of the history 
of the Order and by the cultivation of Franciscan spirituality. 


Discipline and spiritual direction in our seraphic seminaries 
must play an important role in the program of Franciscan educa- 
tion suggested by the quoted resolutions. To implant in the minds 
of the youthful candidates the spirit of St. Francis, to guide them 
in the first steps of Franciscan spirituality is the prime duty of 
the disciplinary department of our seminaries. 

Since in our seminaries the brunt of responsibility in regard 
to the details of discipline falls upon the shoulders of the prefect, 
utmost discretion in his selection is required. Especially in regard 

to him must the superiors realize the importance 
Qualifications of personal qualifications since the feelings of his 


of Prefect innermost soul, his hopes, his aspirations, his en- 
and Spiritual tire personality will have far greater influence 
Director than any words of instruction which he may utter. 


The keen eyes of his youthful charges will readily 
detect his every fault and defect. To define the ideal prefect is 
a simple matter: he would be another St. Francis, our ideal educa- 
tor. Since we know from experience that the finding of such a 
one might prove more difficult than the proverbial search for a 
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needle in a hay-stack, let us be satisfied with the requirements of 
Canon Law: “non doctrina tantum sed etiam virtutibus et pru- 
dentia praestans, qui verbo et exemplo alumni prodesse possit” 
(Can. 1860). Let him then know and strive to emulate the ster- 
ling qualities of St. Francis, the educator who was a kindly leader, 
a keen observer, a lover of freedom of spirit and we shall have 
our nearest possible approach to the ideal prefect. 

Most closely associated with the prefect in his work is the spirit- 
ual director. So intimate is this association that one without the 
assistance and codperation of the other can not hope for success. 
While it is true that in many of our seraphic seminaries the onus 
of both disciplinary and spiritual direction is entrusted to the 
prefect alone, it is nevertheless a frequently expressed opinion 
that, where circumstances permit and advise, a spiritual director 
should likewise be appointed. The fields of activity for both a 
spiritual director and a prefect of discipline are ample and sufi- 
ciently distinct. Experience teaches that on many occasions it is 
extremely difficult for one person properly to fulfill his obligations 
both as spiritual advisor, and as disciplinarian. The student will 
often hesitate before seeking advice regarding some particular and 
peculiar problems, if he be forced to have recourse to the one 
who, in his mind, represents the majesty of the seminary law and 
order. The appointment of regular spiritual directors for our 
seraphicates is highly recommendable. 

In the present paper no endeavor has been made to distinguish 
and define accurately the duties and obligations of the prefect and 
the spiritual director. That prudence, demanded as the most 
essential qualification in the man chosen for either office, will 
enable them to elaborate a practical plan of true brotherly Fran- 
ciscan cooperation for the successful accomplishment of the task 
assigned to their care. Their obligations may, however, be 
grouped under two general headings: (1) moral instruction and 
guidance and (2) disciplinary direction. A natural division 
would assign the former to the spiritual director—the responsi- 
bility for the latter rests principally on the prefect. 

Let the spiritual director exercise not only zeal but also great 
prudence in the imparting of his moral instructions, carefully 
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adapting them to the age, temperament and needs of the candi- 
dates. He should supplement these by instruction 
Moral on the life and characteristics of St. Francis, ele- 
Instruction mentary history of the Order, its influence on past 
and Guidance and contemporary life, its work throughout the 
world; by arranging that the students have free 
and ready access to Franciscan literature and by heartily encour- 
aging their reading of the same. All Franciscan customs which 
may suitably be introduced into the seraphic seminary. should 
be incorporated in the routine. Particularly to promote interest 
in things Franciscan, some active work for the benefit of our 
foreign missions will be of great assistance. If these activities 
are conducted under the auspices of the III Order Fraternity, it 
must assure the most desirable effect of making the III Order 
an active, efficacious influence for the introduction of Franciscan 
spirituality into the everyday lives of the candidates. Codpera- 
tion on the parts of the prefect and the spiritual director in this 
important work of instruction is essential. 
On the shoulders of the prefect rests the responsibility for 
the multitudinous details of discipline. In his en- 
Disciplinary deavors to fulfill the arduous tasks of his office, he 
Direction will do well to remember three characteristic quali- 
ties of St. Francis and strive closely to imitate these 
in his direction and guidance of the youths committed to his care. 


1. St. Francis was a kind leader with a tender regard for the 
individual. Let the prefect acquire authority and respect in the 
eyes of the students by his own religious spirit, devotion to duty, 
punctuality and love of order and he will experience but little 
difficulty in commanding their implicit confidence and obedience. 
While it is true that he must show the same obedience to the will 
of his own superiors, that he must frequently consult them and 
seck their advice, still it is necessary that he preserve his own 
authority and independence in the eyes of the students so that he 
alone is sufficient and able to maintain order and discipline with- 
out constant recourse to higher authority. In dealing with his 
charges, the prefect will be consistent in his demands and care- 
fully avoid all appearance of capriciousness. When he finds it 
necessary to punish, he will impose penance only for the better- 
ment of the offender, never in a spirit of retaliation or revenge, 
always preceding or following the penance with a few words of 
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advice or encouragement, making the offender understand that 
with the fulfillment of the penance he will have made satisfactory 
amends for the fault. Under no circumstances, should he bear 
grudge or show subsequent coldness because of the fault. In gen- 
eral such punishments should be few and infrequent, lest they 
become ineffectual through too frequent repetition. He must be 
able to show not only the severity of a father when necessary but 
also the love of a mother who understands so well the needs of her 
child and is ever willing and ready to assist with a word of love, 
to participate in both the joys and the sorrows of her child. Such 
a father and a mother was St. Francis to his brethren. 


2. St. Francis was a keen observer of the characters of his 
brethren, so much so that they were often convinced that he 
possessed a supernatural gift of being able to read their very 
thoughts. Let the prefect likewise endeavor to learn well his 
charges, their strength and weakness, their virtues and faults. He 
should carefully guard against partiality and rash judgment, 
particularly in regard to motives, taking into due consideration 
all possible circumstances such as temperament, character, age, 
mental development, previous moral training, even physical con- 
dition. In this way he can give at least a degree of that individual 
education which seemed to be the first ideal of St. Francis. 


3. St. Francis desired above all things a spontaneous and cheer- 
ful obedience to superiors, a willing and intelligent bowing to 
the yoke of obedience, a full submission to duty in as much as this 
was man’s best way of showing his love for God. He cared but 
little for many detailed prescriptions and prohibitions which 
would too slavishly mould the character but desired to give his 
followers merely the Gospel with a few simple words of explana- 
tion as their rule of life, hence allowing the individual greater 
choice of means for the arriving at the common objective,— 
evangelical perfection. The obedience of St. Francis was the 
perfect realization of the joy of living, of true happiness in the 
service of the Lord. The prefect should have a thorough apprecia- 
tion of this Franciscan obedience of cheerfulness and strive to 
cultivate it in his charges, consign it to them as a priceless Fran- 
ciscan heritage. 

Further, it is advisable that the prefect occasionally entrust 
small affairs to the care of the students, advising them to fulfill 
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the mandate in a spirit of obedience but leaving the details to 
their own discretion. After the completion of the 
Encouraging assigned task, he should commend or reprove, as the 
Initiative circumstances demand, at the same time explain- 
ing the reason for his commendation or reproof. In 
this way he is building for the future, giving the students a fair 
start in a moral training which will produce articulate young men, 
better equipped to cope with the problems of life, more able to 
find their own solutions therefor and, withal, sincerely, con- 
scientiously, consciously and intelligently obedient to their su- 
periors, motivated in their obedience by a free, individualistic, 
spontaneous love of God. 

In the paper of Father Raphael Huber, O.M.C., read at the 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Confer- 
ence, the prefect or spiritual director will find helpful and prac- 
tical suggestions in regard to the scope of his task of developing in 
his charges that Franciscan spirituality without which their edu- 
cation must be adjudged essentially deficient. That the prepara- 
tory seminary must guide and direct the candidate in his first 
faltering steps on this spiritual path is true: that it cannot com- 
plete the work, that it must advance to the novitiate young men 
who are still in many respects deficient and unpolished, is equally 
evident. The masters of novices and of clerics must continue the 
unfinished work. If, during the preparatory seminary years, the 
prefect and spiritual director shall have inculcated in their charges 
the Christian virtues of spirit of prayer, love of truth, honesty, a 
certain detachment from the pleasures and goods of the world, 
purity of mind and speech and action, a sense of duty, the prac- 
tice of fraternal charity, and finally, but very essentially, humble 
and sincere and intelligent religious obedience—then they may 
give due thanks to the Eternal Father for His assistance and grace 
which enabled them to fulfill satisfactorily the duties of their 
offices. 

To summarize and to conclude, the problem of training the 
youthful candidates in a true Franciscan spirituality resolves 
itself principally into a question of the personality of their direc- 
tors. Particularly in this important work, their success or failure 
depends on what they are, rather than on, what they say or do. 
The axiom “ Nemo dat quod non habet” is never more true than 
in this case. Much might be written in regard to the nature of 
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this Franciscan spirituality—numerous practical suggestions in 
regard to disciplinary methods might be added—but the prescribed 
length of the paper precludes this. All, however, is well sum- 
marized in the words of the previously quoted resolution of this 
Conference: ‘Whereas St. Francis was naturally and super- 
naturally endowed with those qualifications which educators at all 
times recognize as ideal . . . we recognize in our Holy Founder 
a leader and exemplar in the field of education.’ A close imita- 
tion of him and of his methods must insure success. 3 


DISCUSSION 


VERY, REV. FR. ALOYSIUS FISH, O.M.C.:—In training our students for 
the Order it seems to me that we might aim, perhaps a little more consciously, 
at producing the outstanding American boy. As an American characteristic 

I should single out, especially the “squareness” of the boy, 

Cultivating the quality of fairness towards his superior, his equal and 

the Sense himself. Many a lad may go through our seminaries with the 

4 highest ambitions coupled with the persevering industry to 

of Fairness attain them, but with little sense of honesty or fairness. They 

readily take advantage of others. And yet this sense of fair- 

ness, perhaps better named justice, is'the very foundation of true spirituality. 

We cannot erect the supernatural save on the basis of the natural. The boy 

that is “square” is the boy with character who regulates his conduct at 

school and at home according to sound American and Christian principles. 

In success or failure he is honest. The boy of good character will make his 

mark in life and in the priesthood. Let us teach our boys not only to pray 
but also to be fair. 


FR. SEBASTIAN ERBACHER, O.F.M.:—His Excellency, the Archbishop 
of Cincinnati, recently announced that in future religion will be taught 
every day of the scholastic year in the high schools of the archdiocese. It 

may seem strange to some people that,religion is taught only 


Practical twice a week in our seminaries and five times a week in the 
ai, high schools of a given region. Since the curriculum is already 
Religion overcrowded, it will be difficult, if not.impossible, to add more 


inthe Daily hours to the study of religion in, our seminaries. We need 
Program not fear, however, that our students in the seminaries will 

receive less religious training than the students of these high 
schools. The daily program in the seminary offers much prac- 
tical religion in the form of Holy Mass, Holy Communion, spiritual reading, 
special devotions, visits to the Blessed Sacrament; community prayers, weekly 
conferences, and above all in the general religious atmosphere of the school. 
Moreover, the Statuta pro Studiis Regendis in Ordine Fratrum Minorum in 
its Conspectus seu Horariwm hebdomadale pro gymnasiali studio allows for 
a minimum of one or two hours of religion a week. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
Fr. Vicror Green, O.M.Cap. 


As training schools for future religious priests our seraphic 
seminaries are committed to the task of providing our students 
with a full, well-rounded, well-balanced physical, intellectual and 

spiritual education. The word educate suggests that 
Task ofthe wwe are to attain this goal by a process of eliciting 
Seminary and developing. We must draw forth and bring to 

maturity all those qualities in a boy which can be 
of use in the making of the ideal Franciscan Friar. Like wise 
sailors, we must make the most of the tides, the currents and the 
winds that blow. We must harness, direct, and correct the forces 
of human and youthful nature; we must requisition the very pas- 
sions, the fire and zeal of youth, its love of independence, competi- 
tion and glory. 

Even if our curriculum were not already over-crowded, com- 
pulsory routine work could not suitably provide for the harnessing 
of certain forces and the development of particular talents which 
seem to thrive best in the broad sunlight of spontaneity. This is 
the vital réle played in our seminaries by extra-curricular activi- 
ties. They are the safety-valve for excess energies, which can be 
turned to useful pursuits; they are the school of useful hobbies, 
self-reliance, and self-development; they are the inspiration of 
originality and initiative. 

And what are we to understand by extra-curricular activities ? 
Under this heading I should classify any activity of student life 
which is not compulsory or is not required by the daily routine. 

This does not mean that the activity is entirely 


What Are withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the faculty. 
Extra-curricular On the contrary, the real benefits of extra- 
Activities? curricular activity depend largely upon the en- 


couragement and intelligent supervision of the 

seminary authorities. The latter must inspire, direct, control 
without domineering or suppressing initiative. 

Tn the brief time allotted to this paper I take it that what is 

expected of me is not a pretense at any kind of thorough treat- 
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ment, but rather some observations that might provoke thought and 
discussion on the subject in question by abler and more experi- 
enced educators. With this purpose in view we shall make a 
simple threefold division of our matter into extra-curricular activi- 
ties of a physical nature, those of an intellectual nature, and 
those of a religious nature. 

Under this heading would come all athletics and physical cul- 
ture whatever form they may assume. Their importance in our 
seminaries can hardly be questioned. ‘ A sound mind in a sound 

body” is not merely a pagan ideal, but, together 


Activities with the proper spiritual training, it is a Chris- 
of a Physical tian, a priestly and a Franciscan ideal. Aside from 
Nature the question of greater efficiency and longevity in 


the Master’s service, the economic argument of re- 
duced doctor and hospital bills would seem to demonstrate the 
wisdom of providing proper physical exercise for our students. 
And this does not mean just a place and opportunity to play. The 
grounds or gymnasium should be inviting, safe, and spacious 
enough for all. Close quarters and rough, uneven grounds and 
floors take much of the relaxation and recreation out of sports and 
make for unnecessary injuries. Money invested in a decent 
campus and gymnasium will be returned with interest in student 
health and efficiency. 

Here arises the question as to the kinds of sports which should 
be tolerated in our seminaries. I should think that the greater 
the variety the better, so that every student will find at least one 
form of recreation suited to his taste and health condition. Exer- 
cise in which a student takes no interest loses much of its recrea- 
tional value; and exercise. which is not suited to his age and health 
will do positive harm. Baseball, handball, mushball, volleyball, 
tennis, swimming, skating, coasting are all interesting and health- 
ful sports for most boys and are not too expensive. Care and 
control must be exercised where more violent sports such as foot- 
ball, basketball and boxing are tolerated. In fact, football might 
better be omitted from our sport list as requiring more time and 
training and involving more risks than the benefits of the game and 
the purpose of our seminaries would justify. 

And this brings us to a consideration the importance of which 
may not be sufficiently appreciated. We find it necessary in pres- 
ent-day education to have our professors specialize in order to 
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: provide the best training in each branch of study, 
Trained ; but we seem to think that the body will take care 
Supervision of itself or that boys will instinctively do the best 
of Physical thing for their health. Perhaps many cases of 
Activities nervousness, heart trouble, and stomach trouble 

which afflict Friars today might have been avoided, 
had we had the advantage of trained supervision of our sports 
and general physical activities. I would recommend that one of 
the faculty, preferably one who is at the same time prefect of 
discipline, be given a special course in health education and that 
all athletics and health training be put into his hands. He would 
determine what students can safely play certain games and under 
what conditions. He would recommend the kinds of sports, 
equipment, time for play, and enforce rules of caution during play. 
Under advice of the infirmarian or physician he would give indi- 
vidual attention to students who require it. He might see fit to 
organize hiking or walking troops or recommend manual labor 
about the grounds for certain students. He might introduce a 
special class in calisthenics, health education and first aid, but 
by all means he would see to it that each student takes exercise 
and that form of exercise which is best suited to his physical con- 
dition. This prefect of athletics or health would always be guided 
by the principle that we are training future priests and religious 
and not athletes, but we are trying to train healthy and well-de- 
veloped priests, for all that. 

Our answer to the question as to whether our seminarians should 
take part in intercollegiate sports has been made easier by the 
experience of other institutions which have tolerated the practice. 

Tf colleges and universities engaged mainly in 
Should There Be teaching the secular trades and professions find 
Intercollegiate the over-emphasis on sports fostered by inter- 
Sports? collegiate competition harmful to their stand- 

ards of learning and discipline, how much more 
harmful would we not find it with a more or less thorough scien- 
tific, classical and ascetical training as our ultimate goal? Suthi- 
eient interest in physical exercise and an adequate outlet for the 
competitive spirit in boys can be provided by inter-class or inter- 
department contests. Healthy recreation and body building, a 
training in endurance and codperation, manliness and habits of 
fair play—these, I believe, are the purpose of athletics in our 
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seraphic seminaries, and these aims must determine the character 
and extent of our athletic indulgence. 

Extra-curricular activities of an intellectual or cultural nature 
deserve all possible encouragement and codperation in our semi- 
naries. With our very proper insistence on the classics and funda- 

mentals there is danger of our underestimating 


Activities of the cultural arts of self-expression, dramatic 
an Intellectual interpretation, musical appreciation and the like. 
Nature Ability, especially in public speaking, writing 


and music is a great asset, if not almost a neces- 
sity, in the modern priest’s equipment; and talent along any of 
these lines can be greatly developed by extra-curricular work. 

A seminary band and orchestra, glee clubs, quartets, musical 
concerts, operettas—all develop musical talent; and we have 
Shakespeare as authority that: ‘The man that hath no music in 

himself. ... Is fit for treasons, strategems, and 
Music and spoils.” Students displaying talent with the pallet 
Painting and brush should also be encouraged to make paint- 

ing their hobby. We have the name of Fra Angelico 
to remind us that there is nothing unbecoming a Friar in the 
cultivation of this art. Even such pursuits as photography and 
stamp collecting are useful. Almost any hobby, in fact, is better 
than no hobby at all. 

A literary society can be made a very valuable instrument for 
promoting writing, public speaking and dramatics. I think I 

can best clarify this point by a concrete example. 
The Literary St. Fidelis Seminary at Herman has long had such 
Society a society, in which one of the faculty acts as mod- 

erator and the students elect their own officers, edi- 
tors and committees. It functions in the following manner: 

The editors have charge of the seminary bulletin or Hecho, in 
which the best compositions of the students are published, besides 
original editorials, news items and comments, contests and dis- 
cussions. This bulletin is only typewritten and has no circulation 
outside the seminary, but it offers incentive to careful class work 
as well as extra-curricular writing. At the monthly meetings of 
the literary society the members discuss ways and means of pro- 
moting literary activity and offer their criticisms of speeches or 
debates by other members. During the past year debates were 
revived in the seminary and enthusiastically received by students 
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and faculty alike. As incentives, participants in a debate re- 
ceived special consideration in their class work, the society fur- 
nished transportation to the nearest public library to gather ma- 
terial, a free evening was declared for each debate to enable all 
the students to attend, all present received mimeographed ballots 
with space provided for comments and criticisms, according to 
suggested standards, and clerical friends were frequently invited 
to act as judges. The benefit of these debates as a training in re- 
search work, public speaking, self-reliance, quick thinking, argu- 
mentation on a high plane of courtesy, and general good sports- 
manship can hardly be overestimated. 

Then, the literary society has charge of most of the dramatic 
activities of the seminary. A special committee takes care of the 
auditorium and stage. At least once a year the members of the 

society present a play for the public. The proceeds 
Dramatic. of the several performances are used to supply such 
Activities things as suitable current literature, stage equipment, 

debate material, and an annual treat and card party 
for the members. 

In the beginning of the past school year there was a clamor 
among the students for moving pictures, which the seminary was 
not prepared to provide. As a consequence, the literary society 
shouldered the responsibility for most of the entertainment fur- 
nished on free evenings throughout the year. Before long the 
clamor for “movies” was succeeded by a clamor for a chance to 
get on the stage. Junior students, not members of the society, 
wanted their turn at appearing in public. After a time we hit 
upon the idea of apportioning out the free evenings to the various 
classes. One class assumed responsibility for the entertainment 
each free night. The result was great inter-class competition. As 
it was next to impossible for the moderator of the literary society 
to rehearse all the programs, professors of English in the lower 
classes, and older and abler students of the higher classes acted as 
directors. Finding sufficient suitable stage material became some- 
thing of a problem. Tach class wanted to present something a 
little different and a little better. New plays were bought, out- 
standing recitations from the elocution classes were made to do 
service, and original devices of all kinds were resorted to in order 
to give variety. In the course of the year we were treated to any- 
thing from vocal solos, Latin plays and Shakespeare to original 
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comic skits, pantomime and mouth organ duets. There was a 
ready market for talent of any and every description, and new 
talent was constantly being discovered and developed. By the 
end of the year practically every boy in the seminary had had 
his chance to look out over the foot lights, and the demand for 
“movies” had died out. 

It will be noted that much of what we are now to treat under 
the heading of religious activities might have been included under 
physical and intellectual activities, but we have reversed it for 

the present for the sake of clarity and convenience. 
Activities of Ordinarily very little real activity is required by 
a Religious such organizations among the students as the Third 
Nature Order of St. Francis and the St. John Berchman’s 

Society for altar boys, and we cannot easily insist 
too much upon the advantages of membership in these societies. 
An altar society in charge of the sanctuary and chapel will cer- 
tainly have a place among boys who hope to devote their lives to 
the service of the altar. And the work of the altar society can 
easily be distributed so that no individual will be overburdened. 

Missionary activities among our students deserve a little more 
space. The organization of units of the Catholic Students’ Mis- 
sion Crusade would have many benefits by way of inspiration and 

helpful hints derived from contact with other stu- 
The Mission dents and the central organization. However, 
Crusade there are those who find grounds of objection to 

Crusade membership in the matter of annual fees. 
If this or any other objection be held a deterrent to affiliation 
with the national organization, I do not think we should on that 
account discard all missionary activities among our students. 
With missions of our own to man and support we are in a position 
to furnish all the contact and inspiration necessary for an active 
mission unit. 

In order that an organization of this kind may live and be 
effective the spiritual and material must be judiciously mingled. 
Interest must be constantly sustained and revived by external 

activities. Pressing clothes and shining shoes for 
Working for the missions may at times be more troublesome than 
the Missions profitable, but they indicate and make for the right 
spirit. Occasional bazaars and raffles, the sale of 
sweets on holidays, the gathering of stamps and tin foil have also 
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the good effect of arousing interest as well as supplying material 
aid tor the missionaries. Let the students have a hand in the dis- 
tributing of the funds thus raised; let individuals or groups 
adopt certain mission district and missionaries. Correspondence 
with missionaries will encourage mission study and inspire prayers 
and sacrifices for the great cause, perhaps a missionary vocation. 
Such a prospect is surely in keeping with the educational and 
apostolic ideals of our seraphic seminaries. 

We have said nothing explicitly about extra-curricular social 
activities. However, most of the activities spoken of as physical, 
intellectual and religious are also social activities. Glee clubs, 

é bands, literary societies, mission units, sports and the 
Social rest have a social aspect which is necessary to make 
Activities their purpose complete. As a further means of pro- 

moting a healthy social life among our students and 
offering an outlet for the tendency to clubs and fraternities, I 
suggest that club rooms or assembly quarters be allotted to such 
organizations as the literary society and their social phase be 
encouraged, let us say, by occasional smokers, round-table-talks, 
card parties and the like. The organization could be held re- 
sponsible for the upkeep of the rooms and to some extent for their 
furnishing. Members would take pride in the appearance and 
comfort of their quarters, and the arrangement could be made a 
means of teaching the boys thrift, responsibility and gentlemanly 
deportment. 

Tn conclusion, I should like to restate briefly the considerations 
which, I believe, should especially be born in mind as we discuss 
the problem of extra-curricular activities and reduce our con- 

clusions to practice. First of all, such activities offer 
Practical an ideal opportunity for the profitable use of free time 
Remarks and the development of desirable qualities in our stu- 

dents, and as such they are a useful and necessary 
supplement to our curriculum. Secondly, those extra-curricular 
activities must be promoted which are in keeping with the spirit 
and purpose of our schools. Thirdly, intelligent, tactful, and 
sympathetic supervision must be exercised over these activities so 
as not to stifle spontaneity and initiative on the one hand, nor 
allow health, class-work or discipline to suffer on the other. And, 
finally, expenditures entailed by such activities should not be 
looked upon merely as a necessary evil, after laboratories, class 
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rooms and all other departments of our seminaries are fully pro- 
vided for and up to date, for an outlay in the interest of proper 
extra-curricular activities is also an investment in the training of 
healthy, efficient, and apostolic Franciscan Friars. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. AUSTIN WALDVOGEL, O.M.Cap.:—Fr. Victor’s paper, it seems to 
me, covers the whole field of “extra-curricular activities” of our students 
in a thorough and practical way. There is one phase of this non-compulsory 

activity of student-life, however, which may justify some ad- 
Writing for ditional remarks, namely the preparation for, and the i ai 
. . of, literar roductions, or writing for publication, on e 
Publication part of ae bore This subject, it is true, was treated at a 
number of our former conferences (See, for instance, the “ Pro- 
ceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio,” p. 25; and “ Report 
of the Sixth Annual Meeting, Mt. Calvary, Wisc.,” pp. 192sqq.); but I 
venture to come back to it here briefly, if for no other reason than because 
a good thing cannot be urged too often. 

It would indeed be a mere waste of time to elaborate before a gathering 
of scholarly friars and educators, upon so self-evident a truth as the power 
and influence of the printed word in our day. On this point there is not 
even room for difference of opinion. Assuming, then, as unquestionable, that 
we are as fully convinced as any one in the world, of our duty of taking the 
utmost advantage of a weapon so useful and necessary to the cause of 
spreading truth and defending God’s Church against her enemies; and as- 
suming furthermore as obvious, or at least as borne out by experience, that 
capable literary scholarship is not ordinarily an accomplishment acquired 
without long, arduous, systematic, and supervised training: there but remains 
the question, how we may best go about creating among the boys in our 
preparatory institutions first, the “ Will to Write,” which Father Garesche, 
S.J., in his admirable book entitled The Training of Writers, calls the most 
important element; second, offering helpful supervision and an outlet for 
properly aroused ambition to write. 

The former element, eliciting the will to write, albeit the more important, 
is, I believe, often surprisingly easy to secure. For it seems to me that next 
to athletics, no other activity will hold out to many a student such an appeal 

as the urge and stimulus to authorship, once we have suc- 

Creating ceeded in overcoming inertia and diffidence, and bringing home, 
the “* Will with force and conviction, the desirability and comparative ease 
‘ of such literary activity. It should not prove hard to show 

to Write’’ that what Fr. Victor says of the advantages of extra-curricular 
occupations in general, finds full realization in just this phase; 

yes, one is tempted to add that exercise in writing, whether destined for 
print or not, will make not only the exact man, but also the successful 
student and the many-sided priest. Here, too, we shall doubtless find among 
our charges various attitudes and various qualifications: some—a small 
minority, it is true, are gifted with so strong an urge to self-expression that 
they will become writers, whether we stimulate them or not; many again 
will be found without much investigation to be most unlikely, if not hopeless, 
prospects; they must be forever doomed to inglorious muteness so far as 
the printed word is concerned; many, however, it seems safe to say, do 
possess some real though latent talent for authorship, but will never utilize 
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and develope that talent except under the goad of encouragement and special 
training. Once, however, they have made an attempt in this field and met 
with some success, it will not be difficult to keep the fires of enthusiasm 
burning. 

Of course, in any case, authorship is an arduous occupation; hence our 
first task will be to place before the students some agficlently faite, ae 
pensative motive to rout apathy and diffidence, and awaken in them a realiza- 
tion of the rewards that are sure to come from writing. We can all, I am 
sure, become eloquent on the subject of the intrinsic nobility and merit of 
the Apostleship of the Press, to which almost every priest in our day should 
aspire and is in some measure called; we can also show them, not alone by 
claim but in a short time by tangible results that practice in writing is 
indeed a very worth-while investment of time and labor, involving, as it does, 
a certain discipline of all the faculties which can hardly be had so effectively 
in any other way; we can show that it will pay dividends a hundredfold 
in acquired habits of study, research, self-reliance, concentration, improve- 
ment of style, and general scholarship. 

On the second point, namely providing an outlet, an organ of publicity 
for a properly aroused and supervised will to write, not much need be added. 
After all, we must not allow ourselves to become too ambitious: ours is 

largely a preparatory training, and the students or writers 


Providing in our institutions are still too young, immature, and in- 
Outl experienced to set the world afire by their wisdom. We need 
an Outlet aim no higher, for the products of the average student-pen, 


for Literary than publication in our College papers, Annuals, and Pro- 
Ambition vincial Journals. But even so restricted a field of readers 

will answer the purpose and should hold out sufficient at- 
traction for our budding Bonaventures, Bellocs, Miltons, and 
Newmans. Among the “thrills that come once in a lifetime” is said to be 
the first appearance of the product of your mind in print.—Fr. Victor men- 
tioned the Hcho, the seminary bulletin at St. Fidelis. Though it has no 
extra-mural circulation, it seems to serve the purpose of fostering authorship 
at least in a modest way. I recall a curious and instructive development 
some years ago, when the editors of the Hcho, members of the graduating 
class, adopted a policy of snobbishness towards contributions from other 
classes, especially from the lower ones. This policy was resented by the boys; 
and forthwith there appeared from unknown and mysterious sanctums a 
number of rivals, small but highly interesting, their two, or three, or perhaps 
four typewritten pages scanned, upon unheralded appearance, with consider- 
ably more eagerness than those of the staid official bulletin, One was The 
Wasp; another was called The Blast; a third The Spark Plug, ete. Naturally 
the bulk of their columns was inconsequential stuff; but mingled with it 
an occasional gem, if not “of purest ray serene,” at least of clever origi- 
nality and much delightful boyish wit, banter, and repartee.—Of late we have 
had gratifying success getting the boys themselves to furnish the seminary 
chronicle items for the local papers, the diocesan organs, and the Provincial 
Journal. More ambitious productions, as a rule, may be safely left to the 
clerics. Now, all of this matter may be quite ephemeral; little, if any of it, 
will resound down the corridors of time: but it will have served one useful 
purpose and furnish the sine-qua-non of eventual authorship of lasting value: 
practice in writing. To paraphrase Shakespeare: as far as our boys .are 
concerned, “the practice is the thing! ” 
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FR. SEBASTIAN ERBACHER, O.F.M.:—The seminary publication offers 
the student an excellent means to perfect his power of written expression. 
It must be a most welcome aid to the teacher of English by giving the student 

an opportunity of translating theory into practice. At the 
A Plea for recent Catholic Educational Convention in Cincinnati, Mr. 
° Reid, the President of the Catholic Press Association, ad- 
More Catholic dressed the various departments in session on the dearth of 
Writers Catholic writers for our Catholic periodicals and made an 
urgent plea for the development of more writers among our 
high school and college graduates. American priests do not make sufficient 
use of the printed page to bring the Gospel message to our people. Our 
seminary publications may become instrumental in discovering and developing 
hidden talent. There should be a regular exchange of publications among 
our seminaries. The students of the various schools of the three branches 
of the Order will thus begin to become acquainted with each other and lay 
the foundations of that mutual understanding and coéperation which will 
only increase the fruits of Franciscan activities in this country. 


QUALITY AND PREPARATION OF THE 
TEACHER 


Fr. Bontracr Wecxmann, O.M.Cap. 


The few suggestions submitted in these lines are based on class 
room experience in a Franciscan preparatory seminary. 

“The Quality and Preparation of the Teacher” is a subject of 
such magnitude that within the ten minutes allowed me I can 
merely scratch the surface here and there. 


QUALITY oF THE TEACHER 


The basic quality of a good teacher is physical health. He 
need not have the strength of a Goliath, nor the muscles of a 
Dempsey, nor the endurance of a Schmeling, but he must be in 

possession of a healthy constitution, strong nerves, and 
Physical a good stomach. 

Those who are physically too weak, nervously un- 
strung, who have poor digestion, who are of a hypochondriac 
disposition, are disqualified, or at least, little qualified, for the 
grinding task in the class room. Regularity of lessons, discipline 
and progress will suffer greatly. Ill health will be the ever ready 
excuse, sometimes with good reason, at other times with a too 
active imagination, for missing class periods. 

Discipline and order are the first requisites for successful teach- 
ing. The teacher who has no discipline in his personal life, no 
self-control in his habits, no mastery of his inclinations, no mod- 

eration and, temperance in the gratification of his 
Disciplinary senses, especially in the desire for drink, no regu- 

larity and order in his priestly and religious life, 
will in all probability, have no discipline, no order in the class 
room and in his teaching. The progress of the students will be 
greatly hampered, if not completely defeated. 

“ Mens sana in corpore sano,” applies in its fullest extent to 
the teacher of the Franciscan preparatory seminary. Intellectual 
ability includes common sense, sound judgment, a medium knowl- 
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edge of psychology: practical, empirical, theoretical. 
Intellectual The teacher must possess, at least, normal intel- 

ligence to solve the ordinary doubts and difficulties 
of his students. | 

Nowhere, at no time, will the teacher show himself better 
qualified for his task, than by actual teaching in the class room. 

The school is the arena where the teacher is dis- 
Pedagogical covered, where he scores his success or registers his 

failure, where it will become evident whether he be 
a misfit, a fish out of his element, or a successful, well qualified 
master. 

As pedagogical qualifications I enumerate chiefly: love for the 
school room and for teaching; active interest in the school work; 
perparation for the class period; direction and supervision of the 
work of the students; conscientious correcting of the written work 
of the pupils; creating interest for the subjects taught. 

The soul of the teacher’s work, the acid test of his qualification, 
is the art of imparting knowledge. Not the extensive personal 
knowledge of the teacher, not his mental genius, not the number of 
years spent at post-graduate schools, not the number or importance 
of degrees obtained, but the gift or art of imparting knowledge, of 
creating interest and promoting progress in his students prove the 
qualified, successful teacher. 

We are educating the future Alter Christus. As Christ Himself 
was best qualified to train His future Apostles for their great and 
important mission, so the best qualified teacher of the coming 

“Other Christ” is the actual Alter Christus, not only 
Spiritual because of his ordination to the holy priesthood, but 

more so because of his priestly, Christ-like life. Father 
Otto Cohausz, S.J., in the Linzer Quartalschrift (84 Jahrgang, 
Zweites Heft, 1931) stresses the necessity, importance, and the 
blessings of a deeper inner, spiritual life in the priest. We all 
realize the danger, or should I say the fact, that the spiritual life, 
the inner life is neglected because of our too great external 
activity. Let us have the courage and the humility to admit it. 
That teacher is best fitted to educate priests, to train them for their 
future priestly mission, who is himself Christ-like in his thoughts, 
words, deportment, in his public and in his private life. Example 
is more influential, speaks louder than word. 

The purpose of the seraphic school is to train young men for 
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the Order, that they in turn may bring to the world, in word and 
in life, the ideals of Assisi’s most celebrated son, continue the life 
of the Poverello and his mission in our day, unite 
Franciscan the spirit of St. Francis with the spirit of Christ in 
the world of today, preach to the world, first by ex- 
ample, then by word, the cheerful tidings of the Franciscan 
Gospel, the most beautiful flower of Christ?’s Gospel, with its mes- 
sage of peace, of charity, love of poverty and of the poor. 

Only the son of St. Francis, one who sat at the feet of his 
Seraphic Father, who in early life imbibed his spirit, is best fitted 
to train the future children of the Seraph of Assisi in this Fran- 
ciscan School. In all my experience of nearly twenty-eight years 
in the class room of the seraphic preparatory seminary I have 
not found one case in which a non-Franciscan teacher gave the 
desired satisfaction. In most cases such teachers proved harmful 
in our seminary. 


PREPARATION OF THE TEACHER 


What I have said of the quality of the teacher is the key to the 
few additional remarks on the preparation of the teacher. I can 
not avoid entirely some overlapping of the two. We distinguish 
a remote and a proximate preparation of the teacher. 

The remote preparation for the teaching office must be academic. 

The teacher should have completed his classical, philosophical, 
and theological course in a standard, acknowledged school, or, 
preferably, in our own preparatory and major seminary. Whether 

he should also have taken up post-graduate work de- 
Academic pends on the conditions of the place, time, need, ete. 

It is advisable, to say the least, to give the future 
teachers, or, better perhaps, such as have had some experience in 
teaching, the opportunity to take a post-graduate course, or to 
specialize in those subjects which they must teach later on. 

The preparation of the teacher should include, in summary at 
least, the history and science of education. It would be very de- 
sirable and helpful, if this theoretical instruction could be accom- 

panied by some practical illustration or experience 
Educational jn the class room under the direction or guidance of 
an experienced teacher. Helpful suggestions from 
older members of the faculty, educational hints, round table dis- 
cussions, faculty conferences, the study of standard works and 
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publications on education, will prove a great assistance to the 
prospective teacher. 

Since the Friars of the present day are extensively engaged in 
the apostolate of preaching and directing souls, especially of reli- 
gious, and since the candidate for the Order should from the very 

beginning be directed toward the spiritual life, it stands 
Spiritual to reason that the teacher’s preparation for the future 

work of teaching must include a sound ascetical prepa- 
ration, spiritual training. The teacher who combines spiritual 
training and a truly spiritual life with academic preparation and 
educational skill, will be the teacher after the Heart of Christ. 

Every teacher in our Franciscan preparatory seminary must be 
an enthusiastic admirer of our Seraphic Father. He must be 
deeply and sincerely attached to the Order with its marvellous 

history of seven hundred years, its triumphs, its 
Franciscan sorrows, its work of the past, and its mission in the 

present day. The teacher who loves his Order will 
be an inspiration to the young men, and unconsciously he will 
instill into their impressionable hearts and susceptive minds Fran- 
ciscan ideals, Franciscan love, the Franciscan Apostolate. Not a 
“faddist” that welcomes every new and untried theory, will he 
be, but a staunch defender of all the time-honored and tried tradi- 
tions of the Order, the educational methods and ideals, that in 
the past seven hundred years have brought honor and scholarship 
to the Order, clinging to the old that is proved and accepting the 
new that has been tried and found safe. Only on a Franciscan 
foundation can all this be built. To be a Magister Franciscalis he 
must have been a Discipulus Fransciscalis. 

A word on proximate preparation. Before the teacher enter 
the class room let him be mindful of his responsibility, the need of 
divine light, and the absolute necessity of a class to class or period 
to period conscientious preparation. He should be, if possible, 
master of his subject; know the sources, know how to select the 
material and assemble it for the class period. Let him never enter 
the room without a definite objective for each period, much less, 
without immediate preparation for the hour. All this, of course, 
presupposes that the teacher be not overburdened with work that 
is alien to his calling or makes a detailed preparation for the re- 
spective period impossible, even though that work be parochial or 
other priestly work incompatible with his principle work as 
teacher. 
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DISCUSSION 


VERY REV. ALOYSIUS FISH, 0.M.C.:—The art of educating is given to 
none in all its perfection. An educator may be naturally talented or he may 
have acquired proficiency in his profession, but in neither the first nor second 

; ? case may he consider himself self-sufficient or perfect. Su- 
University periors and teachers should keep this in mind and endeavor 
Training for to perfect the teaching staffs of colleges and seminaries. The 

good teacher must have knowledge and ability to teach and 
Teachers both the one and the other are capable of growth and de- 

velopment. To acquire greater proficiency in teaching, our 
professors should by all means attend other schools and universities. The 
degree itself is not so essential as the increased ability attained by such 
experience. I heartily recommend the Conference to go on record for more 
thorough teacher training. 


FR. SEBASTIAN ERBACHER, O.F.M.:—Our teachers should receive the 
best possible preparation for their work. Only such Fathers should be chosen 
for teaching who give signs of teaching ability and who really love the work. 

They should be placed in the seminary and tried out in the 
Testing the classroom under proper supervision and guidance. A summer 
Teas her course in the branch which they are to teach and in the funda- 
mentals of education would make their trial-teaching easier 
and more productive of good results. If found satisfactory 
after two or three years of classroom work, they should be sent to the Catho- 
lic University or some other Catholic institution of higher learning for at 
least one year of graduate work. Academic degrees may not be required 
for teaching in our seminaries, but they are demanded by standardizing 
agencies for certain positions in the high school and colleges. They give 
prestige to the school and more authority in the eyes of the students. Class- 
room experience will make graduate work more profitable. It 
University will reveal to the teacher his weak and strong points and thus 
Weaini direct him in his choice of higher studies. He should take the 
ining branch which he is to teach as his major and, if possible, 
education as one of his minor subjects, unless he has had a 
sufficient course in the principles and methods of education on the secondary 
level. Graduate work will give the teacher more confidence in himself and 
increase his interest in teaching. Contact with fellow students and discus- 
sions with professors, together with excellent library facilities and other 
educational aids offered at the university, would in itself make graduate 
study worth the sacrifices it entails. 


FR. VALENTINE SCHAAF, O.F.M.:—With regard to the appointment of 
the teachers in our seminaries, it seems to me that some improvement is in 
place. Frequently young priests are chosen indiscriminately for the teaching 

office and after a year or two of experiment it is found 
Appointment that they are unsuitable for the task. Experimenting with 
teachers is precarious and usually the student is the victim 
of Teachers of the experiment. While we are never sure of the successful 
teacher until he has been tried, we should in so far as possi- 
ble endeavor to select only those priests who give promise of making good 
in the classroom. The lectors especially can be of service here since their 
daily contact with the clerics over a period of years will enable them to 
discover the budding teachers and to recommend their choice to provincial 


superiors. 
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TIME ELEMENT (4-4-4 or 5-3-4 or 6-2-4) 
Very Rev. Ursan Frevunpt, O.F.M. 


It was, indeed, a happy inspiration on the part of the program 
committee of the Franciscan Educational Conference to present 
for discussion at this year’s meeting the question of time element, 

since it is so intimately related to the organization of 
Facing our minor and major seraphic seminaries. Owing to 
the New the peculiar trend of secular education in America and 

the swiftly changing conditions attendant upon our 
highly complex modern civilization, we are confronted with prob- 
lems with which our minor and major seminaries must reckon. 
In as much as the Province of St. John the Baptist of Cincinnati 
was the first to adopt the so-called 4-4-4 plan in an effort to bring 
about an adjustment which modern educational needs have made 
imperative, I am satisfied that a brief outline of this plan will 
best serve the purpose of this paper. 

At the very outset allow me to state that the 4-4-4 plan with its 
distribution of studies was inaugurated with the permission and 
approbation of the Most Rev. Father General and his Curia 

Generalitia, which is ample evidence that it con- 
Approbation of tains nothing prejudicial to the prescribed educa- 
the Franciscan tional requirements that differentiate our semi- 
Curia naries from other schools, and that the interests 

of the Order and of seminary education have 
been fully safeguarded. Our educational system under the 4-4-4 
plan comprises three distinct units, namely, four years of high- 
school, four years of college, and four years of theology, each unit 
having its own separate buildings, faculty and discipline. The 
Commission on Standardization functioning in the National Edu- 
cational Association has the following report: ‘‘ Voted, that edu- 
cational institutions of higher learning that have been admitted 
or shall apply for admittance to the list of standard colleges, 
which maintain a high-school in connection with their college, 
shall effect a complete separation in buildings, faculty and dis- 
cipline within the first triennial period from 1925.—The measure 
was passed with one dissenting vote.” The action of the Com- 
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mittee was inspired by the fact that this separation has been 
definitely decreed by the nation’s authoritative educational bodies, 
and that the larger universities are refusing to acknowledge the 
degrees of those colleges to which high-schools are locally attached. 
Our traditional fifth year in the minor seminary at Cincinnati 
was therefore transferred to the college department at Duns Scotus 
as freshman year, where it properly belongs. The chief reason 
for this readjustment was that the seminary courses might be 
arranged in accordance with standards that would lead up to the 
A. B. Degree, and assure State recognition for that degree. The 

initial step towards arriving at this goal was to 
In Agreement seek State recognition for our preparatory semi- 
With the State nary in Cincinnati, as a fully accredited high- 

school. The standards required in Ohio high- 
schools, to which we were able to conform without any prejudice 
to educational demands imposed by the Church and our Order, 
are not only safe standards, but actually tend to improve and 
elevate the educational status of the school. Moreover, this paral- 
leling of the minor seminary curriculum with that of the ac- 
eredited high-schools enables those students who discontinue their 
studies for the priesthood to receive full credit for the work done 
in the seminary. 

With regard to the college curriculum, the American Council 
on Education merely suggests that it should represent four full 
years of work in subjects that may be adapted by individual 
institutions to their own conditions and requirements. Our Duns 
Scotus College, which has a faculty of university trained pro- 
fessors for each department offers a curriculum which conforms 
in every respect to the educational requirements of Church and 
State, and which makes it possible eventually to confer upon 
graduates the A. B. degree. 

With reference to the 4-4-4 plan the question is asked: “ When 
are our boys ripe for the novitiate?” This question is answered 
by the Church and by the Constitutions of the Order. “ Candi- 

dates for the Order must have completed their fif- 
Agefor teenth year of age.” As a rule, our candidates are 
Novitiate seventeen and more when they enter the novitiate. If, 
however, this lack of age and maturity should develop 
into a real practical difficulty, a special year of preparation could 
well be added to the regular high-school course of the seminary. 
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The question: Is there not the danger of depriving our boys 
of the necessary contact with the world? is again answered by 
the Church in firmly advising against such worldly contact, even 

during vacation time. But if our seminarians 
Time Element must have such contact with the world, let me say 

that they are getting enough of it, and more than 
is good for them, during the time of vacation and even prior to 
their admission to the seminary. 

The 4-4-4 plan is coming to be recognized and adopted as a 
step in the right direction by bishops and provincial superiors. 
Not a few bishops have adopted it because, as a recognized system, 
it fits in with the present day educational requirements and be- 
cause it sacrifices nothing in the way of seminary requirements 
prescribed by the Church. 

From a Franciscan point of view the 4-4-4 plan offers to our 
young seminarians the distinct advantage of a more thorough 
training in asceticism. Our younger generation of seminarians 

does not take its religious obligations seriously 
Earlier enough and is therefore in need of a more intensive 
Trainingin training in asceticism. This spiritual advantage is 
Asceticism afforded by permitting our students to enter the 

Order and begin their three years of solid ascetical 
training and probation one year earlier than heretofore. This 
means they are cut off by a year from the world and its insidious 
influence. 

In conclusion permit me to say that while we do not presume 
to regard our educational experiment of the 4-4-4 plan as a thing 
of superlative perfection, the advantages of the new plan loom 
so large that we feel justified in saying in unison with many 
others who are in position to judge its merits that this is a step 
in the right direction; an experiment which promises to equip 
our future Franciscan priests with the mental and cultural attain- 
ments that distinguish the truly educated professional man; a 
program of education that promises to accomplish in behalf of 
our young Friar priests the realization of our Franciscan educa- 
tional motto: “In sanctitate et doctrina.” 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. SEBASTIAN ERBACHER, 0O.F.M.:—According to the General Con- 
stitutions of the Order of Friars Minor (No, 17), no one should be admitted 
to the novitiate of the clerics, unless he has duly completed his course in 

humanities. For grave reasons the Minister Provincial 
Plan of Studies ae eek one to mG novitiate who has not yet com- 
P P pleted his course in humanities, provided he will finish 
in the Province the humanities before he is Pecied to the study of 
of St. John philosophy, The Specimen Statutorum pro Studiis Re- 
the Baptist gendis m Ordine Fratrum Minorum (No. 17) states that 
the ; studium gymnasiale” shall last at least five years, 
‘ but in Chapter XI, No. 72, provision is made for a lector 
of humanities in the house of philosophy “in iis tantuwm provinciis, wbi 
hoc studiwm nondum completum est in cursibus gymnasialibus.? Our Very 
Rev. Father Provincial has obtained the approval of the Most Rev. Father 
General for the plan of studies now in force in the Province of St. John the 
Baptist, according to which the preparatory seminary is a four-year high 
school, followed by the novitiate, whereupon the newly professed enter Duns 
Scotus College. Here the first year is devoted to the humanities, comprising 
the studies of the former fifth year at the seminary, the remaining three 
years being given to philosophy and its auxiliary sciences. Beginning with 
this year the clerics were ordained after the third year of theology, but must 
complete the four-year course as Patres Simplices. 

The objection against this four-year high school and four-year college plan 
most frequently heard is: it separates the classical department from the 
seminary and necessitates two faculties in the classical languages. The year 

of classics does not seem to fit in with the philosophical 

. : course. I, too, was of this opinion, but upon more mature 
Objection to consideration concluded that the objection - not valid. The 
Two Faculties Statuta pro Studiis Regendis in Ordine Fratrum Minorum 


in Classical in Appendix II provides a weekly hour plan for the three- 
year course of philosophy in which two hours a week during 
Languages the first two years are to be given to “ Auctores latini, 


graeci et patrii.” Therefore, the study of the classics: is 
by no means incompatible with philosophy. As a matter of fact Latin and 
Greek were taught in the course of philosophy before the present plan went 
into effect. It would be a decided gain for lector and student if the latter 
could be taught to go to the original sources of scholasticism during the 
philosophical course. 

Others think that the students are too young for the novitiate if they are 

admitted to the Order after four years. This objection does 
Objection not hold. The youngest cleric at Duns Scotus College at 
to Earl present was eighteen years old when he entered the College, 
ee y seventeen when he was invested with the habit. The majority 
Novitiate of students are.seventeen or eighteen years of age by the time 
they complete the four-year high school. This is certainly not 

too young for the novitiate. : , 

The present arrangement is in conformity with the educational system of 
our country and simplifies matters regarding the requirements of high school 
credits necessary for college entrance &nd the qualifications for accrediting 
with certain standardizing agencies. Although five or even six years of 
preparatory training would give our students a better knowledge of the 
classics and at the same time enable the authorities to study the character 
of the student more thoroughly before his admittance to the novitiate, four 
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years of study are sufficient, both as a preparation for the novitiate and for 
the college course. Including the year of the novitiate, the Franciscan priest, 
beginning his active work in the sacred ministry, has spent thirteen years 
in preparation for his life’s task. Under ordinary circumstances this ought 
to be sufficient. 

There are a number of advantages to the four-year plan. Apart from the 
fact that the students are rather eager to enter the novitiate a year sooner, 
the training in spiritual life in the novitiate gives them a powerful motiva- 

tion for their work as clerics and they will take their studies 
Getting more seriously than they would have done at the seminary. 
an Earlier This extra year of spiritual life can not be overestimated if 
we keep in mind what change the novitiate generally works 
Start in the soul of the young novice. There is no more danger 

now than formerly of giving our young clerics too much re- 
ligion and thus causing them to grow tired of it and to become indifferent. 
There always were and there always will be oversensitive souls whose fervor 
must be kept within due bounds by prudent direction. 

I have attempted to treat of this new and noble experiment in our 
Provinee in an objective manner. It should be given a fair trial. Then 
time will give the answer to the question: “ Which is best? ” 


ON CURRICULUM 
Br. Ansetm Lrany, O.M.Cap. 


The object of this paper is to attempt to answer the question : 
What is the ideal curriculum? The undertaking involves the task 
of arranging Latin, English, Greek, Foreign Language, Religion, 

Algebra, Plane and Solid Geometry, Biology, Physics 
Object or some other science, Ancient History, American His- 
of Paper tory, Civics, Physical Culture and Music in such a 

program as will satisfy State requirements and yet not 
overburden the student. The program must also allow him sufti- 
cient time for study, reading and recreation. The task surely 
resembles the Gordian knot, both in intricacy and in the time 
allotted to solve it. 

A course of studies must recognize two considerations: First, 
the boy to be educated, and secondly, the mold according to which 
he is to be fashioned. As regards the first, we have the American 

boy, with his own nervous tendencies and American 
The Boyto traits. He is not at all impressed by reading in the 
BeEducated biographies of great men of the day, such as Cardi- 

nal O’Connell, that he “broke down,” due to the 
rigor of his classical course routine. The vision of himself at the 
close of his studies is that of a priest, well-trained but endowed 
with a good strong constitution, fit for his calling. The minor 
seminaries will be obliged to adapt themselves to the mental and 
physical complexion of the American boy. The curriculum for 
such a boy must be well balanced. The number of class periods 
and hours of study must be so proportioned as to allow proper 
time for lighter work, reading, art, music, and recreation. 

Second, the mold according to which he is to be fashioned must 
be cultural but of an ecclesiastical bias. Therefore, the Church 
prescribes in canon 1364, that religious instruction, an excellent 

training in Latin and the mother tongue, should be 
The Model accorded first place. All other branches of learning 
are to be imparted according to their cultural value 
and as they become the clerical state in the region where the sacred 
ministry is to be exercised. This would infer that we are to be 
guided by the best standards of the country. 
95 
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A standard or ideal classical curriculum is one which offers 
studies that are truly cultural, apportions the proper time for 
their acquisition and whose aim is to perfect the life of the mind. 

The aim of cultural training is not information of 
Ideals of memory, but rather formation of mind. It is not en- 
the State cyclopedic knowledge, but a taste for learning. Do 

State curricula offer the best opportunities? Some say, 
the State seems to be forever rating. It treats the boy like a ma- 
chine. How many hours has he devoted to this or that subject ? 
Within what time limit? How much instruction has been im- 
parted? What is his rating? Statistics will, therefore, show his 
culture, and may we not infer that the sole worry of some teachers 
is just to fulfill requirements? President Wilson remarks: “ The 
chief and characteristic mistake which teachers and governors of 
colleges have made in these later days, has been that they have 
devoted themselves and their plans too exclusively to the business, 
the very commonplace business of instruction, to well conceived 
lectures and approved class room method and have not enough 
regarded the life of the mind.” Others bewail the defective cor- 
relation. Modern educators give too much attention to each single 
branch and lose sight of the field of education. The curricula 
lack organic structure. The State looks to externals, rushes the 
pupil, impedes proper assimilation, hampers the teacher by 
methods too mechanical. 

The Church offers the key to an ideal curriculum by insinuating 
the distinction between major and minor subjects. Our schools 

should therefore emphasize the major branches and 
Ideals of conform to State requirements regarding minor sub- 
the Church jects. This would standardize a curriculum accord- 

ing to minimum State requisites and safeguard the 
ecclesiastical character of the seminary. There should be a dis- 
tinction between a State high school and a minor seminary. 

According to Canon Law, religious instruction, the classics and 
the mother tongue are of supreme cultural value. They are, there- 
fore, major branches and should be honored with progressive study 
throughout the minor seminary course. All other subjects, the 
sciences, natural and mathematical and history, although of im- 
mense cultural significance, will only stand as so many exalted 
spirits before the throne of this trinity. 

Upon this the inquiry immediately develops, why the distinc- 
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tion between major and minor branches? The most laconic an- 
swer 1s: some branches perfect the whole man, others the 
individual powers. The Franciscan Conference of 
Major and 1928 on Classics, lays down the principle: — “It is 
Minor the judgment of many experienced educators that the 
Branches study of languages, especially the classics has this 
advantage, that it produces a well-balanced and more 
rapid development of mind, a deeper knowledge, greater inde- 
pendence of judgment, livelier zest for private research, greater 
mental acumen and versatility and a more perfect power of ex- 
pression.” Fr. Donnelly adds in effect: Make the minor seminary 
a school of the art of expression, schools of the classics and the 
mother tongue. True science will be helped by the fact that stu- 
dents can write and speak better English and can consequently 
think. A plea for time will allow me to pass over the supreme 
cultural value of religion. ; 

The classics and religion develop the whole man. The sciences 
and history are apprentices to these major subjects. This, too, 
has been stated in the Franciscan Conference of 1923 on Science. 
“The classical education embodies general efficiency, the sciences 
offer the elements of vocational education; they produce special- 
ized efficiency.” It might be added, that they train the intellect 
in particular, develop concentration, constructive imagination, 
will-power, ete. They are complementary to a classical education. 
Therefore, Pope Leo XIII declares: “ An education that takes 
no notice of modern science cannot be deemed complete.” 

The distinction between major and minor subjects normally 
introduces the problem—What is the relative value of major and 
minor subjects? What prominence should they hold in the cur- 

ricula? For the sake of brevity let us appeal to State 
Standards standards. The State of New York recognizes as 
of New approved high schoo) subjects the following: English, 
York State Latin, Greek, German, Spanish, Italian among the 

languages; algebra, plane and solid geometry, trigo- 
nometry, physics, chemistry, general science, physical geography, 
advanced botany, zoology and biology, among the sciences; Ameri- 
ean history, European history, ancient history, music and drawing. 
The State demands 15 units in the high school course. A unit 
is the value given a study which is pursued 5 periods a week 
(approximately 45 minutes) for not less than 36 weeks. Accord- 
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ingly, the State reckons 3 or 4 units for English and Latin, 13 
units for American history and civics; 2 for ancient history and 
European history; 8 for mathematics; 1 for physics, chemistry 
or biology; 2 or 3 for a European language. 

Judging from the units required, the relative value of Latin, 
English and mathematics is the greatest. All seminaries have 
always laid the greatest stress on Latin and English, but the 
prominence which the other branches held has always varied. The 
Franciscan Conference of 1923 on Science, recommended that 
algebra have in the aggregate 8-10 weekly periods, distributed 
over the first two or three years of the classical course. Plane 
and solid geometry should have in the aggregate 6-8 weekly periods 
in the following two years; science: physics, 4-6 weekly periods 
in the last 2 or 3 years; chemistry, 5 weekly periods in the first 
semester of the first year of philosophy. Descriptive botany, 
zoology and physical geography should cover 2 weekly periods 
during the first three years of the classical department. 

If, at least, standardization with State requirements is to be 
attained, these recommendations are impractical. The State will 
not recognize periods in the aggregate. Every high school study 
requires 5 periods a week for a scholastic year. Half unit sub- 
jects must be accorded 3 periods a week over one year or 5 periods 
weekly for one-half year. Incidentally, Greek scarcely figures in 
the State standards. Are we to render to Greek a similar lack 
of prominence, a language so highly cultural, so useful? It is 
not so long since Greek was in honor and the Greek Sacred Scrip- 
tures held as dignified a position as Homer. The legislation of 
the Church clearly emphasizes the languages and previous Fran- 
ciscan Conferences afford proof in abundance, that their study 
should be stressed. These studies have the highest relative value 
for us and consideration for the major studies of philosophy and 
theology urge us to present the best possible trained students in 
the art of expression. (Perhaps the proportion 4 to 1 might 
express the relation between the major and minor subjects. ) 

Educators in general complain of the extent of the high school 
subjects. There is a tendency to cram knowledge into the student. 
Here due regard for the student will eliminate an overcrowded 

curriculum. Such a program does not allow the 
Danger of student sufficient time to prepare. It is surely 
Overcrowding asking much of a boy to be prepared for three 
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classes in immediate succession. Besides, overwork is injurious 
to mental and physical development. We should therefore pay 
proper respect to the requirements of class, study and recreational 
periods. 

Some minor seminaries have 7 class periods daily allowing but 
one-half hour for lunch. This is the day school plan. Boarding 
schools seem to average between 26 and 30 classes a week. This 
ealls for 5 to 6 classes daily. Such a program will allow for 
proper study time (3 to 4 periods), reading time and recreation. 
Naturally, in arranging the curriculum, attention must be given 
to the requirements of the State, if the school is to be at least 
equivalent to the standard of the land. 

This finally introduces me to the “crux” of my paper—the 
ideal program. I have a premonition that I am sailing from 
Seylla to Charybdis. What system must this curriculum meet, 
the 4-4-4, or the 5-3-4, or the 6-2-4? Since the fifth and sixth 
years really belong to the college course, and should conform to 
the higher department, I think it satisfactory to propose a pro- 
gram for the four year high school course. 


THE MINIMUM CURRICULUM 


YEARS 

DISCIPLINES I II Ill IV 
IMeINGIGry Somkd ede atoeotens 3 3 3 3 
EVENT re one WA cate eee Se eric clint 5 5 5 5 
Wifdbisl! ccooeogapnocoGGr 5 5 5 5 
(Garncle” Ge RO aero aE: ay: sf 5 5 
Foreign Language....... se 5 5 
Ancient History...2...-- 5 at mM es 
American History....... et os ie 5 
ING line) aeeee HOO Ome e aeae 5 Be ac 
Intermediate Algebra.... es .. 5 (1 semester) 
Plane Geometry......... = 5 
Bi Oloprygieate i ions shel =ielecie ae 5 3 ihe 

i Ci base 28 ae a 4 lecture 

Physics (Science).. . parents 
(MISICI Geiser. a ereids pie hee) 2 *. 


The minimum curriculum must be made to agree with the 
special requirements obtaining in each Province. The course of 
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study as outlined was submitted to the special Committee on 
Curriculum and received approval. 


Signed : 
Ansetm Leauy, O.M.Cap., 
Marx Kennepy, O.F.M., 
Tourtstus Deaver, O.F.M., 
Brerruotp Hartune, O.F.M., 
Ciement Orta, O.M.C., 
Atoystus Costa, O.F.M. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. SEBASTIAN ERBACHER, O.F.M.:—The question is often asked: 
What does the department of philosophy require of the seminary? The work 
of the lectors of philosophy and the efforts of the students will be aided 

considerably if the students come to philosophy with a good 
Requirements working knowledge of the classics, and of the fundamentals 
of mathematics and general science. The more the semi- 
of the nary tries to teach the student to think, the better will it 
Philosophy prepare him for the philosophical disciplines. A lack of 
D t t interest in some branches and a veritable prejudice against 
eparimen them is often the principal handicap of the student. The 
professor can do much to create interest and inspire en- 
thusiasm in the student by pointing out to him in season the importance 
of the study before him and its value for his future life. It would be con- 
trary to educational wisdom on the part of a professor to engender a false 
attitude of mind in the student by depreciatory remarks regarding any study, 
be they ever so casual. The students are unable to judge the value of any 
study for their later life. The professors must work in unison in this vital 
matter and do all in their power to give their young charges a real love for 
every branch of study which the authorities have found fit to place in the 
curriculum. 


FOSTERING LOVE OF STUDY 
Fr. Juvenat Berens, O.F.M. 


The desirability and the necessity of knowledge for the priest- 
hood can be readily supported by the deepest moral motivation. 
Spiritual reasons, which are truly fundamental and all important 
and which should impel earnest and conscientious study, however, 
certainly need no presentation to priest teachers of our prepara- 
tory seminaries, for quite regularly they will and unquestionably 
do impress upon the students their moral obligations for master- 
ing their studies. The present discussion, therefore, is limited to 
the natural aids to knowledge. Teaching and study are the means 
to that desirable end, and the question arises how to do both more 
effectively. While knowledge is particularly desirable, it remains 
to make it practically attainable to the student. 

The drudgery view of learning is certainly fallacious, if we 
regard the seminary as a place that prepares the student for 
his future activities as a priest. Moreover, it is probably a 

more valid view of life and achievement 
_ Achievement in general to say that persons who accom- 
Based on Interest, plish great things in life are those who are 
Not on Drudgery actuated or driven by intense, abiding inter- 

ests. This is true of most of the great leaders 
in science, literature, politics, morals, and religion. As compared 
with these, the number of persons is relatively small who have 
accomplished things by saying: “Here are great unpleasant 
duties. I must perform them in spite of the fact that they are 
disagreeable.” a 

“Nemo dat quod non habet” is a generally accepted principle. 
A teacher must be interested in teaching and in teaching the par- 
ticular subjects that are assigned to him if he is to instill interest 

into his students. These important prerequisites 

Interested should be borne in mind by superiors in their appoint- 

Teachers ment of teachers. A teacher thus properly placed will 

not be merely interested in his subject-matter but will 

be filled with an ardent desire to impart his knowledge. He will 

enter the class room regularly in the friendliest mood; he will 
101 
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consider himself at the service of his class. His business is to 
teach. This objective will be uppermost in his mind; the class 
room is no place for unjustifiable, irrelevant discussions. His 
procedure will not consist in merely hearing the lesson, in dealing 
out praise or blame accordingly as the students have failed or suc- 
ceeded in learning the assignment. Prompt in entering his class 
room, he will carry out consistently his lesson plan; the hour will 
be properly divided so that ordinarily it will serve to accomplish 
a special purpose. 

In a well conducted class there should be actors only and no 
audience ; each member of the class should play his part of greater 
or less importance, according to the piece and to his own ability. 

Or better still, if I may use a comparison, a class 
Maintaining should be like an orchestra; but in an orchestra 
Interest there are none but players. No one plays from the 

beginning to the end of the selection; but there is no 
one who does not play, even if only for an instant, be it only to 
strike a single note at the right time, a blow on the tam-tam or on 
the big drum; all come into play giving attention to the moment 
of striking in and to the performance of their parts. The solos are 
reserved for the better musicians, and the leader of the orchestra 
(the teacher) directs the performers, even turning, now to one, 
now to another, indicating by the strike of his baton when the time 
is come for each musician to strike up, making look and gesture 
significant and not using his own instrument except when he sees 
the performers losing spirit and in need of encouragement. 

So in the class, it is needless that any should be inert or dead, 
as too often happens; life should run from desk to desk, stirring 
up the sleepy, inciting the dull, stimulating the indifferent, draw- 
ing all this little world into the same current. The energy the 
master employs in creating and sustaining this movement will be 
thus much better employed than that which he would use up in the 
wasteful effort of doing all the talking and acting himself. 

A certain amount of the teacher’s daily preparation should 
consist in stimulating interest in the next assignment. Many 
teachers wait until the end of the hour and then in great haste 

assign to page so-and-so. This is the least effec- 
Creating tive type of assignment. Logically the end of the 
Interestin hour is the best time to make an assignment. 
Assignments The teacher should then be aware of the short- 
comings in the present lesson. Moreover, if the 
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entire lesson has not been covered in the class, the remaining part 
may be included in the new assignment. Whenever practical 
the teacher should endeavor to excite the student’s curiosity ih 
regard to the facts to be found in the next lesson. One of the best 
means of insuring the mastery of the new assignment is to clear 
up its precise purpose. Frequently the pupil fails because he does 
not know just what is expected of him. The dominant purpose of 
the task can often be indicated by a question or a series of ques- 
tions, or a brief outline for the direction of the study may be 
given, or significant passages in the text may be indicated. In 
addition all obscure language, or unusual difficulty in meaning 
should be made plain in advance. The fundamental excellence of 
all good teaching is clearness. 

Although assignments should leave room for initiative there 
should be a certain minimum for which the pupil is held to strict 
accountability. Check tests should be given often, covering both 

assignments and material developed in class. 
Holding Pupils These tests have the advantage of holding the 


Responsible pupils to something definite. At times it will be 
for Definite justifiable for the teacher to pass amongst the 
Assignments students who are making the test and to give 


them suggestions that may lead to the solution of 
their particular difficulties. Tests should not be merely serviceable 
for the teacher in grading. They likewise and not infrequently 
may be converted into a study process, or a diagnostic measure 
for detecting the student’s difficulties. All in all, the teacher 
should endeavor to place himself time and again in the position 
of the students, so that he may cultivate an interest in their learn- 
ing problems and a sympathy for their earnest but sometimes 
unsuccessful endeavours. 

In case there are no supervised study periods, the teacher can 
do something to improve methods of studying by utilizing a recita- 
tion period or part of a recitation period now and then for the 

purpose of supervised study. During the period 
Class Periods as of study the teacher should announce a problem 
Study Periods and have the pupil read with its solution in mind. 

A short discussion of what has been read will 
serve to show many where they have fallen short of efficiency in 
their reading or studying. This is a good point at which to eall the 
pupils’ attention to the importance of the heading of the topic 
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sentences to be found in each paragraph. It will be noticed too 
that many pupils consider one sentence as important as another. 
They have not yet learned that the topic sentence contains the 
gist of the thought and that the other sentences have as their pur- 
pose the expansion or elaboration of the topic sentence. 

There is a vast difference between telling and teaching. The 
pupil who comes to the teacher for help is weakened by merely 
having his error pointed out to him or by being told point-blank 

the next step. The skillful teacher will ask 
Helping Pupils questions that will enable the pupil to discover 


by Teaching his error in procedure or the step that is to follow. 
rather than The teacher must ever keep in mind the fact that 
by Telling he has a twofold duty: namely, that of increas- 


ing the pupil’s store of knowledge and that of de- 
veloping habits leading to initiative and self-reliance. By neglect- 
ing the latter we ultimately defeat the former. 

In general, let the teacher cultivate a spirit of helpfulness to- 
ward his students. When the results of the class room are not 
satisfactory, he should be courageous enough to question in his 
own mind the methods that he is employing in the presentation of 
his subject matter. Indirectly, improved teaching is bound to lend 
greatly to the development of a spirit and taste for study. When 
a teacher makes his classes interesting, when he cultivates appre- 
ciation of the branch to be studied, when he makes knowledge 
appear quite attainable, he is certain to elicit commendable re- 
sponse on the part of the pupil. May it not be easily presumed, 
therefore, that teachers who love their work, who possess a fixed 
determination to achieve success in their teaching, who give con- 
stant evidence of genuine preparation for their classes, and who 
apply affective methods, are quite likely in an indirect manner 
to cultivate a similar spirit and taste for study in their students ? 

It seldom happens that students are equally interested in all 
the subjects that make up their programs, although a minimum 
amount of proficiency should be required in everyone of them. 

The preparatory seminaries, in a more limited sense 
Special than the larger high schools which offer many dif- 
Study Clubs ferent courses of study, should have provision in 
their schedules for special study or activity clubs. 
Such clubs may be encouraged to provide means for groups of 
pupils gathered from various classes to follow some definite in- 
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terest, or to develop interests for pupils whose horizon is limited. 
A club usually has a parliamentary organization, a limited mem- 
bership, and a faculty sponsor. Every club should be open to 
every pupil on the same basis, and every pupil should be urged 
to belong to one or the other club. Any legitimate activity, 
whether or not it is directly related to curricular affairs, in which 
a number of pupils are interested and for which a qualified sponsor 
can be found, may well be represented in an organized club. The 
following clubs appear to be quite practical for our seraphic semi- 
naries: Dramatic Club, Debating Club, Language Club, Literary 
Club, Public Speaking Club, Religion Club, and Science Club. 

It is primarily with the sponsors that the success or failure 
of the club rests. He needs to have a real interest in the club, 
sufficient ingenuity to formulate and carry out a program, and 
the confidence of the members of the club. His leadership must 
be real. It will be practical at times for the members to subscribe 
to stimulating publications which prove acceptable. The meet- 
ings should be arranged so that each one has more or less a definite 
objective. The faculty sponsor should exercise leadership, but 
more by way of suggestion than by positive direction. 

An excellent means of stimulating interest in scholastic activi- 
ties is found likewise in student publications. Inspiration to dis- 
cuss informally in the recreation periods of the seminary the infor- 

mation or problems which are presented by student 
Student contributors to the school magazine or publication, 
Publications is likely to be the happy result. Most of the interest 

elicited will come from the fact that the items or 
stories are of general interest; not a little from the codperative 
nature of the enterprise. Practically every student and many of 
the teachers will read these student publications. Indeed, the 
circle of readers may well be extended to the parents of the stu- 
dents and to the patrons or friends of the seminary. Parents and 
patrons are naturally interested in what goes on in a school, hence 
the publications will do much toward keeping them informed 
concerning school affairs and interested in the welfare of the 
school. Besides being a codperative activity and valuable in train- 
ing in group activity, a school publication offers an opportunity 
for training in business principles and in written expression. 

From the standpoint of the curriculum, perhaps the chief value 
of a publication lies in the opportunity offered for training in 
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written English. Something that other people want to read is the 
first essential of a newspaper story. A young seminarian cannot 
learn too early the need of cultivating his ability to interest others ; 
the life of a religious priest today has no kinship with the life of 
a hermit. Writing for various types of readers and keeping that 
aim in mind should develop clearness and conciseness of expression 
and dispel tendencies to be vague and indefinite. Correct spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, and sentence and paragraph struc- 
ture are essential, as the young writer who examines his first 
“story” after it has been proof-read, is likely to learn. It is 
unnecessary to do more than mention the fact that the average 
pupil is greatly stimulated by the thought that he may write 
something which will appear in print. The objection, however, 
may still be offered that publicity of any type is not conducive 
to the cultivation of Franciscan humility. The criticism—in 
most cases really helpful—that written articles evoke rather should 
exercise than hinder a humble spirit. Timidity and humility are 
not to be confused. Some characters are too humble to accept any 
responsibility, or to attempt any public enterprise, only because 
they are too proud to submit to the healthful criticism which their 
efforts may provoke. 

Too often the seminary library is just a place to get a “book” 
for reading on a rainy day or for passing away an idle hour. 
Various accrediting agencies have quite properly made specific 

requirements for the libraries of secondary schools. 
The Seminary The library should carry a proper representation 
Library of books for all the fields of knowledge taught. 

Moreover, it should be arranged that at stated 
hours a member of the faculty, who is perfectly familiar with the 
books of the library and who has taken a course in Library Sci- 
ence, is in charge of the hbrary for student direction and con- 
sultation. The value of a library does not chiefly consist in the 
number or the quality of the books possessed but rather in their 
being properly indexed. The Dewey Decimal system with its 
title, author, and content classification cards makes the informa- 
tion to be obtained easily and quite readily attainable. 

The large amount of printed matter contained in a well 
equipped library, furthermore, makes training in the technique 
in the use of books quite necessary. Specifically, the habits needed 
in the proper use of books may be listed as follows: 
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1. In the use of books and sources of information: 

Keeping books clean and neat. 

Opening books and turning pages carefully. 

Skillful use of preface, index table of contents, chap- 
ter and paragraph headings, keys, tables, graphs, 
glossary, appendix. 

Effective use of dictionary: 

In finding words. 
In deriving pronunciations. 
In selecting meanings. 

Effective use of sources of information in finding 

references quickly. 


2. In the use of libraries: 


Effective use of library privileges and aids, includ- 
ing card files, bound volumes of periodicals, 
readers’ guides, bibliographies. 


TECHNIQUE OF WITHDRAWING AND Returnina Booxs 


Many schools are setting aside a definite period for instruction 
in the use of the library. The advisability of this procedure is very 
questionable, for such instruction is liable to be ineffective. A stu- 
dent learns to use the library when he has use for it, and teachers 
should frequently direct the pupil there to solve difficulties, to look 
up references, and to find reading material supplementary to the 
text book and class work. Much library training may best be 
given individually and incidentally by a qualified librarian, as he 
assists the student in finding the material that he has been directed 
to obtain or consult. 

Tdeal class room conditions, excellent teachers, and the good 
fortune of having considerable objective aids and advantages may 
frequently leave the student a failure, his lack of success bringing 

on discouragement and crushing his willingness 
Learning How to study, his interest in mental achievement. The 
to Study acquisition of knowledge, the learning of facts 1s 

necessary; but after all the thing in the prepara- 
tory seminary is the building up of correct methods of thinking 
and acting. In a word, the seminarian must get accustomed to 
performing in the most efficient and satisfactory ways those activi- 
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ties which will form an essential part of his later life. A young 
man studies for the priesthood, but his studies should not, must 
not, cease at his ordination. He should be a student throughout 
his priestly life. A priest who ceases to be a student will mar his 
own usefulness and will increase his moral dangers. Failure to 
develop honest, straightforward and thoroughgoing habits of think- 
ing and acting means later misery and handicaps regardless of 
how much else a seminarian may have learned. Let the student 
get this idea thoroughly fixed in his mind, and he will be well on 
the way to success in his future duties. 

Not infrequently, a student who meets with a sadly limited 
amount of success says: ‘‘The trouble is that I never really 
learned how to study.” And there is little doubt that this is 
in many cases the actual cause of scholastic disaster or shipwreck. 

Many unsuccessful students, if they were asked to state their 
chief difficulty, would designate it to be their inability to concen- 
trate. One would say: “I can’t get interested in Latin, history, 

English or some other subject.” Another: “ My big 
Enemies problem is organization of material so that I can 
of Mental remember it.” Still others would find their greatest 
Efficiency difficulty in getting down and beginning a given task. 

Are there any remedies for such pernicious handi- 
caps? Yes, even though the symptons are alarming, the disease 
is not incurable. Furthermore, there is nothing, it seems to me, 
that is mysterious about either the disease or the remedy. 

Concentration is simply a matter of securing and maintaining 
a focus of all one’s mental energy upon the material at hand. 

Inability to concentrate may be largely ascribed to 
How to the five conditions, viz.; 1) A negative attitude, 2) 
Concentrate incorrect motives for work, 3) distracting subjec- 

tive conditions, 4) distracting objective conditions, 
and 5) a habit of indecision and procrastination. 

The learner must cease saying that he cannot concentrate and 
begin talking, believing, and; acting as if he could. “ But,” the 
student may say, ‘‘just how can I develop this positive mental 

attitude?” Chiefly through his doing those 
A Positive, things which are expressive of a positive, con- 
Confident fident mental attitude. When the matter be- 
Mental Attitude comes to the student an actual determination, 
let him not lose patience with himself but posi- 
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tively keep at it, and, as in the training of moral will power, a 
judicious employment of self-inflicted penalties may serve to 
sharpen his resolution. 

“Non scholae sed vitae discimus!’’ Not grades, not the recog- 
nition of the instructor, but the necessity of mastering the subject 
on account of its inherent value, and an ardent desire to seek out 

; that value, which ordinarily should be presumed 
Getting a on the part of the student, should supply the real 
Correct Motive motives for study. To study is not a matter of 

personal feelings depending upon the student’s 
particular regard for the teacher. 

Worry and study make poor companions. The student must 

endeavor to take a friendly attitude toward his 
Distracting assignment. Fear of one’s inability to obtain a pass- 
Subjective ing grade will be detrimental to concentration. 
Conditions Again, the student cannot afford to approach his 

task in a half-hearted manner. Half-hearted work 
does not get results. 

One of the greatest aids in the matter of concentration is cor- 
rect physical environment. The study room should be properly 
heated, lighted and ventilated, and free from disturbing noises. 

Attention, too, should be given to the bodily posture 
Distracting of students. The student should be at ease, but his 
Objective seeking too comfortable a position will be more con- 
Conditions ducive to rest than to study. Good health—a matter 

of the highest importance to a priest—plays an im- 
portant part in one’s acquiring the ability to concentrate. Whole- 
some food, sufficient sleep, proper exercise, and at least two hours 
of wholesome recreation every day—all these essential to the 
health of the body are just as essential to the health of the mind. 

A student should cultivate the “begin at once” habit when the 
time for study arrives. With the same ease that he leaves off from 
study to go to the refectory when the bell signal announces the 

time of a meal, with the same alacrity that he 
Indecision and manifests in leaving the room at the end of a class 
Procrastination period, he should begin his study periods. So 

easily is the habit of dawdling over a task 
acquired and so firmly does it attach itself to the student’s mental 
operations that before he is aware of it the mental parasites of 
indecision and procrastination are sapping half his time and 
mental energy. 
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The student often uses an abundance of valuable time in de 
ciding what to do next. This waste of time is only one of the 
bad features of a continuous state of indecision. A well-planned 

program of study should prove helpful in attaining 
AProgram definite objectives. In estimating the amount of 
of Study time necessary for different tasks, it is a good plan to 

allow oneself the minimum amount of time in which 
he thinks a given task can be completed, and then he should see 
to it that it is finished within the time allowed. Ordinarily he 
should not permit himself to run over the time set for the task; 
he should stop when the time is up and begin his next job. In 
this way he will learn to eliminate a great deal of loafing and 
loitering over his work. Such a detailed plan may appear to be 
too mechanical and hence too monotonous. The point is, however, 
that it mechanizes only the minor details and frees the mind for 
larger and more important work. Regularity in one’s study habits 
is quite as imperative as regularity in observing one’s spiritual 
exercises. 

In beginning a task it is best to go over and through the entire 

matter as a whole before dealing with the 

Survey the Entire detailed parts. The whole assignment should 
Assignment before be gone over rapidly the first time—then 
Beginning toStudy studied in detail at some later time and 
finally reviewed just before the recitation 

hour. There can be no question as to the practicability of eliminat- 
ing faulty methods of study and endeavoring to substitute for them 
really effective ones. Just which ones are faulty, which effective, 
may be a matter for discussion, for a difference 


Realizing of opinion. Just to be conscious that learning 
the Need of how to study is a matter for serious consideration 
Learning How should lead sincere students and interested teach- 
to Study ers to individual solutions. The teacher occa- 


sionally should offer specific plans for mastering 
a particular assignment. At other times, the teacher should re- 
quire a student to describe the method he has followed and offer 
possible corrections. It may be well at times to have a particularly 
successful student, one whose success comes primarily as a result 
of diligent application, to explain his method of study before the 
class. ‘The student who has been made conscious of the necessity 
of learning how to study and a teacher who recognizes the same 
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need will ordinarily not be without ideas in the matter, ideas 
specifically suited to the studies at hand. 

The instrument always remains a basic factor in rendering 
delightful music. The musician thoroughly trained in his art aud 
enthusiastic about it cannot produce satisfactory results without a 

satisfactory instrument. So-called students, who 
Musicianand = are unwilling to work, who are not suited to 
His Instrument study, who are without necessary talent, will not 

be responsive to the best of teaching. They are 
absolutely unsatisfactory instruments. Study aids ill prove use- 
less in their case. Such boys simply have no right to be in a 
preparatory seminary. No spirit or taste for study, an unwilling- 
ness to cultivate it, perhaps just as much as no spirit of prayer 
and an unwillingness to cultivate it, should be a conclusive sign 
that a young man has no fitness for the priesthood. 

A love of study should be a distinctive characteristic of a candi- 
date for the priesthood and of the priest who desires to exemplify 
the ideals of his sacred vocation. The best assurance that a boy 
will be a student for life is thorough and effective interest in his 
studies at the preparatory seminary. To cultivate this interest 
throughout his seminary courses and after his ordination through- 
out his priestly life is the best pledge for usefulness that a youth- 
ful seminarian can make to the Order and to the Church. 
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DISCUSSION 


VERY REV. ALOYSIUS FISH, 0.M.C.:—In endeavoring to foster a love 
of study in our students it strikes me that our teachers overlook at times 
an important point. Knowledge is a matter of absorption and absorption 

is consequent on perception. We must get our students to 
Importance perceive otherwise absorption is not possible. Hence in the 
of Teaching preparatory seminary we need to employ good texts whence 

the students, aided by the living voice of the teacher, will 
to Read with reasonable ease absorb mentally. Now, do our boys 

absorb mentally as they should? Do they read and wnder- 
stand their texts? My experience from attending examinations is that most 
of them do not read understandingly. From their reading one can see that 
they know neither the subject, predicate nor the interrelation. This is a 
fundamental deficiency and should be corrected at once. I suggest that right 
in the beginning of the course stress be laid on good intelligent reading. Let 
professors train their pupils to thought analysis in reading, for only in this 
self-activity on the part of the pupil is the acquisition of knowledge possible. 
With the growth of knowledge will come also love for books and love for study. 


FR. ERMIN SCHNEIDER, O.F.M.:—In reference to fostering a love of 
study, I should like to emphasize that the average student does love study. 
That is why he has come to us. He may not like everything about study, 

just as little as the athlete may like the fatigue con- 
Study Must Be sequent on the game he is so fond of playing. Taking 
' it for granted that the boy likes study, it is the business 
Interesting, ihe of the teacher to teach an what and how to study. If 
Necessarily Easy the teacher finds interest in study lagging, he must seek 
out the reason. Perhaps he himself is to blame for not 
preparing his matter. The teacher must make study interesting, not neces- 
sarily easy or pleasant. Study is work. The hardest subjects can be made 
interesting so that students derive both benefit and pleasure from the pursuit 
of them. To foster interest in study the day must not be too crowded with 
class and study periods. Sufficient opportunity must be given for recreation 
and private initiative. While boys who love study will not refrain from using 
free time now and then, nevertheless, if all or the best students find it neces- 
sary to use free time for study, we may safely conclude that the class is 
overworked and that either some readjustment of periods or some reappor- 
tionment of work is necessary. 


STANDARDS, CREDITS AND ADVANCEMENT 


Fr. Bertuorp Harrune, O.F.M. 


The subject of this paper is fraught with no little difficulty 
owing to the diversity of opinion among educators and educating 
agencies. At most we can but touch upon fundamental principles 
and endeavor to harmonize our present trends. 


I. Sranparps 


Ours is an age of school reforms and pedagogical experiments 
especially in the realm of higher education. New courses of study, 
new methods of teaching and new standards of education are 

planned on all sides, rashly introduced, vigorously ap- 
Trend of plauded by some, bitterly assailed by others, soon dis- 
the Age carded and replaced by still newer systems. Ripples of 

this educational maelstrom penetrate even into our 
Franciscan system of education, and the energy displayed in cer- 
tain quarters to swim with the tide, is really amazing. 

It cannot be denied that growth and development are necessary 
and of vital importance to educational systems. An education 
suitable in every detail for all ages is utopian. Education is a 
living entity and must grow, or else it will wither and decay. 
There are, however, certain fundamental principles, certain broad 
outlines, based on sound psychology and the pedagogic experience 
of centuries, which allow no change. The specific objective of 
our Franciscan schools must enter into the determination of the 
educational standard of our seraphic colleges. True, most of the 
private schools conducted under the auspices of the Catholic 
Church in this country lustily swim along with the current of 
secular innovations. As far as this practice raises the standard 
of our schools, improves scholarship, educational methods and 
equipment, which our own ill-advised parsimony and lamentable 
lack of energy might otherwise neglect, it is certainly commend- 
able because it spells progress in our educational endeavors. ! 

There are definite trends towards the removal of the historic 
ecclesiastical college from the field of education. A few genera- 
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tions ago the ecclesiastical college was central in public thought, 
but has since lost its prestige in the unequal com- 
Our Attitude petition with the tax-supported public schools. 


towards The church blazed the way in education and 
Standardizing taught the State how to do the work, but now in 
Agencies some places at least, the ungrateful pupil is intent 


upon destroying its tutor. What counterforces 
can we oppose to the menacing processes that are incessantly and 
tirelessly operative? Shall we go to our emancipated pupil and 
copy his methods and curricula and systems, adopt his standards 
of education, fly under the protecting wing of a State University ? 

To a great extent we have done all of this and with some excel- 
lent results. Yet, since the specific objectives of thea two types 
of schools widely differ, and the aim of our seraphic colleges les 
on a higher plane, our standards must evidently be superior, the 
classical element must predominate, the religious spirit must per- 
meate all scholastic pursuits, athletics and all extra-curricular 
activities must be subordinate. The long process of elevating 
our seraphic colleges from schools, that were partially mere grade 
schools, to fully-developed high schools and junior colleges, has 
finally attained a phase of evolution, with which, for the time 
being, we can well be satisfied. 

Since the subject of standards as required by the State, the 
Church and the Order has been so fully treated in the paper on 
the curriculum and satisfactorily elucidated by the subsequent 
discussions, there is no need here for further detail. 


II. Creprrs 


Although the credit system is beginning to be discredited, it is 
bound to remain in vogue for sometime to come. It would indeed, 
seem more rational to base the qualifications for graduation 

from the high school, or for entrance to the uni- 
Value ofthe versity upon what the pupil actually knows than 
Credit System upon what he knew at one time, yet the credit 

system does rest upon a sound foundation. The 
student may have forgotten the positive teachings of a science, he 
may know no longer how to extract the cube root, or sum up an 
infinite series, yet the training of the mind which the particular 
science afforded is permanent and renders him fit to take up higher 
studies. 
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In giving credit marks, naturally a great diversity prevails. 
Our college follows the system employed in the State of Illinois. 
Seventy is the passing mark; sixty to seventy exclusive is condi- 

eles: tioned, and below sixty is failure. A discussion of 
Diversity ofthe the numerical aspect of the method is useless ; for 
Credit System if you make seventy-five the passing mark, it does 

not betoken higher requirements but rather that 
our seventy is equivalent to your seventy-five. We cannot achieve 
numerical uniformity as long as there prevails such a great diver- 
sity in the secular schools throughout the country. <A student 
conditioned at the end of the first semester is permitted to advance 
by passing a satisfactory examination before the general examina- 
tions of the second semester, but a condition incurred at the end 
of the second semester must be removed before the beginning of 
the next scholastic year, otherwise the condition becomes auto- 
matically a failure. 

In Illinois the word “credit” is not used as a technical term. 
The graduation requirements are not a certain number of credits, 
but credit for a certain number of units. A unit is the study of a 
subject for one scholastic year of thirty-six weeks with five forty- 
minute class periods a week. Credit for fifteen units of high 
school work is required for graduation. The curriculum of our 
college has been so arranged as to meet the entrance requirements 
of the University of Illinois, a concession to the seventy-five per 
cent. of our students that fail to reach the haven for which they 
first embarked. It is inevitable that the schedule of our students 
be heavier than that of secular students, since the classical studies 
must be added to the subjects pursued in the public schools. 

Is it worth while to discuss the norms that guide our professors 
in giving credit marks in the various branches of study? These 
norms are evidently vague and elusive. There is, of course, a 

general traditional way of giving marks, but the 
Difficulty in —_ subjective element is very powerful and cannot be 
Giving Marks wholly eliminated. One professor has higher ideals 

than another, and his conception of proficiency, 
mediocrity, and deficiency differs vastly from that of another pro- 
fessor so that students are often heard to say that they prize the 
seventy of one teacher higher than the ninety of another. Further- 
more, in some branches the credit mark can easily be computed 
by compass and rule, in other branches it is more difficult. From 
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one phase of credit giving the subjective element can easily be 
eliminated, namely, in the comparative grading of the students of 
the same class. It is most easily accomplished, if you consider 
nothing else but the merits of the work accomplished. Once I re- 
ceived a reputed paragon with a new class. After the first marks 
were entered into the records, some Friar asked me: “ How is it 
that you gave that luminary only eighty?” I answered: “ It must 
be due to my astronomical bias. I always determine the magni- 
tude of a star by the amount of light it radiates.” 

In some states the number of credits given is partially based 
upon the educational value attributed to the study. In Illinois 
this is not the case, since we have no credits in the technical sense 
of the word. There is, however, a consideration of the cultural 
value of a study. This becomes apparent from the requirements 
for graduation in the high school and for entrance into the uni- 
versity. The units required must belong to specified groups of 
educational subjects. 


III. ApvANCEMENT 


Since it is impossible to synchronize the class periods in the 
same subject of study for all the classes of the college, a student 
that fails in a certain subject cannot always repeat the subject in 

the lower class while he advances in the other 
Our Former branches. How do we meet this difficulty? The old 
Method time-honored custom prevailing at St. Joseph’s Col- 

lege was, that if a student failed in Latin or English, 
he remained in the same class for another year in all branches. 
This did the student no harm, and afforded him an opportunity to 
drink deeper of the Pierian Spring. The objection to this method 
is obvious. When students know that they are promoted in all 
branches, if they pass in Latin and English, they will neglect their 
other studies. I know the objection is over-stressed; for, experi- 
ence shows that boys who pass in Latin and English, with very 
few exceptions, pass also in the remaining branches. 

Our present method consists in advancing a student in the 
branches in which he passed and setting him back in the subjects 
in which he failed with the attendant loafing when the class 

periods in the same subject do not synchronize. 
Our Present This degenerates into a veritable nuisance in case 
Method of those students that have frequented other high 
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schools or seminaries and are then admitted to advanced standing 
at our seraphic schools. The remedy of this evil proposed in the 
Report of the Committee on Admission and approved by this 
Conference is well calculated to solve the problem. 

The question arises: “ Are the requirements the same for 
all?” Yes, the requirements are the same for all, but they are not 
required of all. For instance, students advanced in age, of good 

character and sincere motives, but of mediocre 
Difference in talent, are usually dispensed from one or the other 
Requirements branch. True, such students will never set the 

world afire, but they will often be very useful and 
efficient in their priestly labors. However, if young boys just 
coming from the grade schools must be dispensed for any reason 
whatever, my humble opinion is, that they are not called to the 
priesthood in the Franciscan Order, or else, our standards are 
radically wrong. 

Another question which suggests itself here is: Should we be 
strict or lenient in weeding out those students, that manifest no 
vocation for the priesthood in the Franciscan Order? In my 
opinion the process of weeding out should be strict rather than 
lenient, virile rather than timorous, firm rather than vacillating. 
A student that gives no sign of vocation should be dropped in the 
first or second year. If you permit him to hang.on, you do an 
injustice to the Order and to the boy himself; for, the longer he 
tarries at the seminary the more difficult will be his later adjust- 
ment to the new conditions of life. Indeed, the process of elimina- 
tion should begin before the admission of the students, especially 
when there is question of admitting those who have frequented 
other high schools or preparatory seminaries. It is certainly 
significant that within the last two years two Sacred Congrega- 
tions have issued instructions to ordinaries and religious superiors 
on the vigilance to be exercised in admitting young men to the 
dignity of the priesthood. The excellent commentary by «Er. 
Thomas, our chairman, on one of these instructions, deserves our 
careful attention. The title alone of his commentary, “‘ Entering 
the Priesthood by the Door” is an admirable epitome of the 
instruction commented upon. In the Instruction to religious su- 
periors we read: “First of all, before the actual entrance of the 
candidates into the religious institute, the superiors must use the 
greatest diligence that youths are admitted, not im herds and 
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hastily, but only those in whom the signs of a divine vocation are 
discerned.” Advice such as this should be pondered well by rectors 
and by all authorities who at any time may be called upon to pass 
judgment regarding standards, credits and advancement for the 
students of our seraphic seminaries. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. ANDREW MAAS, O.M.C.:—The question of affiliation of our seraphic 
seminaries is now more than ever to the fore and I should like to say a word 
in its favor. First of all, let me call attention to the legislation of the Code 

of Canon Law which among other prescriptions has the 
’ Recommendation following: Ha in ceteris disciplinis institutio tradatur 

quae conveniat communi omnium culturae et statu 
of Canon Law clericorum in regione ubi alumni sacrum ministerium 
exercere debent. Canon 1364, no. 3. This legislation 
of the Code is especially significant since it recommends compliance with the 
local needs in matters of education. Since our future priests are to be men 
of the people, the culture of the land in which they live and minister must 
not be foreign to them. This implies that the seraphic seminary must not 
disdain the sane ideals and standards recommended by the secular authorities 
of the land. 

Affiliation may in various ways be of real benefit to some if not all of our 
seminaries. It may aid in raising the standard of the seminaries. While 
we know that the Catholic Church has always been foremost in the promo- 

‘tion of science, it is nevertheless true that many of our 
For Advance- seminaries, especially in recent years, have been somewhat 
= P negligent of this field of study. Affiliation with external 
mentin Science agencies will in most cases cure this negligence, since 
the State as well as other educational federations are 
laying more stress on science. In this they are not foreign to the mind of 
the Church, for the latest papal decrees regarding the qualification for the 
degrees of 8. T.D. and Ph. D. might force many a candidate to retrace his 
steps to the high school subjects of physics, chemistry and biology. 

Not the least benefit accruing from affiliation may be the better training 
of our teachers. When the seminary is controlled by internal forces alone 

there is always danger that teachers may be appointed to teach 

For Better subjects for which they have had no special training. Here 
Teacher again affiliation will put a check on such a practice. Men 
a 0 naturally gifted with the faculty of communicating knowledge 
Training will have to be appointed and given opportunity to train in 
pedagogy and in the particular branch they are supposed to 

teach. It is an injustice both to teacher and pupil to place men indiscrimi- 
nately at teaching without regard for their ability, inclination and training. 

For affiliation equipment of the various laboratories, libraries etc., accord- 
ing to the best standards is, moreover, required. This is as it should be, 
for the laboratory is an excellent medium to develop not only thinking ability 

but also doing ability. If we merely require our students to 

For Better witness the necessary experimental work neglecting their per- 

an t sonal experimentation, we are failing to use a most efficient 

quipment means of self-activity. We shall fail likewise to produce 

thinkers and doers. How many high schools were badly 

equipped both in scientific instruments and in libraries until affiliation re- 
minded the authorities of this woeful neglect! 
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Again, the effects of affiliation cannot but tell on our student i 
naturally feel that they have no apology whatsoever to make for auener 
ing of the school they attend. Moreover, in case they desire to enter other 

: institutions, they will find that the affiliation enjoyed by 

For Entering the school they leave will smooth the way. Only too often 

Other graduates of a non-affiliated seminary or school when pre- 

Instituti senting their credits to another institution are met with 

10nS the discouraging query: Is your school recognized by some 

agency? The result of non-affiliation in this case is that 

the applicants will be obliged to submit to an examination in subjects they 

have long forgotten. For the reasons enumerated, then, I see real advantages 

in affiliation and I recommend the subject to the serious consideration of the 
assembled Friars, 


FR. THOMAS PLASSMANN, O.F.M.:—While I heartily oppose any form 
of slavish subserviency to secular agencies as well as puerile imitation of 
standards that rise and fall with the ebb and tide of every movement in 

modern education, I nonetheless welcome in the spirit of hum- 
Affiliation, ble docility every valuable suggestion as to matter, method 
Conditional and means of instruction that is certain to accrue from a 

closer association with those agencies or institutes which have 

both good will and a large financial backing. Hence, I say, 
let us learn from all; let us codperate where codperation may avail unto good; 
let us affiliate, if affiliation is for the advancement of our schools and will not 
jeopardize the dignity or tradition of the Order. While we spurn adulation, 
we want recognition from all, believer and unbeliever. 


FR. CLAUDE VOGEL, O.M.Cap.:—Anent the question of affiliating our 
seraphic seminaries with external agencies, it has always appeared to me 
to be unnecessary save for specific cases. Our seraphic seminaries are unique 

in character. Their purpose is to prepare our students 
jiati physically, spiritually, intellectually not for secular careers 
a bat for Priestly life in our Order. With the centuries of 
Unnecessary Franciscan traditions behind us and with a fair degree of 
for Seraphic insight into the needs of modern times, we ourselves are 
: . surely capable of harmonizing our safe and sound system 
Seminaries of ome tioil with the eran of the present age. By this 
I do not contend that we are self-sufficient but merely that, 
granted the proper interest in the advancement of our seminaries on the part 
of the Order or Province, we ourselves are in the best position to decide on 
the curriculum and training suited to our peculiar needs. Interested and 
progressive Provincials will certainly send professors to specialize at uni- 
versities and other institutions and urge them to work for degrees, but that 
we commit ourselves to rely on the dictates of secular agencies in the train- 
ing of our future priests simply because it is the fad of the times appears 
to be something like putting the cart before the horse. “it 

However, I do recognize the reasonableness and even necessity of affiliation 
in cases where the competent authorities in a Province lack the necessary 
educational spirit. Affiliation in this case may serve to arouse from the 

sleep of indifference and to stimulate ambition to compete 
Affiliate with the best. It will mean better trained beeen eres patie 
equipped institutions, more ardent love for study and teach- 
only when ae Prt these ends can be accomplished only by affiliation, or 
Necessary if they can be achieved better by affiliation, I say, affiliate. 
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But affiliation for affiliation’s sake and without due consideration of all the 
pros and cons may prove dangerous to our well-tried and successful system 
of education. After all, affiliation is not necessarily synonymous with progress. 
Finally, there may be another reason suggesting the affiliation of our semi- 
naries, namely, the benefit that will accrue to students who give up their 
priestly studies in order to train for some secular career. Upon matriculating 
at other schools they are asked to present credits from an 
Affiliate accredited or affiliated school and their inability to do so may 
asan Act ¢ost them the repetition of courses. This would, indeed, be 
, unfortunate but it cannot bind us to affiliation. Our students 
of Charity know the purpose and character of our seminaries before they 
enter and cannot justly demand that we provide for the emer- 
gency referred to. If we affiliate in favor of such contingencies it will be out 
of pure charity on our part towards those who choose a different profession 
requiring a different preparation than we agreed to give them. Whether or 
not we should affiliate for this reason will depend, among other things, upon 
the numbers that are put to this inconvenience. Of course, if we admit stu- 
dents for secular careers into our institutions, our answer to the question of 
affiliation would have to be different, but I have in mind the real seraphicate 
or preparatory seminary which is unique in character and entitled to its own 
peculiar curriculum and training. 


FR. PETER BAPTIST DUFFEE, O.F.M.:—I beg leave to submit what I 
consider the advantages and disadvantages of affiliation: 


1) Affiliation usually raises our standards in the scientific 
Advantages and mathematical subjects and perhaps also in the vernacular 
language. 

2) It outlines the courses and rigidly binds the teachers. 

3) It acts as a constant test of the teacher’s knowledge, interest and suc- 
cess as educator. 

4) It enables students who leave our seminaries to be accredited in’ the 
branches they studied with us. 

1) It opens the way for a dangerous State government 
Disadvantages of our schools. 

2) State standards are inferior to those of the Seraphic 
Order in Latin, Greek, Religion, and perhaps English, while undue stress, 
at least from the standpoint of the priest’s needs, is laid on the sciences and 
on mathematics. 

3) Frequently the choice of reading matter for the English and history 
courses comes into conflict with the prohibitions of the Roman Index. 

4) The arrangement of the curriculum is often in opposition to the Statutes 
of our Order and perhaps to Canon Law. 

5) State affiliation may easily lead to abuses on the part of students with 
no vocation to seek education at a minimum of expense. 

6) Subjects considered major by the Code of Canon Law may be slighted 
by students because such studies are not accredited by the State. 

In view of this many-sided question before us today, I suggest that the 
Committee on Curriculum draw up a course of studies consonant with the 
requirements of Canon Law, the Statutes of our Order and of the State, due 
stress being laid on the major studies prescribed by the Church, and that 
this course be presented for accrediting to the Board of Education in the 
various States where our seraphicates are located. With such a harmonized 
curriculum the dangers of affiliation may be avoided. 


REPORT OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
INSTITUTE 


Washington, D. C., March 30, 1932. 


Very Rev. Tuomas Puassmany, O.F.M., 
President, Franciscan Educational Conference: 


The Committee of the Franciscan Bibliographical Institute, 
appointed at the 1931 Meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference, met at Holy Name College, Washington, D. C., today. 
There were present: Rev. Hugolin Lemay, O.F.M., Rev. Albert 
O’Brien, O.F.M., and Rev. Valentine Schaaf, O.F.M. Owing to 
illness Rev. Edwin Auweiler, O.F.M., and owing to a previous 
engagement Rey. Austin Waldvogel, O.M.Cap., were unable to 
attend. 

Your Committee takes pleasure in reporting the following rec- 
ommendations for the immediate beginning of the work of the 
Franciscan Bibliographical Institute: 


Score oF THE FRANCISCAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INSTITUTE 


The contemplated bibliography should comprise all the pub- 
lished works by or concerning Franciscans in the United States of 
America and Canada. 


“Franciscans” should be understood here in the broad sense to 
embrace: 

a) all branches of the First Order, viz., the Order of Friars 
Minor, the Order of Minors Capuchin, and the Order of 
Minors Conventual ; 

b) the Second Order ; 

c) the Third Order both Regular and Secular (excluding, 
however, works by Tertiaries Secular whose subject 1s 
not Franciscan). 


The bibliography should list: 
a) all works on any subject whatsoever composed by any mem- 
ber of the First Order, the Second Order or the Third 
Order Regular of the two countries. 
6 121 
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b) all works (appearing in the two countries or elsewhere) by 
any author whatsoever (within or without the Order— 
residing here or elsewhere) treating ex professo or even 
only obiter of the Order or any member in the two 
countries ; 

c) all manuscripts and printed works by or concerning Fran- 
ciscans printed before the year 1800 which are found in 
any convent library of the two countries.—In listing 
these works our collaborators are advised to use the 
standard catalogues of works of this kind, especially of 
incunabula, such as Hain, Coppinger. 


By “ works” are meant: 


a) all materials printed separately: books, pamphlets, leaflets 
(official circulars of Provincials, parish notices, etc., 
especially when assembled in a permanent collection) ; 

b) articles by or concerning Franciscans of the two countries in 
periodicals of any character ; 

c) articles by Franciscans of the two countries in encyclopedias 
or other similar works (e. g., biographical dictionaries) ; 
but not those articles concerning Franciscans in such, 
unless by way of exception they appear in an unusual 
work of a special character, e. g., Fr. Josef de la Roche 
d’Aillon, in a work on oil wells; 

d) reviews prepared by Franciscans on works of any author on 
any subject. Reviews of works of Franciscan authors 
are listed only if they are of exceptional critical value. 


System oF Reportina INDEPENDENT Works 


In all listings collaborators are requested to follow the rules 
laid down in: “Catalog Rules, Authors and Title Entries, Com- 
piled by the American Library Association and the (British) 
Library Association” (American edition: American Library 
Association, Publishing Board, 78 East Washington St., Chicago, 
Tll., 1908). N.B. In this connection the attention of the col- 
laborators is called to the: “Set of model cards illustrating 
A. L. A. rules.” These cards can be obtained from the Library 
of Congress, Card Division, for $2.50 by ordering by this title 
without further indication of the numbers. 

Whatever is published as an independent unit, e. g., books, 
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pamphlets, reprints, leaflets, etc., should be reported in the follow- 
ing order and manner: 


Author (surname, given name), date of birth and death ; 
[in a new line: | 

Complete title-page without omission or abbreviation and with 
capitals wherever they occur; repeating the author’s name with 
his titles, ete. Mention number of plates, illustrations, maps, 
edition, number of volumes, number of pages in each volume (in 
Roman and Arabic numerals as printed) ; size of volumes (i.e., 
height and width in centimeters). 

N.B. 1. If any of the usual data (author’s name, publisher, 
place and date of publication) is not printed on the title-page but 
can be certainly ascertained, inclose whatever is supplied in 
[brackets]; if data can not be certainly supplied, use brackets in 
this fashion: 

[no publisher] [no place of publication] [no date]. 

N.B. 2. In case the individual volumes of one work are pub- 
lished in different years, indicate the year in which each volume 
appeared. 

N.B. 3. Each edition should be separately and completely 
listed. 

N.B. 4. Where besides the title on the title-page proper the 
title (usually in more or less abbreviated form) is printed also 
on the wrapper, disregard the latter and copy the title-page proper. 

N.B. 5. A few books, more pamphlets and many reprints are 
issued without the usual title-page; in such cases before the title 
proper in a separate line add this notice in brackets: 

[No title-page; caption-title: | 

N.B. 6. Unless the title fully designates the contents, add a 
brief summary of the contents, especially for somewhat rare 
books. 


System or Reporting ARTICLES AND REVIEWS 


Articles and reviews should be reported thus: 
the contributor’s surname and given name with initials of 
Order. If his name is not printed at all or only incom- 
pletely, supply in brackets what is certainly known; for 
whatever of the missing is not known use brackets but 
leave them empty. (After this begin a new line for:) 
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the full title of the article, then insert the word “in” and add 
the full title of the magazine, volume number, date of issue 
and pages (i. e., at what page the article begins and at 
what page it ends); if it appears in more than one issue, 
make complete reference of each issue, without repeating 
any of these data. N.B. Abbreviate the names of months. 


Whenever advisable, add at end (in new line) a brief summary. 


In Regard To Magazine Articles coming within the scope of the 
proposed Bibliography your Committee very earnestly recom- — 
mends the following: 

1. A constant scrutiny of all current magazines should be made 

for any such articles, to list them as they appear. 

2. Moreover, the complete files of periodicals of every descrip- 
tion should be examined to discover and to list all such 
articles as have already appeared. 

3. In order to avoid unnecessary duplication of this work, it is 
suggested that individual periodicals be assigned to indi- 
vidual collaborators, through agreement among the latter 
through the medium of the Committee. 


Franoiscan Magazines PusBLisHED IN THE UnitTep States 
AND CANADA 


The proposed bibliography should include a complete catalogue 
of all periodicals of every kind, even if discontinued, published 
under the auspices of any Franciscans of the United States or 
Canada. This should contain 


a) periodicals for the general public (e. g., The Franciscan, 
Franciscan Herald, St. Anthony Messenger, etc.) ; 

b) parish magazines; 

c) periodicals intended primarily for the members of the Order 
alone, e. g., the Annals of the Sacred Heart Province, 
the Chronicle of the Province of St. John Baptist. 


d) any other periodicals which, even if only in a wider sense, 
are published by the Franciscans, e. g., scholastic jour- 
nals of the schools under the direction of Franciscans. 

The above should be listed thus: 
a) the complete title and place of last publication. 
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b) comprehensive information concerning their: 
J. foundation and purpose; 

Il. editors, with the term of each one’s incumbency ; 

III. place of publication where this has changed and 
the period during which it was published at 
each place ; 

IV. the printers (if this appears in the magazine) with 
the length of each one’s contract ; 

V. format, number of pages, illustrations, frequency 
of issue; if any of these have been changed, 
when the change took place; 

VI. any other information of value. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO COLLABORATORS 


a) Listings should be made on cards 12.5 x 7.5 cm. in size, ruled 
on one side, medium weight. Those collaborators using 
typewriter will type on the unruled side; those filling 
in the cards by hand will write on the ruled side.—In 
order to insure uniformity of cards the central office of 
the Institute will distribute them to collaborators; the 
latter will refund the price to the Office: in this way the 
initial trifling expense will at once be divided among the 
several provinces. 

b) Only one entry should be made on a card. If the report 
extends beyond one card, add at the bottom of the first 
or following cards in parenthesis: (continued on card 
2, 3, etc.) ; and at the top of the following cards briefly 
repeat the title on the first line, and in the second line 
add in parenthesis: 

(card 2, 3, etc.). 

ce) After last word in each line of the printed title-page of both 
books and articles insert a vertical bar or, if the card 
is typed, the diagonal :/. 

d) It is preferred that the cards be typed. If written by hand, 
the greatest care should be taken that every letter espe- 
cially in proper names, in words of odd spelling, words 
which are spelled similarly as others), can be read 
unmistakeably. 
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e) Indicate the library (name and place) in which the book is 
found. This can be done by having the name of the 
library printed beforehand in small type on the cards or 
by impressing the library stamp. 

f) Each card should be dated and signed (even if only with 
rubber stamp) by the collaborator who makes the report. 

g) Lest with a transfer of a collaborator a successor in one of 
our libraries be at a loss to know which books his pre- 
decessor had already reported to the central office, it is 
suggested that a check list be maintained either in the 
form of duplicate cards or in some other practical 
manner which the librarian will fully explain to his 
successor. 


It is furthermore recommended that: 


a) the collaborators of each province endeavor to obtain com- 
plete information of all that has been published concern- 
ing their own province or any of its members living or 
deceased or that has been published by any of the latter. 

b) that they report the other various writings described above 
and located in any library of their province. (For this 
purpose it may be advisable that at least in the monas- 
teries that have larger libraries a special collaborator be 
designated. ) 

c) as soon as possible the search for materials should be ex- 
tended beyond our own libraries, to public as well as 
private libraries as also to any other source. 

d) each community of Tertiaries Regular in the United States 
or Canada should in due time be requested to supply the 
necessary materials referring to itself or its members. 


EXPENSES 


For the present almost the only expense that will be incurred 
is for cards. This item is so small that it is recommended that 
each collaborator supply his own cards. 


CENTRAL Cotiectine Liprary 


Finally it is recommended that the Institute have a Central 
Collecting Library which will be in charge of the Committee of 
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the Institute, one of whose members shall act as Librarian. To 
him each collaborator will at any convenient time send whatever 
cards he gathers. Before filing them the Librarian will assure 
himself whether the data supplied is complete, according to the 
above suggestions: if not, he will endeavor to have the informa- 
tion completed; if satisfactory, he will file all cards collected in 
the special files of the Library of the Institute. For the location 
of this Library the Committee recommends the Holy Name Col- 
lege at Washington, D. C. This monastery was selected because 
of its advantageous situation in proximity to the Library of Con- 
gress, the Catholic University of America and other very im- 
portant Libraries. 


All eards and other communications should be addressed to: 


The Franciscan Bibliographical Institute, 
Holy Name College, 

16th & Shepherd Sts., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 


Very respectfully, 


The Committee of the Franciscan Biblio- 
graphical Institute 


Rev. Hueco Lemay, O.F.M., 
Rev. Atsert O’Brren, O.F.M., 
Rev. Vacentine Scuaar, O.F.M. 
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A sample of two cards made out for one book. (Size 3x5.) 


Vicentia, Gabriel-Angelus a, [ ]-1776. 


DE PRIVILEGIIS REGULARIUM / TAM PRO ADMINISTRANDO, QUAM PRO 
SUSCIPIENDO / POENITENTIAE SACRAMENTO. / OPUS IN DUAS PARTES 
DISTRIBUTUM, / In quo plures facultates, quae Regularibus, prae- 
sertim /Ordinum Mendicantium, passim ab Auctoribus / tribuuntur, 
ad trutinam revocantur. / AUCTORE /P. F, GABRIELE-ANGELO A VICEN- 
TIA / ORDINIS MINORUM REFORMATORUM EX VENETA /D, ANTONII PRO- 
VINCIA, / VENETIIS, / Apud THOMAM BETTINELLI, / MDCCLXVII. / 
SUPERIORUM PERMISSU, AC PRIVILEGIO. 


VIII-188 pp., 26 x 20 cm. 


Contents: Index capitum, p. V-VIII; part I: privileges of Reg. 
for administration of the sacrament of Penance, pp. 1-80; part I: 
for the reception of same, pp. 81-176; catalogue, in chronological 
order, of papal documents quoted, pp. 177-178; of decrees or declara- 


(Continued on Card 2) 


Vicentia, Gabriel-Angelus a, 
De privilegiis regularium etc. 


(Card 2) 


tions of sacred congregations, p. 179; condemned propositions re- 
lating to subject, p. 180; alphabetical index, pp. 181-187; appro- 
bation, p. 188 not numbered. 

Cf. Analecta Frane., (Quaracchi: Coll. s. Bonavent., 1885), 1, 346, 
where name: a Vicetia; also another ed. 1778, ibid.; cf. also 
op. cit., pp. 316, 320, 329, 337, 344. 


in my libr. 3/30/32. V. Sonaar, O.F.M. 


Previous to the meeting at which the above recommendations 
were adopted by your Committee, its secretary addressed the Very 
Reverend Fathers Provincial of the Provinces of the United States 
and Canada with a request to appoint collaborators for our under- 
taking. The Very Reverend Fathers Provincial approved and 
very heartily endorsed the work which the Institute is contemplat- 
ing and appointed the following fathers of their respective Proy- 
inces to codperate in it: 
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-CoLLaBporators APPOINTED BY THE MINISTERS OF THE 
Respective Provinces 


Province of the Holy Name, New Work, IN: Y! 3 
a ae O’Brien, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, 


Rev. i 

nee oes, ettington, Be O. 

Rev. David Baier, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, iNeave 
Province of the Immaculate Conception, New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Aloysius Costa, O.F.M., St. Francis Seminary, Lowell, Mass. 
Province of the Sacred Heart, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. August Reyling, O.F.M., Quincy College, Quincy, Ill. 
Province of Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Calif. 


Rey. John Bapt. Schunk, O.F.M., Old Mission, San Luis Rey, Calif. 
ee ones Geiger, O.F.M., St. Anthony’s Seminary, Santa Barbara, 
alif. 


Rev. Terence Cronin, O.F.M., 133 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


Province of St. John Baptist, Cincinnati, O. 
Rev. John Berchmans Wuest, O.F.M., Oldenburg, Ind. 
Rev. Roland Ulmer, O.F.M., 4536 Vine St., St. Bernard, Cincinnati, O. 
Rey. William Faber, O.F.M., Duns Scotus College, Detroit, Mich. 


Commissariat of the Assumption B. V. M., Pulaski, Wis. 
Rey. Aloysius Staskiewicz, O.F.M., Sturtevant, Wis. 
Rey. Casimir Stec, O.F.M., Burlington, Wis. 
Province of St. Joseph, Montreal, Canada. 
Rev. Hugolin Lemay, O.F.M., 2010 W. Dorchester St., Montreal, Canada. 


Province of St. Augustine, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. Austin Waldvogel, O.M.Cap., St. Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pa. 
Rey. Edwin Dorzweiler, O.M.Cap., St. Fidelis Monastery, Victoria, Kan. 
Rev. Norbert Miller, O.M.Cap., Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. 


Province of St. Joseph, Detroit, Mich. 
Rev. Sylvester Brielmaier, O.M.Cap., St. Anthony Monastery, Marathon, 
Wis. 
Rev. Louis Biersack, O.M.Cap., Capuchin Monastery, Mt. Calvary, Wis. 
Rey. Apollinaris Baumgartner, O.M.Cap., 110 Shonnard Place, Yonkers, 
N.Y; 


Province of St. Anthony of Padua, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rev. Thomas Wieprecht, O.M.C., St. Francis College, Athol Springs, N. Y. 
Rev. Giles Kaszmarek, O.M.C., St. Hyacinth’s Seminary, Granby, Mass. 
Rey. Aloisius Sobus, O.M.C., Franciscan Fathers, Ellicott City, Md. 


Province of the Immaculate Conception, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Rev. Hyacinth Ries, O.M.C., St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Rev. Terence Wholihan, O.M.C., St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, N. Y. 


Province of Our Lady of Consolation, Louisville, Ky. 
Rev. James Hermes, O.M.C., 113 S. 5th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Rev. Andrew Maas, O.M.C., Pro-Seminary, Floyd Knobs, Ind. 
Rev. Leonard Wren, O.M.C., 623 Michigan Ave., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference begs leave to submit the following 
resolutions: : 


1. To Pope Pius XI, Vicar of Christ on earth, the supreme Teacher of 
Christendom, the Conference renews its pledge of loyalty and love. It promises 
its continued earnest, whole-hearted codperation in the promotion of his 
program of Catholic Action, so preéminently Franciscan in origin, procedure, 
method and intent. 


2. To the Most Reverend Ministers General of the three Families of the 
Seraphie Order, we express our grateful appreciation for the continuance of 
the interest and good will manifested toward this Conference. 


3. To the Very Reverend Superiors of the Provinces affiliated with the 
Conference, we address our expression of deep reverence and of hearty appre- 
ciation for their paternal solicitude for and interest in this Conference. 

4. To the Very Reverend Aloys M. Fish, Minister Provincial of the Pro- 
vince of Our Lady of Consolation (Louisville, Ky.), who honored our Conference 
by his regular attendance at the sessions and who aided materially by his 
constructive remarks and advice, we express our sincere thanks. 


5. To the Very Reverend Paul Vollrath, Superior of Our Lady of Consola- 
tion Convent, to all members of the Community, to the good Sisters in charge 
of the Pilgrims’ House, we pledge to pay our debt of gratitude for their 
fraternal cordiality and generous hospitality by a prayerful memento. 

6. The Conference records with sincere regret the recent demise of the Very 
Reverend Joseph Rhode, O.F.M., of the Province of Santa Barbara, California, 
Father Joseph, one of the pioneers and most distinguished members of the 
Conference, contributed in no small measure to the progress of our association 
by his unflagging interest, by his initiative and by his intelligent vision. May 
he rest in peace! 

7. The Conference pledges the use of its influence for the maintaining in 
our seraphic seminaries, of the high, Catholic, Franciscan standards of edu- 
cation established by the requirements of Canon Law, Papal Pronouncements, 
and General or Provincial Regulations of the respective branches of the 
Seraphie Order. In conformity with the spirit of these legislations, we shall 
continue to offer our candidates a program of education which shall be in 
consonance with the best-proven progressive standards of American training 
and culture. 

8. Since it is the conviction of this Conference that the seraphic seminary 
is the safest and most efficient means of preparing vocations for the Order, 
we recommend that all boys who manifest a real vocation be sent to the 
seminary as soon as the requirements are met; and further, that advanced 
candidates from other schools be afforded the opportunity of spending at least 
some time in the seminary, unless the superiors judge them well qualified for 
the novitiate and the higher courses. 

9. To the Friars assigned to parochial duties and, particularly, to those 
engaged in conducting parish missions, we express our appreciation for their 
endeavors to foster vocations and we extend to them our proner of encouragement 
and codperation. 

10. In conformity with the letter and spirit of the recent Encyclical of 
Pope Pius XI, addressed to all Religious Orders, we pledge continued and 
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even increasedly careful and judicious selection of the applicants admitted to 
our seraphic seminaries. We likewise recommend the exercise of the same 
exacting judgment in the retention of the candidates in 


tng the seraphic 
seminaries. 


1l. Recognizing that Franciscan spirituality is best built on the firm 
foundation of the natural virtues of honesty, truthfulness, and fair-play, we 
reaffirm our determination to strive to cultivate in our candidates this solid, 
natural foundation for the Franciscanly spiritual superstructure. We agree 
that the ideal Franciscan education consists in the guided development of the 
characters and personalities of our candidates rather than their repression or 
too exact moulding—that the typically American energetic initiative occupies 
an important place in this ideal. 


12. At the suggestion of the Very Reverend Aloys Fish, O.M.C. Provincial, 
we repeat the following recommendations of preceding Meetings of this Con- 
ference, viz.: (1) “To acquaint our prospective teachers with the basic 
principles, the history, aims and methods of education, we recommend that 
provision be made to secure for them a thorough training in the science and 
art of education.’ (Tenth Annual Conference.) (2) “ Since the profession of 
teaching demands a special preparation, we advise that each candidate for this 
office be given ample post-graduate opportunities to equip himself for his field 
of specialization.” (Eleventh Annual Meeting. ) 


13. Acknowledging the prime importance of the “ars dicendi et scribendi” 
in the seraphic program of education, we recommend that the candidates in 
our seraphic seminaries be given due and measured initiation into this Fran- 
ciscan activity. 


14. Since the teaching of Religion, enlarged and enriched by instruction 
in Bible history and the fundamentals of Liturgy and of Apologetics is of 
prime importance in our seraphic seminaries, we pledge our continued solicitude 
that it shall continue to receive our due consideration as a major branch in 
our curricula. 
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INDEX 


Activities, 

Intellectual, 78. 

Physical, 76 f. 

Religious, 80. 

Social, 81. 
Adelman, Urban, O.M.Cap., xxvii. 
Admission, 

Conditions for, 22, 33, 36. 

Age of, 28, 35, 50 f. 
Advancement, 116 ff. 
Affiliation, 118 ff. 
Aidan, Fr., O.M.Cap., xxvii. 
Asceticism, 92. 
Augustine, Fr., O.M.Cap., xxvii. 


Barraciu, Berard, O.M.C., xxvii. 
Bartos, Rayner, O.F.M., xxvii. 
Basil, Fr. O.M.Cap., xxvii. 
Baumgartner, Apollinaris, O.M.Cap., 
XXvii. 
Becker, Eugene, O.M.Cap., xxvii. 
Behrendt, Emmanuel, O.F.M., xxvii. 
Berens, Juvenal, O.F.M., 101. 
Bernardino, Portu Romanto, 3. 
Bernholz, Adolph, O.M.C., xxvii. 
Bertsch, Maurice, O.F.M., xxvii. 
Bibliographical, Institute, 121 ff. 
Bihl, Michael, O.F.M., xx, 1. 
Bindi, Andrew, O.F.M., 3. 
Blank, Floribert, O.F.M., xxvii. 
Bliss, Albert, O.M.Cap., xxvii. 
Blocker, Hyacinth, O.F.M., xxvii. 
Blockinger, Rudolph, O.M.Cap., xxvii. 
Bonzelet, Honoratus, O.F.M., xxvii. 
Brady, Ignatius, O.F.M., xxviii. 
Brunner, Richard, O.M.Cap., xxviii. 
Burghardt, Hubert, O.M.Cap., xxviii. 
Burke, Bernard, O.M.Cap., xxviii. 
Burses, 63 ff. 


Capuchings, 4. 

Casey, Edgar, O.F.M., xxviii. 
Castellana, 3. 

Chastity, 9. 

Chavez, Angelico, O.F.M., xxviii. 
Conventual, Friars, 4. 

Classes, 26. 


Cratz, Sigmund, O.M.Cap., xxix. 
Credits, 114 ff. 
Crusade, Students Mission, 80. 
Curriculum, 95 ff. 
Franciscan, 55. 
Minimum, 99. 
Overcrowding, 98. 
Curry, Aloysius, O.M.C., xxix. 
Customs, Franciscan, 71. 
Cuthbert, Fr., O.M.Cap., xxix. 


Dambach, Walter, O.M.C., xxix. 
Deaver, Turibius, O.F.M., 16, 100. 
Debates, 78 f. 

DeBonis, General, 4. 

Deguire, Jean-Jos., O.F.M., xxix. 
Derenthal, Odorie, O.F.M., xxix. 
Director, Spiritual, 69. 
Discipline, 69, 71, 85. 

Dominic, St., 14. 

Donations, 39. 

Donlon, Patrick, O.M.C., xxix. 
Doucet, Victorin, O.F.M., xxix. 
Doyle, Placid, O.F.M., xxix. 
Dramatic Activities, 79. 

Druehe, Clement, O.F.M., xxix. 
Duerk, Hilarion, O.F.M., xxix. 
Duffee, Peter J., 22, 120. 
Dukette, Jerome, O.M.C., xxix. 


Edie, Francis, O.M.C., xl, 66. 

Elimination, Faculty of, 32. 

Endowment, 39, 60. 

Equipping, 37. 

Erbacher, Sebastian, O.F.M., xxix, xl, 
15, 21, 74, 84, 89, 93, 100. 

Ermenegildo, de Chitignano, 3. 

Examinations, 31. 

Extra-curricular, 75 ff. 


Fairness, 74. 

Favorato, Emil, O.M.C., xxx. 

Fees, 39. 

Feldhues, Alcuin, O.F.M., xxx. 
Felix, Fr., O.M.Cap., xxx. 

Financial, 23. 

Fish, Aloysius, 0.M.C., 21, 74, 89, 112. 
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Four-Four-Four Plan, 90 ff. 
Francis, St., of Assisi, 14. 
Franciscan Fathers, Canada, xxx. 


Franciscan Fathers, Wisconsin, xxx. 


Freundt, Urban, O.F.M., 90. 
Fuller, Marcellus, O.M.Cap., xxx. 


Galatone, 3. 

Gallagher, Denis, O.M.C., xxx. 
Giles, Gabriel, O.M.Cap., xxxi. 
Glauber, Rufin, O.F.M., xxxi. 
Gore, Alexis, O.M.Cap., xxxi. 
Greek, 30. 

Green, Victor, O.M.Cap., xxxi, 75. 
Greiner, Wilfrid, O.M.Cap., xxxi. 
Grosser, Clarence, O.M.Cap., xxxi. 
Grosskopf, Clementin, O.F.M., xxxi. 
Gummerman, Basil, O.M.Cap., xxxi. 


Habig, Marion, O.F.M., xxxi. 


Haggenmiller, Benno, O.M.Cap., xxxii. 


Hamel, Nazaire, O.F.M., xxxii, 
Hartung, Berthold, O.F.M., 36, 100. 
Heile, Mathias, O.F.M., xxxii. 
Hennrich, Kilian, O.M.Cap., xxxii. 
Herman, Alfred, O.F.M., xxxii. 
Hess, Bede, O.M.C., xxxii. 

Hesse, Gerard, O.M.Cap., xxxiii. 
Hesse, Linus, O.M.Cap., xxxili. 
Hoffmann, Victorine, O.F.M., 37. 
Holzmeister, Adrien, O.M.Cap., 12. 
Huber, Raphael, xi, 73. 


Innocent XI, 63. 
Institute, Bibliographical, 121 ff. 
Collaborators, 129. 


Janssoone, Frédéric, O.F.M., xxxiii. 
John, Berchman, St., 80. 

John, of Monte Corvino, 1. 
Juvenal, 20, 


Kaiser, Virgil, O.F.M., xxxiii. 
Kennedy, Mark, O.F.M., 100. 
Keven, Fr., O.M.Cap., xxxiii. 
Kirsch, Felix, M., O.M.Cap., xxxiii. 
Kirst, Adolph, O.F.M., xxxiii. 
Kistner, Cletus, O.F.M., xxxiii. 
Knittles, Aelred, O.F.M., xxxiii. 
Koenig, Celsus, O.F.M., xxxiii. 
Krahe, Daniel, O.M.Cap., xxxiii. 
Krische, Otto, O.F.M., xxxiii. 


Lagace, Adalbert, O.F.M., xxxili. 
Latin, 30, 52. 
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Law, Canon, 49 ff. 

Leahy, Anselm, O.M.Cap., 95, 100. 

Lemay, Hugolin, O.F.M., xxxiv, 121, 
127. 

Lenhart, John, O.M.Cap., xxxiv. 

Leon, Luis, O.M.C., xxxiv. 

Library, 106. 

Literary Society, 78. 

Location, of seminary, 37. 

Loebach, Gregory, O.M.Cap., xxxiv. 

Logsdon, Terence, O.M.C., xxxiv. 

Longpré, Ephrem, O.F.M., xxxv. 

Lutomski, Reginald, O.F.M., xxxv. 


Maas, Andrew. OM.C., 118. 

Malo, Adrien, O.F.M., xxxv. 
Manning, Paul, O.F.M., xxxv. 
Manny, Egbert, O.M.C., xxxv. 
Martin IV, 62. 

Mazzieri, Francis, O.M.C., xxxv. 
McCarthy, Terence, O.F.M., xxxv. 
McCormick, Ignatius, O.M.Cap., xxxv. 
Meloche, Amé, O.F.M., xxxy. 
Mescher, Marcellin, O.F.M., xxxv. 
Meyer, Carol, O.F.M., xxxv. 

Meyer, Dominic, O.M.Cap., 5. 
Meyer, Fulgence, O.F.M., xxxv. 
Meyer, James, O.F.M., xxxv. 
Middendorf, Francis, O.F.M., xxxvi. 
Middendorf, Roger, O.F.M., xxxvi. 
Miller, Norbert, O.M.Cap., xi. 
Missions, 80. 

Monfette, Joachim, O.F.M., xxxvi. 
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